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CANNEL COAL. 
AMSAY’S NEWCASTLE CANNEL 
has become the principal Cannel Coal used in 
the Metropolis, Its joint products of gas of high 
illuminating power, and coke of good quality, make it 
one of the most economical coals known. ‘The Crystal 
Palace was lighted from it in 1851, and the Post-office, 
and Times Office, are at present. 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS and PIPES. 
FIRE-BRICKS (marked ** RAMSAY”) OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS. 
G. H. Ramsay, Broad-chare, New-castle-on-Tyne. 
Manufactory established in 1804. 





TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. 


HE Directors of the Devonport GAS 

-“and COKE COMPANY are prepared to-receive 
TENDERS for TELESCOPING: a PGASHOLDER: 
64.ft. didmeter by 20 ft. 6 in: deep. ar 

Plans and s: tion may be seen on application to 
the ENGINEER on the Works, 

All Tenders to be addressed to the CH: IRMAN, en- 
dorsed “ Tender for Gasholder,” and to be delivered 
at the Offices on or before ‘Tuesday morning, the 9th 
of April, 1861, at ten o’clock. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 


lowest tender. a 
Ry order of the Board, 
Joun Romans, Engineer and Secretary. 
Keyham, Devonp»rt, March 19, 1861. 


[THE Maryport Gaslight Company 
invite TENDERS for supplying and erecting a 
new GASHOLDEER, 5W feet by 18 feet. 

Tenders to be sent not later than April 4. 











TO GAS COMPANIES AND PROPRIETORS. 


, the entire or 
MANAGEMENT of a Provincial Gas-Work, 
or LEASE of one; or the Advertiser would advance 
£500 to £1000 to ee any existing Work, and take 
proportionate profit and share of management. 
Address by letter to A. B. B., care of Mesars. CuE- 
VALIER and Co., 12, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, Lonpon. 


HE Commissioners of Athlone 
require a duly-qualified person to undertake the 
MANAGEMENT of their Gas- Works. 

Applicatious, ia the handwriting of the candidates, 
with recent Testimonia!s of character and ability, and 
statement of terms, will be recéived by me untjl Twelve 
o'clock at neem on Monday, the 6th day of May next, 

a 


fon en Sr tment will be made. * 
T 

his dathes at 

ment. 





will be required to enter upon 
it one month from the date of appoint- 
By order, 
WILLIAM KELLY, 
Clerk to the Commissioners. 
Board Room, March 11, 1861. 
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COWEN’S PATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS 


JOSEPH COWEN and CO, 
BLAYDON BURN, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


Were the only parties to whom a Prize MEDAL was 
awarded at the GREAT EXHIBITION of 1851, for “* Gas 
RerTortTs and OTHER OBJECTS in Fire CLay.”’ 

J.C. and Co. have been for many years the most 
extensive Manufacturers of Fire-Clay Retorts in the 
United Kingdom; and orders for Fire-Clay Retorts 
of all shapes and dimensions, Fire Bricks, and every 
other article in Fire Clay, are promptly executed at 
their Works as above., d eo. te dae 

* COWEN’S GARESFIELD COAL AND COKE, 

Coal and Coke Office, 
Quay Si1pk, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 








FIRST PRIZE IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 


4° 






J O2X RUSSELL AND CO, 
THE OLD TUBE WORKS, 
CHURCH HILL, WEDNESBURY; 
ALMA WORKS, 
WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE; 

and 69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, 
Original Manufacturers of Wrought-Iron Gas Tubes, 
and Holders of the present Patents; Inventors and 
First Makers of LAP-WELDED FLUES for Steam 
Boilers. 

J. R.and Co, make all kinds of Tubes and Fittings 
for Gas, Steam, and Water, and the largest Orders 
may be executed in afew days. 

Gun Metal, and all other kinds of Cocks, Stocka’ 
Dies, and Taps, Galvanised, Tubes, &c. 

N.B. All Goods thoroughly Tested before sent out, 
and Warranted. 


N COAL GA i 5&, 
BY 


THE REV. W. R. BOWDITCH. 
Post 8vo., Cloth 2s. 6d. 
Joun Van Voorst, l, PATERNOSTER Row. 


0 be ed of a Second-hand 
GASHOLDER, 40 ft. diameter by 12 ft. deep, 
with Inlet and Outlet-Pipes and Valves, and Counter- 
Balance Weights and Chains, complete. 
For price and further particulars, apply to Mr. 
Hunter Jones, Gas-Works, NoRTHAMPTON. 











Subscription { 15s.in Advance ]DOUBLE No. 
per Ann. (18s Credit. Price 1s. 


BLAYDON BURN AND LOW BENWELL FIRE- 
CLAY RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


William COCHRAN CARR begs 


most respectfully to thank the Metropolitan, 


| Provincial, and Continental Gas Companies for their pa- 


tronage for several years past, and to intimate that he 
has rebuilt and enlarged his extensive premises for the 
Manufacture of CLAY RETORTS; and thatheis now 


| prepared to execute thelargest orders with punctuali 


and despatch. Orders for F1RE-CLAY RETORTS, 
of all shapes and sizes, FIRE-BRICKS, and all other 
Articles in Fire-Clay, executed on the shortest notice, 
and on the most reasonable terms. 
London Agents: 
° JAMES LAWRIE & CO.,, ; 
. -63, OLD Broan. Srregz,,City, LONDON. 
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OUNTY and General Gas Consumers 

COMPANY (LIMITED).—Works. at Mag tow § 

Lea Bridge, Northfieet, Pembroke, Pembroke Dock, 

Ware, and Walton-on-Thames, producitig 4 gas rental 
of about £4500 per annum. 

Established for the erection of gas-works in provigeial 
towns, or the purchase or leasing of existing works on 
equitable terms. Application to be made to the En- 
gineer to the Company, Mr. H. P. SterHEnson, 58, 
PALL MALL, 





HE Directors of the Stretford Gas 

COMPANY (LIMITED) require a competent 
MANAGER and GAS-FITTER, perfectly conversant 
with laying of Mains, and whatever may be incidental 
to the duties of his office. Wages, 30s,._per week, with 
Residence, Coal, arid Gas.. 

Applications, with Testimonials, to be addressed to 
the CHAIRMAN of the Company, on or before the 5th 
day of April-next. 

James Moorg, Secretary. 

Gos-Works, Stretford, near Manchester. 


ANTED, a Situation as Manager 
of a Country Gas-Work, by the Advertiser, 
who has had eighteen years experience in the erection 
and management of Gas-Works. Perfectly under- 
stands Gas-fitting, and the present improved principles 
of manufacturing Gas, &c. 
Satistactory References and Testimonials as to cha- 
racter and ability. 
Address A. B., care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fleet Street, Lonpon, E.C, 








TO GAS COMPANIES, 


erty Betis By ee 
22, & a") As 
FITTER. Thoroughly understands the repairing of 
Meters. He has had nine years experience at Hartle- 
pool and Wisbech, and can have unexceptionable 
Testimonials. No objection to going abroad. 


Address J. W., Gas- Works, Wisneca. 





EstasB.isHEep 1840, 


AND FIRE GOODS IN GENERAL, 


WOLVERHAMPTON RETORT WORKS. 


JOHN EUNSON & SON, 


- Gas Engineers, and Manufacturers of Clay Retorts 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Retort Mouthpieces, ,Bolts, Nuts, and every description of Wrought-Iron Work. 





THE 





IMPERIAL 


IRON TUBE COMPANY, 


(SUCCESSORS TO GEORGE B. LLOYD & CO.,) 


PATENT GLASS ENAMELL 


BIRMINGHAM, 


FOR GAS, STEAM, AND WATER. 


AND 


LAP-WELDED IRON BOILER TUBE &../: 


- . GAS STREET AND BERKLEY. STREET, 


Manufacturers of Wrought-fron Tubes and Fittings, 


ED AND GALVANIZED TUBES, 
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MEDALS AWARDED TO 
THOMAS GLOVER’S 
PATENT DRY GAS-METERS. 





LORD REDESDALE'S “SALE OF GAS ACT.” 


DRY METERS VERSUS WET METERS. 
LONDON, February 25, 1861. 


Tuomas Guover begs to call the attention of Gas Companies and others to a few facts, which, if duly considered, must 
lead to most important conclusions :— 

1. That since Tuomas Gtover commenced to manufacture his Patent Dry Gas-Meters (which is now upwards of 15 
years), every Wet Meter Maker of any importance in England has been compelled to manufacture Dry Gas-Meters ; and in 
the Journat or Gas Licurina, of date of 12th of February, 1861, Messrs. William Parkinson and Co., successors to the late 
Samuel Crossley, advertise that they “‘ intend manufacturing Dry as well as” Wet Meters, and it is worthy of particular notice 
that they intend to do so “after 40 years experience in manufacturing Wet Gas-Meters of such a quality that has enabled 
them, as they say, to maintain a superiority over all other; and this, be it also particularly noticed, after they had advertised 
in the Journat or Gas Licutine, January 29, 1861, ‘their improved low-spouted Gas-Meter with new patent float arrange- 
ment, which entirely overcomes the difficulty experienced by ordinary Wet Meter.” 

2. That it is quite consistent with Tuomas Giover’s knowledge that Wet Gas-Meters, called ‘“ low-spouted” or “‘ com- 
pensating Wet Meters,” have already been proved to be incapable of continuous working or registration, and for this reason 
the manufacturers of these Meters have been induced to seek the repeal of Lord Redesdale’s (righteous) Sale of Gas Act. 

3. That every year the Patent Dry Gas-Meter manufactured by Tuomas Grover has risen in favour with Gas Companies 
and Gas Consumers, placing him in the proud position of being the largest manufacturer of Gas-Meters in the country. 
Tuomas Guover guarantees his Patent Dry Gas-Meters to meet all the requirements of the ‘‘ Sale of Gas Act,” to give 
accurate and unvarying registration with steady lights; and, from their peculiar construction, cannot be tampered with, and 
may be fixed in open situations even above or below the level of the lights. They work with less pressure than Wet Meters, 
and are not affected by the most severe frost. 

Tuomas Guover guarantees to uphold all Meters sold by him for 5 years free of expense to the purchaser, or for a 
trifling per centage per annum will contract with any Gas Company to uphold their Meters of his manufacture for a series of 
years ; and, at the conclusion of such contract, to lease the Meters all in perfect working order. | 








N. B.— Agents in several parts of England are wanted. Apply by letter, or personally. 





WILLIAM PARKINSON & CO. 


(SUCCESSORS TO SAMUEL CROSLEY,) 


COTTAGE LANE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, 


Beg leave to inform Gas Companies and others that, having completed the alterations in 
rebuilding and enlarging their works, they intend manufacturing DRY as well as WET 
Gas-Meters. 


In adding this important branch to their business, W. Parkinson and Co. pledge them- 
selves to use the same quality of materials and workmanship in the Dry as in their well- 
known Wet Meters, and which for above forty years has enabled them to maintain a 


superiority over all others. 


Owing to the facilities offered by the extension of their factory, a large quantity of 
both Wet and Dry Meters will always be kept in stock, which will enable them to execute 
all orders with as much promptitude as hitherto, and thereby gain the same patronage 
previously extended to them, and which they now respectfully solicit in this new 









































undertaking. 
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NOTES UPON PASSING EVENTS. 
Tue arrangements for the Great Exhibition are being pushed 
on with railroad speed. The guarantee deed has been suffi- 
ciently signed ; two first-rate firms, Messrs. Kelk and Lucas, | 
have contracted to supply the use of a building for £200,000, | 
and another £100,000, if the profits exceed a certain sum ; and | 
now all that remains is to secure a sufficient number of exhi- 
bitors. This will not be a difficult task; on the contrary, the 


tect the managers from the flood of useless and ugly articles 
which so much embarrassed the old Exhibition. First in im- 


Manchester prepared the way for that section, and no doubt 
the finest galleries of England will contribute their choicest 
gems; and this alone will form a very attractive exhibition. 
The other departments, where not supplied by official influence, 
will, as we have before observed, be strongest in such articles 
as can be sold bysample. It will be, in fact, the greatest and 


of manufacturers will specially prepare. If it is to be tho- 
roughly successful, exhibitors must be permitted to affix prices 
and transact any business that will not interfere with the sym- 
metry or the safety of the show. It is to be hoped that no 
attempt will be made to assess merit or give prizes, unless for | 
works of art, where merit consists in appearance, and not in 
utility or durability. No jury could be assembled competent | 








to decide on, and no trial could test the merits of, a watch, a | 
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or a plough, because durability eer 
value of | 
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"razor, a printing press, 
suitability to circumstances have more to do with the v 
each of these articles than the qualities that can be discovered 
in an hour or a day. But this is a large subject, and deserves 
larger and more serious attention than we can at present de- 
vote to it. 

Some of the most interesting points connected with the 
approaching Exhibition were raised and discussed at the meet- 
ing of the Society of Arts on the 15th instant, when a paper 
by Professor Anstead was read, setting forth the Professor’s 
notion of the proper arrangement of ‘‘ minerals and mineral 
manufactures at the International Exhibition of 1862.” The 
gist of these suggestions may be gathered from the following 
passages of Mr. Henry Cole’s 
the paper that the commissioners and their employés 
do all the work and the exhibitors none;” that 


the Exhibition ; that the exhibitors themselves were to come 
like lambs, and place their objects before the commissioners, 
and that the commissioners were to engage the services of 
some eminent despotic, scientific gentleman, who was to exer- 
cise unlimited powers; that the planning and arranging of 
these objects should be confided to appointed and responsible 
officers. He (Mr. Cole) should say that the most suitable 
persons for arranging the articles were the exhibitors them- 
selves, to whom they belonged. It would have been quite 
impossible on the occasion of the first Exhibition, and would 
be on this, for any body of commissicners or scientific men to 
do the work which the manufacturing interest could do far 
better themselves.” ‘‘ He thought it quite consistent that 


specch : :—* He collected from. 
were to! 
** some kind |} 
of despotism was to be exercised over everything that came to | 


some degree of censorship should be exercised as to whether | 


certain objects should be accepted or rejected, but to imagine 


that they would dip their hands first into a French package, | 


then into a Russian, and then into a British package, and from 
them pick out the particular articles they wished to ex! hibit, || 
and bring them altogether, was quite absurd.” ‘ Five or six 


days before the opening of the Exhibition of 1851, ev erything || 
seemed like chaos. In the building, 14,000 people were all| 
calmly employed, and each doing his own work. The after. | 


‘noon before the opening, the Queen expressed her surprise at || 


the confusion; but the next morning, by eleven o'clock, the) 


utter absence of enthusiasm on the part of the public will pro- | 


portance and interest will be the great Hall of the Fine Arts. | 


the finest fair in the world—a fair for which a numerous class | 


whole place was like a drawing-room: and, why ?—Simply 
because 14,000 people were each doing his own particalar || 
work, and doing it in the best possible way.” This declara- 
tion of the policy of the commissioners for 1862, from the 
mouth of so important a person as Mr. Cole, will give great 


} 


, 
; 
’ 


| 


satisfaction, and, what is more important, confidence to in-|, 


tending exhibitors. It is well known that the arbitrary 
meddling of officials at the French Exhibition caused as much 
disgust to exhibitors as the arbitrary and ignorant distribution 
of prizes without comparison or trial. 
dently discovered that there are limits to the powers of the || 


cleverest administrators, even with the unlimited purse of an | 


Imperial Government to draw on; and that if this Exhibition 
| is to pay its expenses (and if it does not pay its expenses, it 
, will not be a success), as much work as possible, as well as 
| articles for exhibition, must be obtained from the exhibitors. 

What the expense of exhibiting will amount to may be judged 

| from the fact that the manufacturers about to, exhibit at the 

Leeds show of the Royal Agricultural Society estimate their 
| expenses at from £500 to £1000 each for one week. 


Arts discussion. Mr. Thomas Jones, “‘ as an exhibitor in 
1851,” would remark, that there was great dissatisfaction 
‘amongst the exhibitors of his department with regard to the 
jurors, and he would not again submit to the “‘ despotism ” 
| which was then exercised. Mr. Davis, who said he was con- 
| nected with one of the largest mineral properties in the king- 
dom, went straight to the point, observing that, ‘‘ They could 
not suppose that men went to trouble and expense of preparing 
articles for exhibition for the sake of science! It was for the 
sake of profit; and they exhibited articles which they thought 
would catch the public taste, hoping to repay themselves tenfold 
for the expense they had been at.” Such statement ex- 
presses the whole difference between an exhibition and a 
museum. A museum, to be useful, must be methodically and 
scientifically arranged; but a temporary exhibition must be 


Mr. Cole has evi-, 





treated as a sort of great sample room, where each visitor will 
pick out what interests him most. If the masses are amused, | 

| if trade is stimulated, and a few learned or a few enterprising 
men gather useful scientific or commercial hints, then the chief 








| 


But there were other good things said at this Society of ||, 
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purposes of the exhibition are served. Perhaps, the mixture 
of men from different districts and different countries is even 
more useful than the exhibition of produce, or the comparison 
of machines and manufactures. Apropos of prizes—we never 
heard that any one of the processes of cotton manufacture was 
ever the result of a prize, and no manufacturer has ever origi- 
nated a more beautiful series of mechanical inventions and 
improvements. In 1760, the Lancashire cotton manufacture 
was carried on in the houses of small farmers. The Man- 
chester merchants sent out travellers, who supplied the weavers 
with linen thread, chiefly obtained from the continent, which 
formed the warp and cotton wool, which was carded ; and, after 
being spun either with the distaff or the spinning-wheel, was 
used for the woof of the cloth, At that time, the spinning- 
wheel resounded in thousands of cottages, yet a set of shirts 
were always reserved for the well-to-do. But, within the next 
ten years, James Watt found out how to makea pound of coal 
do the work of a man, and Hargreaves and Crampton invented 
the spinning-jenny and mule, the fertile mother of the modern 
cotton manufacture. A very useful and interesting history of 
the progress and condition of this manufacture is to be found 
in the report of the discussion on the paper on the textile 
manufactures of Great Britain, read by Mr. Redgrave at the 
Society of Arts, on the 8th of March. The total value of 
cotton goods produced in 1860 was estimated at 104 million 
pounds, of which one half was consumed at home, and the 
other half exported. To make these goods, 1000 billions of 
pounds of cotton were consumed, 85 per cent. of which came from 
the United States, 8 per cent. from other foreign sources, and 
7 per cent. only from our colonial dependencies; for, although we 
received 700,000 bags of East Indian cotton, it was of so infe- 
rior and unsuitable a quality for this country, that we exported 
to the continent all but 3300 bags. In 1838, the number of 
persons employed in factories of various kinds of textile manu- 
factures was 423,000; in 1856, they had increased to 682,000. 
Out of these, nearly 300,000 were employed in cotton factories. 
Mr. Redgrave took this year of 1856, because he had the 











means of comparing it with the progress of manufactures in 
other countries. Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, France, Prussia, 


| Russia, Saxony, Switzerland, and the smaller States of Ger- 
‘many, in 1856, had at work 3281 cotton factories, with nearly 


10 million spindles, employing 393,800 hands. At the same 
period, there were in Great Britain and Ireland 2210 factories, 
with more than 28 million spindles, employing 379,000 hands. 
In the above list France stands first, having 2400 factories, 
34 million spindles, and nearly 250,000 factory hands; but, 
while the average number of spindles in a factory in England 
is 12,600, in France it is 1500. 

The average annual consumption of textile goods, Mr. Red- 
grave estimates at £2. 6s. 3d. per head for the whole British 
population, divided into cotton goods, 11s. 11d. per head ; 
woollen, 12s. 7d.; worsted, 4s. 5d.; flax, 6s. 2jd.; silk, 
lls. lid. Very full statistical returns of the manufacturing 
condition of Austria in 1856 show the consumption in that 








| 
| 


} 


| 


| 








country at 14s. ld. per head. The United Kingdom, with 
750,000 cotton-workers, produced £35,000,000 worth of 
goods (a produce nearly doubled in 1860). Austria produced 
£8,000,000 by 400,000 persons, of whom 300,000 are hand- 
workers. The French consume of textile goods to the value 
of £1. 4s. 7d. per head, that is to say, of cotton, 5s. 3d. ; 
woollen and worsted, 6s. 3d.; linen, 6s. 1d.; silk, 7s. Thus, 
our population affords twice and three times the amount of 
clothing used by the Austrians and French. In England, one 
Spinner attends, on an average, to 74 spindles; in France, to 
‘14. In this country, it is not uncommon for a man and 
| two assistants to mind 2200 and 2400 spindles. ‘‘ Contrast 
ithe painful efforts of the old spinner, laboriously turning his 
wheel with one hand, and with the other producing one 
thread, with the well-paid operative, producing 2400 threads 
at once, and turning off daily 220 pounds of yarn, measuring 
400 miles in length,” The breaking up of existing machinery 
and the substitution of new, is a marked feature in the present 
era of manufactures. At one of Mr, Redgrave’s recent visits 
to a cotton factory, the proprietor told him that he was about 
to replace the machinery of a room, not two years fold, by 
new, which would require one hand less to tend it, and produce 
one-fourth more work; thus, the cost of the alteration would 
be repaid in one year. Again, in block-printing calico, one 
man and one boy do the work of 100 men and boys, and ten 
colours can be printed at once. In the time of George JII., 
there was a duty of 6d. a yard on printed calicoes, the manu- 
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? Pay | 
facture being under the regulation of the excise. Mr. Bazley, |! 
M.P., who estimated the number of spindles at work in this || 
country at 20 millions, mentioned that the celebrated fine | 
muslin of India, “‘ the woven wind,” was spun from No. 320! 
yarn; but he had spun No. 600 yarn from a peculiarly fine | 
specimen of Australian cotton. This was so fine, the Paisley | 
weavers could not work it ; and he therefore sent, through a | 
Calcutta correspondent, to Dacca. It was returned to him in| 
the shape of the most beautiful muslin he had ever seen. | 

Wool, in its raw state, costs, on an average, 1s. 4d. per | 
pound, or three times as much as cotton. We grow about 
175,000,000 pounds, and import about 140,000,000 pounds, || 
of which we consume about 260,000,000 pounds, 100,000,000 
being foreign, and export the rest. Wool cannot be worked | 
by machinery so easily as cotton, because it must be spun | 
soft, and power-looms cannot well work a soft thread, in con- | 
sequence of the rapidity and friction of the shuttle. It must!) 
also be worked by men, and not by women and children. | 
Still, great improvements have been introduced. The work | 
formerly done by 63 hands, viz., 18 men and 45 young people, || 
was next done by 33, viz., 18 men and 15 young people, and! 
now by 13, viz., 4 men and 9 young people. ‘* With new! 
preparatory machinery, he has put up improved spinning ma- 
chinery, which, out of 44 persons, dispenses with the labour | 
of 6 men and 9 young women.” These improvements have 
been chiefly caused by the scarcity of labour! Other minor | 
improvements have also been effected by the direction of| 
science into practical channels. The greasy washings of|| 
woollen and worsted factories, which were formerly turned), 
into the nearest stream, are now converted into a fatty sub- |; 
stance, largely used for candles and the manufacture of soap.|, 
In one establishment, a profit of £800 a year is made by the), 
contractor for this refuse, after paying £200 a year for it. 
Woollen rags are an important element in the woollen manu- 
facture: reduced to wool mixed with a small quantity of new 
wool, and worked up with a cotton warp, they produce the 
cheap cloth that has driven second-hand clothes out of use in|’ 
this country. Twenty-five years ago, woollen rags were), 
worth £4. 4s. aton, and were chiefly used for manure. They) 
are now worth £44 per ton. Thus we export our old) 
clothes, and import them after they have been worn to rags, | 
to assist in a second manufacture. It is calculated that about) 
one-fifth of the whole material, new or old, used in the manu-| 
facture of woollen cloth, or about fifty-five millions pounds, || 
is composed of woollen rags. The general result of the pro-' 
gress of the habile manufacture, taking into consideration its | 
effect on the coal, iron, and other auxiliary employments, has || 
been to raise wages and cheapen the cost of clothing through- || 
out the kingdom. | 

A consideration of the condition of the agricultural labourer 
is a subject which follows naturally that of the factory-hand. | 
A contribution towards an examination of this subject is to be || 
found in a recently-published return to an order of the House 
of Commons “ of the Average Rate of Weekly Earnings of | 
Agricultural Labourers in the Unions of England and Wales,” | 
for the quarters ending Michaelmas and Christmas, 1860. | 
These returns have been collected by the Poor-Law Board, 
and the figures are in some instances accompanied by remarks 
from the chairman or vice-chairman of the union; but, without 
other and further information, they afford a very incomplete 
notion of the condition of the agricultural labourer. In 
Surrey, Epsom, wages are set down at 12s. to 14s. a week; 
in Kent, Romney Marsh, at 15s.; Sussex, lls. to 12s.; 
Berkshire, in Farringdon, 9s., and Hungerford, 14s. to 15s. ; | 
Northamptonshire, lls. to 12s,; Bedfordshire, 10s. to 11s. ; 
Wilts, in Devizes and Alderbury, 9s.; Devonshire, Ax- | 
minster Union, 8s. to 10s. ; Cornwall, 10s. to 15s.; Leicester- | 
shire and Lincolnshire, 12s. 6d. to 13s. 6d. In Lancashire, 
wages vary from 13s. to 15s. in different unions. ‘In this 
county the children, who are early servants, live with the 
farmer, and are fed—milk porridge for breakfast, and bread 
and butter; for dinner, bacon, potatoes, and potatoe pies; 
supper, milk porridge and potatoe pies; no drink but butter- 
milk or whey.” Inthe North Riding of Yorkshire, Malton 
Union, the payment is peculiar, viz., 8s. a week and food for 
six days, consisting of beef or bacon, mutton pies or beef pies 
to every meal, together with fruit pies for breakfast and 
supper, with small beer and milk, and as much seconds 
bread as they can eat at a meal. In the Northern Unions,| 
Northumberland and Durham, the married men are usually |, 
engaged by the year, occupy the cottages of their employer, 
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and are chiefly paid in kind, with an allowance of food for 
cow, pig, &c., estimated altogether at about 15s. a week. 
The value of the wages depends very much on the price of 
fuel, and the quality of the cottage-gardens and allotments. 
In many of the purely rural districts, remote from great towns 
and manufactories, especially where coal costs at least £1 a 
ton, and hedgerow fuel is neither to be begged nor taken—we 
will not say stolen, the agricultural labourer depends on certain 
charitable distributions as a regular part of his income. There is 
almost always a coal club,a Dorcas club, a distribution of blankets, 
and of flannel clothing, under the management of the clergy- 
man or some charitable ladies. Charity is one of the regular 
occupations of the wives and daughters of the resident squires 
and rich farmers. The old poor-law general-relief leaven 
remains, and the ill-paid labourer does not dream of living on 
his wages, but looks to assistance to his wife and children 
almost as a right. The ordinary farm-labourer, to whom 
these returns apply, is generally an inferior labourer, and can- 
not be classed with skilled mechanics who live on their wages, 
and disdain alike patronage and charity. Superior agricul- 
tural labourers are carters, shepherds, cattle yardsmen, or do 
draining, and other well-paid piece-work. For instance, in 
Bedfordshire, where ordinary day labour is paid 11s. a week, 
the man attending the steam-engine gets 15s. a week and 
beer. The horsekeepers and shepherds, 12s. per week, with 
house and garden, rent free. herent of a labourer’s cottage, 
with garden on well-managed estate, may be taken at from 
1s. to 1s. Gd. per week ; andthe garden ought to pay the rent. 
The wife earns something in harvest, if not at any other time ; 
and children, above ten years old, earn their living. If a 
labourer gets 11s. a week, and his children earn 3s. or 4s. 
more, and if he has a good garden or allotment, he is better 
off than a mere labourer ina great town. The wages of an 
unskilled labourer are from 15s. to 18s. a week in London or 
Liverpool; out of this he has to pay high for rent, for fuel, 
and also for every single thing he consumes, and he has 
less chance of employment for his children. But two causes 
are improving the condition of the agricultural labourer. The 


increased use of machinery. The returns before quoted, 
show that wherever there are mines or manufactories, there 
wages rise; but cheap fuel is an advantage that wages can 


living in a country, where the sun supplies warmth, and the 


parliamentary return of agricultural wages. For instance, 
harvesting—a great part of it is almost always done by piece- 
work : a Bedfordshire farmer contracts with seventeen men to 


them four pints of beer a day. 
He lets to these men his reaping-machine with horses, at 3s. a 
day. This, it must be noted, is nota fancy, but a real rent pay- 
ing farmer. Piece-work is also applied to hoeing wheat, 


beans, peas, and turnips, grubbing woodland, draining, trim- 


they earn each 3s.aday. Swede turnips are lopped, tailed, 
and loaded in carts at 4s. an acre. But the Norfolk day 
labourers get 1s. a week more than they did ten vears ago, 
and are less willing to take piece-work. A Lincolnshire 
farmer, who is very much in favour of piece-work, says the 
men can earn at it, from 6d. to 1s. a day more than by day 
work; but the parliamentary return has not space to notice 
such minute, but important details. This same farmer works 
his steam-cultivator (Smith’s) by piece-work ; when working by 


or seven with the broad, a fair day’s work ; but having agreed 
to give five men 2s. days for the wide implement, and 
3s. for the narrow, they averaged seven acres with the 
one, and ten with the other, a very important result, 
because time is of great value in working implements that 
can only be used during a certain number of days in the 
year. In Wiltshire, near Swindon, a farmer using one 
of Burgess and Key’s reaping machines, with which he cut 
133 acres in nine days says, that his labourers ‘‘ now look 
upon the machine as a friend instead of an enemy.” . On the 


ming hedges, making fences with new quick; drilling in | 
West Norfolk at the rate of 3d. an acre each, for the man | 
who guides the drill and the man who leads the horse, and | 


scarcely represent; it can only be compared to the comfort of | 


| with the funds of the Court of Chancery. 


| 
| 


the day, he considered five acres with the narrow cultivator, 
| bered that 





whole, there can be no question but that the condition of the 








one is the increase of wages, and the cheapening of clothing | 
and fuel, from the spread of textile manufactures, and the | 
opening of coal mines by railroads; and the other is the | 


| probably compose the company, are actuated by the ordinary || 
vine a cheap and wholesome drink. A recent discussion at | 
the Central Farmer’s Club, affords valuable additions to the | 


cut and stack all his corn at 11s. an acre, finding each of | greatest thoroughfare in London or in the world, the traffic is 
They thresh at Is. an acre. | constricted by the maintenance of the nest of wretched houses 


| 
| 
| 


agricultural labourer is rapidly improving—that his comforts as 
well as his wages have been increased during the last ten 
years. But there are still districts where, in hard seasons, in 
old age he is practically a pauper. Deep-draining has afforded 
for many years past, work in winter, when the labourers used 
to be idle, at from 2s. 6d. to 3s.aday by the piece. As 
respects draining, the reports of this Central Farmers’ Club 
discussion contains, incidentally, a mass of evidence from farmers 
of the first class which contradicts Mr. Bidder and Mr. Hawks- 
ley’s revived fallacy of shallow or 30-inch draining. Thus, |! 
Mr. Horrell of Oakley, one of the Duke of Bedford’s tenants, | 
grubbed up 60 acres of woodland, and drained it 4 feet deep; | 
and, after digging over 90 acres of worn-out pasture, drained | 
it to the same depth. Mr. Battam, of the same county, drains || 
from 4 feet to 4} feet deep. Mr. Trethewy, the late Lord de | 
Grey’s agent, executes work at the same depth, by the piece. | 
Mr. Sowerby, near Great Grimsby, drains 3 feet 9 inches deep, | 
on a strong clay bottom. Mr. Peter Stevenson, near Thirsk, || 
Yorkshire, drains stony gravel 4 feet deep. Mr. Dods,'| 
Anick Grange, Wrexham, 42 inches d€ep. Mr. Twining, near 1 
Wigan, Lancashire (where, by-the-bye, deep draining was 
first introduced thirty years ago), 4 feet deep, at which the || 
men on the piece earn 18s. a week. Mr. Humphreys, of | 
Beaumann, Loughborough, drains from 3} feet to 5 feet. And, || 
in the long and valuable correspondence from which we have | 
quoted these figures, there is only one mention of a 30-inch) 
drain, near Colchester in Essex, but at the celebrated farm at | 
Boxted Lodge, in the same county, nothing less than 48 inches || 
has been permitted, and the success has been complete. We 1} 
have given some space to this subject, because the opinions of |, 
two eminent engineers, even on a subject with which they are | 
very imperfectly acquainted, will have influence, and may do || 
harm. 

The House of Lords seems this Session to be possessed by a 
crotchet or prejudice against private speculation, which could | 
scarcely have been expected in an Assembly which has| 








| 
| 


rendered such good service in organizing the rules of Private | 
Bill Legislation. They threw out theCentral Metropolitan Hotel | 
Bill on Thursday, on the ground that it was not good policy to 


\| 


place compulsory powers of purchase in the hands of private | 


speculators—a principle that, if carried out, will put a stop to, 
the most valuable Metropolitan Improvements. We know} 
nothing of this Metropolitan Hotel Company, if there is such a 


| company at all; and we have not the slightest doubt that the | 
architect, the surveyor, the lawyer, and the chairman, who || 


motives of commercial enterprise, and by no special patriotic | 
impulse. But let us look at the circumstances of the case as 
Englishmen generally do, and not hamper ourselves by ab- | 
stract theories as Frenchmen and Germans are supposed to do. | 
In one cf the most important sections of the Strand, the’! 


forming Holywell Street, where more than one disgusting 
trade is carried on. Thus, close to Somerset House, cne of 
our finest public buildings, and St. Clement’s and St. Mary’s 
churches, which are not to be despised, are habitually a whole | 
nest of rotten brick and timber houses, which degrade the great | 
street. A party of speculators, stimulated by the contemplated 

erection of the Palace of Justice close by, propose, at their own 

risk, to find the capital, at least half a million of money, to || 
purchase this dirty Holywell Street; and, after clearing away || 
all the houses to the extent of several acres, to ercct a vast | 
hotel and shops and offices worthy of the situation, thus carry- | | 
ing out, without a farthing of expense to the nation or to the || 
Metropolitan ratepayers, an improvement equal to that which | 
will be effected by the construction of the Palace of Justice, | 
The speculation | | 
may succeed or fail; but, if carried out, the public would gain |! 
the extinction of a great nuisance. When it is remem-|| 
we neither have, nor will consent to have,|! 
a despotic, taxing, improving power, like the Municipality 
of Paris; that a number of street improvements are urgently 
required ; that the Metropolitan Board has pretty nearly reached 
the limits of taxation likely to be borne by the metropolitan | 
ratepayers; that every improvement effected by that board, or | 
by the Corporation of London, ends in a balance of loss; we 
ought to be only too glad to find “selfish speculators ” ready || 
to do the work we want done at their risk, on no harder terms 
than the grant of parliamentary powers to take the lands re- 
quired, on paying at least their full value. There is no instance 
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extant of a jury favouring a company determined to purchase 
against the will of the landholder. The very class of persons, 
chiefly wealthy and educated men, who are afflicted with this 
insane jealousy of “selfish speculators,” are also those, who 
most loudly express their dissatisfaction at the inferiority of 
the street improvements of London to those of Paris. The 
Parisians pay something like £1 a head of tax on their eatables 
to the revenues of the municipality, in the shape of octroi. In 
addition, the whole French nation is largely taxed for Parisian 
improvements. Over this vast expenditure the taxpayers 
have not the slightest control. A council, selected by the Go- 
vernment, decides on improvements, and carries them out, 
without cither the payer or house owner being allowed to pro- 
test. The result is, that Paris is becoming rapidly a city which, 
for grandeur and magnificence of external street arrangements, 
cannot be approached. The example is, fortunately, as much 
out of our reach as that of the French Army. But we have 
our Volunteers ; though not equal to the French corps d élite, 
they do our business. If the British Legislature does its duty, 
it will not refuse the assistance of the volunteers of private 
enterprise toward public improvement. Of course, it would be 
the business of parliamentary committees to see that the public 
had a fair bargain; that unlimited powers were not conferred 
on a band of moneyless speculators, like the Westminster 
Street loanmongers. But, to reject the principle of private 
speculative improvement, is, in our country, suicidal. 

Lord Shaftesbury is hard up for a philanthropic hobby, and 
will not leave the Metropolitan Railway Extensions alone; he 
has been on one of those exciting tours through the back 
slums which are to him what the over-water melodrama is to 
the costermonger—the source of pleasing and transitory 
emotions; and he rises in the House of Lords to say that he 
found some very decent ledgers in various courts who objected 
to be disturbed, and who, no doubt, expected that the con- 
descending peer would get them each from a pound to five 
pounds towards the expenses of moving. It is quite clear 
that, if any compensation is to be bestowed on weekly lodgers, 
it should be paid by the landlords and landowners, who will 
be paid in full by the railroad company. These pitiful appeals 
are quite beside the question. There was much more ground 
for them when water-carriers were superseded by water-pipes, 
and ostlers and their horses by locomotives. The question to 
be considered is whether the Metropolitan Extension will be a 
public convenience. There is no doubt but that it will be a 
public advantage to destroy the warrens into which rotten old 
mansions are converted, and to let light and air into courts 
built in the preesanitary age. The working classes, who 
cannot afford to ride in cabs to stations, will be specially bene- 
fited by having the railway brought within the line of our great 
thoroughfares. If Lord Shaftesbury believes in himself, let 
him apply for a loan, like the Drainage Loan, to build 
labourers houses on his model principles. The fact is that 
Lord Shaftesbury means and gets a great deal more praise 
ithan he deserves, for following the pursuit that amuses him 
las much as racehorses did his father. But he is the last man 
in the world on whose investigating powers any reliance should 
|be placed. He always believes what he wishes to believe. 
| When he was Lord Ashley, and, under the influence of the 
|lunatic Oastler, he went to Manchester, to get up a case of 
Oppression against the millowners, and was horrified by the 
‘misery he found in certain streets—people living in cellars, 
\sleeping on straw, with no other furniture than a gridiron and 
la potatoe-pot. But at last an intelligent workman, who has 
|since become a master, followed him into one of these dens, 
land, by skilful cross-examination of the wife, the husband 
| being absent, got out that these unhappy factory-hands, with 
|their two young daughters, were earning something like 45s. 
|@ week, which they preferred spending on eating and drinking 
;to decent furniture and clothing. Up to that moment, Lord 
| Ashley had believed all he was told. Now, that was a fair 
sample of the way in which Lord Shaftesbury gets up his 
cases. If he were Dictator, the public improvements of 
private enterprise would be indefinitely adjourned, in favour of 
one model lodging-house and a general distribution of cheap 
water-closets. 

Among the subjects most discussed at the present time in 
Paris is the project for a new Opera-House. Upwards of one 
hundred designs have been sent in. The first prize has not 
been awarded, and a new sub-competition is about to take 
place. The Revue Contemporaine and the Presse Scientifique 
have each devoted very elaborate articles to the subject, which 
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is discussed with a zeal and interest unknown here. The me- 
chanism of the stage, the lighting, and the ventilation occupy 
a great deal of attention. It is said that the best mechanical 
arrangements are to be found in the Boston theatre. No allu- 
sion is made to either Covent Garden or the Adelphi theatres ; | 
yet we fancied we had some skill in scenic effects. But the’ 
light appears to be the great difficulty—to get light, without 
heat or dazzling blaze. | 

The present Emperor of the French, with divers advantages. | 
has inherited from his great uncle a formidable list of claims. | 
There has recently been circulated amongst the scientific and} 
literary societies of France a copy of “a very respectful appeal 
to his Majesty the Emperor, submitting to his sovereign equity | 
the errors of date and of fact, the source and base of the deci-| 
sion of the Council of State on the claims of the Countess de, 
Vernéde,” niece of the Chevalier Philippe de Girard, the in-| 
ventor of the flax-spinning machine. Napoleon I., by a decree! 
of the 7th of May, 1810, offered a prize of a million of francs | 
—say £40,000—for the invention of a flax-spinning machine. | 
Philippe de Girard produced a machine which answered the| 
conditions—that is not contested—but he does not seem to) 
to have claimed the reward at the time. Between the fall of, 
the first Empire and the establishment of the second, divers 
laws of forfeiture of floating claims have been passed. The 
Council of State, “ considering that, although in 1540 and 
1844, in a memorial addressed to the King and the Chambers, | 
Philippe de Girard claimed (4 revendiqué) the honour, which is 
no longer disputed, of having invented the flax-spinning ma- 
chinery, he has never taken any steps, or made any demand, 
before a competent authority, to be acknowledged a creditor 
for a million of francs, in virtue of the decree of 1810; and 
that he does not allege that he made any such claim before 
1849, &c., dismiss the application.” It also seems that, in 
1853, a reward was voted to the heirs of the inventor of the 
machine for spinning flax; but now they claimed this million, 
not as a boon, but as a right. Philip Girard has been dead 
fifteen years ; ‘‘ he never asked for money—he only asked for, 
the acknowledgment of his honour as an inventor.” Perhaps 
he did not want monéy; perhaps he knew that he had not the 
least chance of getting a vote from the Chambers under Louis) 
Philippe. His heirs see money distributed so freely to lately 
obscure men, for unknown services, that they think they may 
as well put in their really solid claims. Forty thousand pounds 
are not much for the French Emperor to give ; but we, who so. 
sadly passed over the claims of the Cort family, cannot find 
fault with their Satute of Limitation. 

The fourth number of the Presse Scientifique contains a very 














learned and amusing article, under the title of “‘ Hygiene | 
Publique,” on Mushrooms. It seems, that French soldiers || 
are very fond of mushrooms ; and, the other day, six of them 
were poisoned by poisonous fungi. There is a Council of | 
Military Health, to look after the French army; and this | 
council, in agreement with the Academy of Medicine, has pub- | 
lished, in consequence of this poison case, a paper of instructions | 
for the information of soldiers collecting crytogogama. These | 
instructions, according to Dr. Bertillon, whose knowledge of 
mushrooms is most extraordinary, are all wrong; they warn | 
against what is wholesome, and recommend what is poisonous. | 
The plain roast and boil cookery of our soldiers and working | 
people protects them against the misfortunes pointed out £0 | 
unfortunately by the French Military Board of Health; but | 
the paper is well worth the attention of our gardening con- | 
termporaries. The instructions are quoted paragraph by para- | 
graph, and mercilessly slaughtered. He must be a bold man 

who eats any mushrooms after reading it. Dr. Bertillon con- 

cludes with a proposition eminently characteristic of the sani- | 
tary and scientific enthusiast. He thinks that a professorial 

chair, specially devoted to the study of mycology, should be | 
established in Paris, at which medical students should be bound 1 
to attend. He recommends that, in the meantime, the | 
qualities of good mushrooms should be studied “ by tasting, | 
smelling, and examining the actual plants;” and, that in | 
every barrack and garrison town, there should be a collection || 
of models of the 150 kinds of known mushrooms, coloured | 
after nature, and marked poisonous or wholesome, as_the case) 
may be. At any rate, Dr. Bertillon entreats the Board of|| 
Health and Academy of Medicine not to issue official instruc- 
tions which will be as likely to poison as to save the soldiers. 
There seems a fatality attending boards of health in all 
countries. 
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Circular to Gas Compantes. 


Ir was fully understood, when the operation of the Sale of Gas 
Act was suspended by the passing of a temporary Act at the 
close of the last session of Parliament, that the Government 
would take up the matter, and that a thoroughly efficient mea- 
sure would be proposed at an early part of the present year. 
It appears, however, from the reply of the Under-Secretary 
for the Home Department to a question recently asked him by 
Mr. Jackson, that the Government have now no such inten- 
tion; it therefore becomes the imperative duty of all who feel 
aggrieved by the unsatisfactory state in which the law at pre- 
sent stands, to take active measures for bringing such pressure 
to bear on the Legislature as they can command. As a pre- 
liminary step to further proceedings, it is intended to call for 
the production of the reports made by the Astronomer-Royal 
since the close of last session; also for a report by Captain 
Douglas Galton, who, it is understood, was instructed by the 
Home Secretary to investigate the subject. Petitions will then 
be presented to the House of Commons from the gas com- 
panies in the United Kingdom, exposing the defects of the Act, 
and the injury and injustice it would inflict on them should it 
come into operation in its present form; and, if the gas com- 
panies be properly alive to their own interests, not one of them 
will fail to send a petition to that effect. The meter manufac- 
turers are also taking measures for the protection of their 
interests. At a meeting of the Gas-meter Manufacturers 
Association, last week, resolutions were unanimously agreed 
to, setting forth the main objections they entertain to the pre- 
sent state of the law, based principally on the proviso intro- 
duced in the Amendment Act of last year, which removed the 
obligation from county justices to appoint inspectors for the 
purpose of testing and stamping meters; thereby rendering 
such appointment permissive instead of obligatory. The effect 
of that proviso, it was stated in the resolutions, would be, that 
no appointments would be made in many districts where meter 
manufacturers principally carry on their business—as in the 
metropolitan counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex ; 
| and that, in consequence, those meter makers who cannot get 


|their meters stamped, would not be able to carry on their 











‘consumers whose meters require repair after the 13th of 
October next, for none could be replaced afterwards without 
‘being stamped. The resolutions further complain of the test- 
ing clause of the Act as being imperfect, and not calculated to 
detect errors in meters in all the circumstances under which 
they are commonly used. The fees prescribed by the Act are 
also objected to, as unfair and unjust, inasmuch as they are 
more favourable to one class of meters than to another. 

It was nothing but the assumption that the Sale of Gas Act 


induced those who were interested in the matter to have 
allowed the objectionable proviso to be introduced ; for, so far 





!Act should have been permitted to pass. Nothing can show 
‘more forcibly the injustice and inconvenience that would arise 
from the operation of the Act, if it be not amended before the 
13th of October next, than the condition in which the meter 











| 


| 


'trade, for gas companies would in general limit their orders to | field, Dewsbury and Batley, and Portsea Bills, have been con- | 
|stamped meters. The deficiency in the number of inspectors | tested, and carried in committees of the Lords; and the | 
appointed, it is urged, would be seriously inconvenient to gas Sowerby Bridge, Elland and Huddersfield bills, in committees 


| 
| 
| 


would be thoroughly amended this session that could have | 
| satisfactory to all parties; and the Elland Company have 


as the meter manufacturers are concerned, it would have been 
far preferable that Mr. Deedes’s motion for the repeal of the | 


|| makers in the metropolis would be placed. About two-thirds | 
|| of all the gas-meters manufactured in the United Kingdom are 


| made within the metropolitan districts, though at the present 
time only one inspector has been appointed, and that one is 
| they have, as yet, shown no willingness to do so; and the 
duties of testing and stamping the great majority of the meters 


‘is quite evident that one person, unless endowed with super- 


would come to a dead-lock. That would inevitably be the 
case as the matter at present stands, even supposing the sole 
meter inspector discharged his duties with the utmost activity 
and impartiality ; but, if he were partial to one class of meters, 
and inspected and stamped them in preference to others, not 
only great inconvenience, but great injustice would be the 
consequence ; for the trade might thus be thrown into a few 
hands. The defects of the Act in its original state are of minor 








for the City of London. The magistrates of Middlesex and of , 
'the adjoining counties may, if they please, appoint others, but | 


‘made in this kingdom would devolve on a single individual. It | for £40,000. The result of their opposition has been to give 


human powers, would be totally unable to get through half the | 
/mass of business thus thrown upon him, and the meter trade | 
clauses by which the commissioners were authorized to pur- 





importance compared with the practical grievance which the 
amendment of last session introduced, whereby the magistrates 
of any county may refuse to appoint inspectors to do the work 
which the Act itself renders obligatory ; and which, if left un- 
done, the defaulters are liable to heavy penalties. The case of 
the meter manufacturers is so strong on this point that we 
cannot suppose their remonstrances will fail to have due weight. 


The Astronomer Royal’s experience in gasholders has led 
him to recognize, with some evasions, what is generally under- | 
stood by that term; and he has given instructions stating | 
the requirements of apparatus in gasholders taken to the, 
Exchequer to be stamped. He has rejected the wheel and) 
dial-indicator, by which the most minute variations can be| 
noted, and has directed that each bell must have two vertical 
scales on its opposite sides, distinctly graduated to cubic feet, | 
and decimal subdivisions of a cubic foot, at least as low as 
one-hundredth part, on bells whose contents do not exceed 5 
feet ; and, for the purpose of reading such minute subdivisions, | 
it is required that a microscope be attached close to each scale. | 
A pressure-guage with a range of four inches is also to be 
attached, in communication with the interior of the bell, and, 
the latter “‘ must be exactly balanced at all depths of immer-| 
sion in the water of the cistern, by. means of a cycloid;” the 
pressure-gauge serving to show, whether or not, it is so, 
exactly balanced. It seems, therefore, that the Astronomer, 
Royal, is at length aware that the “ balances” of gasholders, 
mentioned in the Sale of Gas Act, do not mean pairs of scales, | 
and that “the excellent balance at the Exchequer Office,” | 
which he reported to be quite sufficient for the purpose, is not, 
exactly the kind of apparatus fitted for equipoising the bells 
of gasholders suspended in water. 

The proceedings of Parliament in respect of the various, 
gas bills of the session, have progressed so rapidly that the 
fate of the whole may now be confidently predicted. That of , 
the Aldershot Gas Company has failed from non-compliance 
with the standing orders of both Houses. The oppositions | 
threatened to the Swansea, Clitheroe, Atherton, Uxbridge, || 
Whitworth Vale, and Wigan Bills, have been compromised ; 








the first by the consent of the .company to supply 11-candle 


gas at a maximum price of 4s. per 1000 feet. ‘The Maccles- 


of the Commons. The Macclesfield Company have got rid of | 
the stipulation clandestinely introduced into the Commissioners , | 
Act of last session, by which the commissioners were au- || 
thorized to supply 18-candle gas at 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet, in| 
the event of the failure of the company to carry a new bill 
this session, and the latter will henceforward be permitted to 
charge 4s. per 1000 feet for 12-candle gas, or 5s. 6d. for 20- | 
candle gas. The contest between the existing and a proposed 
rival company at Sowerby Bridge has terminated in a sale of 
the works of the old company to the Local Board, on terms 





carried a bill which enables them to charge 5s. per 1000 feet 
for 14-candle gas. The opposition of the commissioners, and | 
a section of the gas consumers to the Huddersfield Company’s | 
Bill, has been defeated under somewhat peculiar circumstances. 
About two years since, a negotiation took place between the 

company and the commissioners, which resulted in a pro- 
visional agreement for the sale of the undertaking to the latter 
for £63,000. In consequence, however, of the opposition 
raised by a popular mob-orator, the agreement was abandoned, 
and the company have this year applied to Parliament for an | 
Act of incorporation, having hitherto had no parliamentary 
powers to break up the streets. Acting under the same pressure 
which caused them to throw up the purchase, the commissioners 
this year opposed the company’s bill, with the expectation that 
they might coerce the company into a sale of their undertaking, 





the company a share capital of £60,000, with an average divi- 
dend of 8} per cent. for their investment up to the present 
time, and to cause the disappearance from the bill of certain 


chase the undertaking, should they ever come to terms with 
the company for so doing. The evidence of Messrs. Anderson 
and Penny, in support of the pretensions of the commissioners, 
would have excited no surprise had it been given by Messrs. 
Flintoff or Hughes; but we confess we are surprised that 
persons who make pretensions to have had any experience 
whatever in such matters can be found to say that gas-works, 
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capable of manufacturing 100 millions of cubic feet of gas per 
annum, and having 30 miles of suitable mains, with all the 
necessary adjuncts, and 4000 service-pipes, meters, &c., can 
be constructed anywhere in this country for £35,000. Upon 
such a capital, 84d. per 1000 cubic feet would suffice to pay 
a 10 percent. dividend ; and we challenge these persons to in- 
dicate any place in Great Britain where experience has produced 
such results. 


An attempt is now making, with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment, to smuggle through Parliament, by means of a false title, 
a bill which threatens virtually to set aside the settlement of 
the supply of gas to the metropolitan districts, which it was 
hoped the Act of last session would have secured for many 
years. The short title of the bill, which was introduced on the 
14th inst., was read a second time on the 20th, passed through 
committee, on the 21st, and stands for third reading on April 
8th, is ‘‘Greenwicu Hosritat Works,” and, it professes to 
be “a Bill to enable the Commissioners of Greenwich Hospi- 
tal to execute certain works for the service of such Hospi- 
tal.” It could scarcely have been imagined that the “ certain 
works ” thus generally mentioned, were gas-works ; but such 
is really the object of the bill, and nothing else. Its real and 
sole purpose is to enable the commissioners to open the streets 
and lay down gas-pipes, so that they may construct gas-works 
and light the Hospital and all buildings belonging to the com- 
missioners, with the view, as stated, of etfecting ‘a consider- 
able saving to the revenues of the said Hospital.” 


In the first clause of the bill, the Gas-works Clauses Act is 
incorporated, with several peculiar exceptions and strange in- 
terpretations. Among the exceptions, are the clauses relating 
to the amont of profit, and the yearly receipt and expenditure, 
and in the new interpretations it is to be understood that the 
words “inhabitants of the district,” mean ‘‘ Greenwich Hospi- 
tal.” The commissioners apply for power to become the 
! managers of their own gas-works, or to let them to a con- 
tractor ; and, by the fifth clause, it is provided that the supply- 
ing of gas to any buildings or apartments in the Hospital “ in 
consideration of any payment by any officers of the said Hos- 
pital occupying such buildings or apartments shall not be 
deemed a supplying of gas for sale within the meaning of any 
enactment forbidding or restraining the same.” The term 
“‘ Greenwich Hospital” is to be interpreted to include the 
Royal Naval Asylum, and any dwelling-houses or other build- 
ings belonging to the commissioners. 

We regret to see the names of Mr. Hutt and Mr. Cowper 
on the back of this bill, for a more discreditable transaction it 
is scarcely possible to conceive any public men could be mixed 
up with. The disguise under which the Dill is introduced 
shows that it is an affair to be ashamed of; and the jesuitical 
attempt to evade the provisions of the Metropolis Gas Regu- 
lation Act, by making a distinction between payment for the 
supply of gas and the sale of gas, we have seldom known 
equalled by the most wily casuist. This disguise and subter- 
fuge are, however, so repugnant to common honesty and 
to common sense, that they cannot fail to defeat the ob- 
ject of their contrivers. Such a measure would be a direct 
|violation of the provisions of the Metropolis Gas Regula- 
tion Act, which, it was understood, secured to existing gas 
companies the exclusive supply of gas in their respective dis- 
tricts, unless it were proved that they were either not in a 
condition adequately to supply such districts, or had failed to 
|comply with the obligations imposed by the Act. The com- 
missioners of Greenwich Hospital did not make any complaint 





||last year before the parliamentary committee, either of the 


quantity, quality, or price of the gas supplied to them by the 
Phoenix Company. That company have laid down mains ex- 
pressly for the supply of the Hospital, and it is now attempted 
to deprive them, by an underhand manceuvre, apparently with 
the sanction of the Government, of the advantages they have 
struggled to gain, and which were secured to them by Act of 
Parliament. 





As we propose reprinting in our next number the Quarterly 
Share-List of Gas and Water Companies, we shall be obliged 
by our readers pointing out any change which may have taken 
place in the paid-up capital, dividends, or value of shares, since 
the publication of the last list, on the Ist of January last, of 
which we have not been already advised. 
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Communicates Article. 
REMARKS ON GAS FROM WATER, TURF, AND COAL, 
By Mr. G. Howr1z, 

Engineer and Manager to the Copenhagen Gas-Works. 
(Continued from page 144.) 

The next point to be determined, is the cost of purifying water- 
gas fiom carbonic acid. When the purifiers are well arranged, I 
have found that 11b. of quick lime absorbs 0-75 Ib, of carbonic acid, 
or 6:24 cubic feet ; butit does so only when alkalies are present, for, 
they facilitate the combination of the carbonic acid and lime. This! 
amount of absorption is very nearly the quantity which the lime} 
would absorb theoretically. The following, therefore, is the caleu- 
lation for the two kinds of water-gas :— 

The gas, prepared according to Mr. White’s process, if all the 
water be decomposed, will require, for every 1000 feet— 








Coke inthe furnace . . ..... . © 1LM2Ibs. 
Charcoal in the retort, equal to 15lbsofcarbon 185 ,, 
Lime for purifying . .. etait is 


Gillard’s water-gas, as made in Narbonne, will require— 
Coke in the furnace . . . ... =. ~. « 118/bs. 
Charcoalin the retort ........ «18, 
Sametorpurityme . 1.1. + ssc 2s Gy 


I will next consider the production of gas from other substances, 
especially from common Newcastle coal and from turf, both of 
which, as well as water-gas, will serve for mixing with gas from 
common coal. The quantity of fuel required for the produttion of 
gas from coal and from turf cannot be determined with the same 





accuracy theoretically as water-gas, for those processes are more 
complicated, and involve problems which, so far as I am aware, || 
chemical theories have not yet been able to solve. 

The cost of making gas from Pelaw Main and other Newcastle 
coal is so well known that I need not state it here; but the manu- 
facture of turf-gas is not so generally understood, and the process | 
which I have adopted during the last year is, I believe, entirely |; 
new. 

In Bavaria, turf is used in large quantities for the manufacture 
of gas, according to Pettenkofer’s process, which consists in the re- 
distillation of turf-tar, by which means a better result is obtained. 

One pound of turf, dried in the air, yields 5°44 cubic feet of im- 
pure gas, of the following composition :— 


Condensed by bromine... ...... 3S 
Light carburetted hydrogen, and hydrogen. . . 56:5 
Ceppommie OED ww tt ttl tl wt tlt we B 
Coen lt ce 6 ees. oe BS 
100 
The production of 1000 cubic feet of pure gas requires— 
Turf . . . 236 lbs. 


Coke of Pelaw Main coal . 28 ,, 
Lime for purifying . . . 40,, 

The turf yields, in addition to the gas, 70 lbs. of turf-coke and 
6lbs; of tar. If we extend Pettenkofer’s process, so that the pro- 
ducts of the distillation of the turf may pass through glowing turf- 
coke, which can be readily done by allowing the charred turf from 
the previous charges to remain in a retort open at both ends, we 
obtain from 1 1b, of turf 15 feet of impure gas, possessing the fol- 
lowing constituents :— 


Condensed by bromine. . . . ... . - 05 
Light carburetted hydrogen, and hydrogen . - 58 
MON - 28 
Carbonic acid . . . : bom « 3S 


To produce 1000 feet of gas, requires of— 
Turf, driedinair . . . . 80lbs. 
ee & fs «Show ae Se 
SS eee ee ee 
and the turf yields, besides the gas, 20 lbs of turf-coke of very bad | 
quality, and a small quantity of tar. 
To produce 1000 feet of gas from Newcastle coal (Pelaw Main), ' 
requires of— 
Coal. 2 « « 6 0 «© «© « Shlbe, 
ee 4 ew x <6 oe ee 
DE w 6s e646 whe Oe 


and the coal yields, besides the gas, 139 lbs. of coke and 7Ibs.of tar. | 
The gas contains, as is well known, 3°5 per cent. of hydrocarbons | 
condensible by bromine. 

It will, now, not be difficult to estimate the cost of manufacture 
of 1000 cubic feet of each kind of gas, estimating the cost of the 
materials at the prices in the locality. It must, however, be ob- 
served, that the cost of the water-gas, as before stated, is taken at 
a minimum, and on the assumption that some means may be con- 
trived for decomposing all the steam that passes through the retort. 
The other items of cost are—construction of works, labour, and 
wear and tear. These can, of course, only be determined by prac- 
tical working. It is probable that the cost of construction for coal- 
gas is greater than it would be for water or turf-gas, as a greater 
quantity of the latter can be made in a retort in a given time than 
= 


















































of the former. On the other hand, iron retorts are obliged to be 
used in the manufacture of water-gas, instead of clay retorts, for 
the latter are too porous, and are not suitable for working with so 
great a pressure as is requisite to produce economical results with 
water or turf-gas. There would not be much difference in the cost 
of labour; for, although the making of water-gas requires fewer 
workmen than coal-gas, yet greater skill and care are necessary to 
insure the best effects, and to prevent the injury which might be 
caused by a trifling neglect. The wear and tear of the retorts in 
the production of water-gas must be greater than in making gas 
from coal, in consequence of the high temperature required, and to 
the oxidizing action; but there is reason to think that it would be 
otherwise in the production of turf-gas. 

The great practical difficulty in making water-gas is, as already 
stated, the decomposition of all the water used, for the steam that | 
— off without being decomposed not only occasions a waste of | 

uel and time, but it causes also a diminution of the per centage of | 





hydrocarbons in the gas. As a proof that it produces this effect, I | 
will state the results of one of my experiments. From 12 lbs. of | 
Boghead coal and 10 lbs. of water, there were made 286 cubic feet | 
of gas, of which, 5°6 per cent = 16 feet, consisted of heavy hydro- 
carbons, condensible by bromine. But, 121bs of Boghead coal 
yields 75°4 cubic feet of gas, of which 27 per cent. are condensible, 
or equal to 20°35 feet of heavy hydrocarbons—thus showing a | 
loss of about 25 per cent. It could, indeed, scarcely be otherwise ; 
for, though the steam is highly heated, it has, nevertheless, too | 
low a temperature to be decomposed, and thus some hydrocarbon 
combinations are formed, which become condensed on cooling. 

In order to ascertain whether steam could decompose coal-tar at 
a great heat, I let the steam pass over incandescent charcoal, that | 
had been previously dipped in coal-tar. A gas was thus obtained, | 
consisting of— 


Light carburetted hydrogen 30 per cent. 

Hydrogen . cece eae « 
Carbonic oxide. te’ <« 
Carbonic acid . io + 


In this experiment, olefiant gas was not obtained, but the com- 
— parts of the gas showed clearly that the tar was decom- 
osed. 
, It is on the decomposition of tar by steam that M. Isoard’s 
pe is based. Super-heated and highly-exrpanded steam is 
rought into contact with the vapour from coal-tar under a high 
pressure, whereby the latter is decomposed with the production, it 
seems, of heavy hydrocarbons. Gillard has, undoubtedly, the merit 
of having decomposed all the steam employed satisfactorily ; but, | 
whether the increased wear and tear caused by his process will not | 
more than counterbalance its advantage, remains to be proved. 

It is evident, from what has been adduced, that water-gas is 
very costly, and that it cannote compete with coal-gas, either in | 
England, or in any neighbouring country which can be readily 
supplied from England with coal; and that there is no probability, | 
looking at the subject from a theoretical point of view, that the | 
cost of its production will ever be reduced to that of coal-gas so | 
long as aad can be procured at the present prices. But, in other 
countries, where gas-coal is dear and anthracite coal is cheap, 
water-gas may be economical. 

I will now proceed to the consideration of turf-gas. Common 
turf-gas, it is evident, can only have a limited and local application, 
for the expense of purifying it, and the great difliculty of prevent- 
ing the combustion or smouldering of the turf-charcoal, when 
drawn from the retorts, lessens the economy of the manufacture. 
Turf cannot be sold on the spot where it it is obtained at less than 
6s. or 7s. per ton; and, as it occupies three times the space of coal, 
the expense of carriage is very high. Turf-gas, however, possesses 
greater advantage, when it is made in the manner I have men- 
tioned, by passing the productg of distillation over a mass of 
glowing charcoal, whereby not only the tar, but also the olefiant 
gas, is decomposed, and a large quantity of gas is obtained from a 
small quantity of turf, though it does not consist altogether of 
illuminating gas. The quantity of gas obtained from a pound of 
turf depends on the mass and on the temperature of the glowing 
charcoal through which it passes. The more slowly it passes 
through, the better is the result; but in this consists the difficulty 
of the operation, when it is conducted on a large scale. At the 
commencement, turf yields its gas and tar-vapour with great 
rapidity; and the pressure often equals that of two feet head of water 
when the gas is exposed to the incandescent charcoal : for this reason, 
clay retorts are useless. The bursting of the retort is not, how- 
ever, likely, though such an accident might happen; and if, in | 
endeavouring to avoid such an occurrence, the charcoal be packed 
lightly in the retort, there is a perceptible diminution in the quan- 
tity of gas produced. The difficulties are, however, by no means 
insurmountable, as the operation only requires careful and con- | 
stant inspection. 

The advantages of turf-gas are best seen in comparison with | 
water-gas, which requires for its manufacture much larger quan- | 
tities of lime and fad, exceeding considerably the cost of the turf ; | 
at least, in most places where the freight of coal is very high. | 

Turf has the same influence on coal-tar as steam, which is shown | 











in the following experiment with turf soaked in coal tar. One | 
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| Ibs, of Boghead would have produced 31:4 feet of gas, with 27 per || 


| about equal to 9°7 feet of olefiant gas. 


| distilled and passed through turf-coke, so that there was not produced 


| to contain 2°5 per cent. condensible with bromine. 


| of turf than by distilling them alone. Similar results were obtained | 


169 


hundred pounds of turf absorbed 121 Ibs. of tar; and 1 Ib. of the 
saturated turf yielded 15 cubic feet of impure gas, consisting of— 
Light carburetted hydrogen . 70 lbs. 
Carbonic oxide . a. a 








ov 

Carbonicacid. . .... 10,, I} 

To make 1000 cubic feet of pure gas, required 74 lbs. of tarred | 
turf; and there remained 33 lbs. of coke of excellent quality. De- 
composed turf-gas can be combined advantageously with Boghead | 
gas, and produces a better effect from Boghead coal than when it 
is used alone. The result of one of many experiments will serve | 
to prove this assertion. IY 
Five Ibs. of Boghead coal, and 15 lbs, of turf, produced 160 , 
cubic feet of pure gas, with 10°8 per cent, condensation by bromine ;'' 
or of the 160 feet of gas, 17-28 were heavy hydrocarbons. Five |; 





cent. condensation, or 8°48 feet of heavy hydrocarbons, which is’ 
The difference, 17-28—9°7 

=7°58 cubic feet, may have been derived either by a greater quan- 

tity of gas from Boghead, or from the turf, or from both. As 160) 
cubic feet of gas were obtained from the turf and Boghead, and 
31-4 cubic feet from the Boghead alone, we may assume the quantity | 
from the turf to have been 160—3°4=128'6 cubic feet. Turf was then | 


more than 8°5 cubic feet from every lb., and the gas was found | 
This, con- | 
sequently, gives from 128-6 cubic feet, an amount of 3:2 cubic feet 
of heavy hydrocarbons. There must, therefore, be thus gained, 
7°58 — 3-2 =4°38 cubic feet, more from 5 lbs. of Boghead and 15 lbs. | 


by distilling Boghead with a kind of brown coal found in Bornholm, | 
which, in its oxygenous qualities very much resembles turf. 
From the foregoing investigations, it will, I think, be manifest 





| that the following conclusions may be drawn :— 


1st. That oxygenous substances, such as water, turf, brown, 
coal, and the like, possess the power of converting condensible | | 
hydrocarbon compounds into permanent gases, and, apparently, | 
even into heavy hydrocarbons; but only during the distillation 
of the coals. |} 

2nd. That gas from turf, when decomposed by being passed | 
through incandescent charcoal, yields, in most cases, a far cheaper | 
and more profitable gas for mixing with the rich and heavy gas from | 
Boghead coal, than water-gas; and that the latter will never, in) 
all probability, be able to compete with the former, except under | 
special local circumstances. 





Correspondence. | 


MR. BOWDITCH’S PURIFYING PROCESS. 

Srr,—The JourNaL or Gas LigutinG, for Feb. 26, 1861, con- 
tains a letter from Mr. O. Brothers, of the Blackburn Gas-Works, 
relative to my process of purifying gas. I saw this letter, for the 
first time, in London, on Thursday, March 7, and, upon my return 
home, wrote to inform Mr. Brothers that I proposed to visit 
Blackburn on Thursday, March 14, for the purpose of confirmin 
or confuting the statements made in his letter, I communicate 
my intention of taking some gentlemen with me hence, and my 
desire that certain gentlemen of Blackburn might be present, in 
order to render mistake impossible. In consequence of a com- 
munication from Mr, Brothers, I was accompanied only by my 
assistant, Dr. Fries. At Blackburn, I met, accidentally, Mr. C. 8. 
Bennett, of Manchester, who went with me to the works, where || 
we saw Mr. Brothers and the chairman of the directors. After || 
some time, the vice-chairman came, and there were thus six per-| 
sons present during the experiments; all of whom saw and agreed | 
in the results. tj 

In the first experiment, the gas (free from sulphuretted hydro- | 
gen) was passed through a tube, containing broken fire-brick, 
heated ina gas furnace, over lead-paper, through a condensing 
tube, and then through a purifier containing cold slaked lime. | 
The same gas was then passed through a tube containing heated 
slaked lime, over lead-paper, and through a purifier containing cold 
lime, similar to the one which had been used before. 

The tubes employed were of the same size, made from the same 
glass, and heated to the same temperature, in similar furnaces, 
The lead-paper and the cold slaked lime used were furnished by 
Mr. Brothers. 

The result of the experiment was, that the lead-paper next the 
fire-brick tube was not affected, and the cold-lime following it 
remained unchanged; the lead-paper next the hot lime tube was 
rapidly and strongly blackened, although often renewed, and the 
cold lime became green and yellow, as it does when subjected to 
sulphuretted impurities in the purifiers of a gas-work. This 
experiment proves—1. That broken fire-brick, heated to a safe 
temperature (about 380° F.) does not liberate sulphuretted hydro- 
gen from Blackburn gas which has been purified by the ordinary 
methods. 2. That when this gas has been subjected to the action 
of heated brick, and subsequently passed through cold slaked lime, 
the action of heated lime upon it is the same as if it had never 
been experimented with. 

These results having been witnessed for about half an hour, and 
assented to by all present, Mr. Brothers wished that Avs brick 
































i bricks, heated so highly as to decompose some of the most valuable 
| illuminating constituents, and deposit part of their carbon, it yet 
| contains nearly its original quantity of sulphur, which heated lime 


{ 


'|that the passage of gas through heated bricks is no discovery of 
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might be employed, and that he might bave the management of the 
heat. He accordingly placed a tube in the furnace, and heated it 
so strongly as at once to show me that it did not contain brick, but 
lime; for the excessive heat expelled the water of hydration, and 
nearly filled the condensing-tube, and in a few minutes broke the 
heated tube ; whereupon I poured out the contents, and found lime. 
A tube containing brick was then brought, and heated by Mr. 
Brothers so highly that the gas passing was partly decomposed, 
,and the bricks were blackened by the carbon deposited from the 
| gas by the heat. The gas which passed from the brick thus heated 
; scorched part of the lead-paper, and darkened the rest of it by sul- 
|phuretted hydrogen liberated from the overheated gas. The con- 
densing-tube was coated by brownish matter, and the cold lime was 
|| very slightly coloured. The gas thus treated was then passed 
| through a hot-lime tube, and lead-papers were blackened by it 
|: almost as rapidly as if it were the normal gas. 

'| ‘This experiment proves that when gas has been passed through 








| liberates, and cold lime removes. 
Identical results will be obtained with all coal-gas. I must add, 


to-day. It was done more than two vears ago in my laboratory, 
and has frequently been done since with uniformly negative results, 
unless the temperature were high enough to decompose part of the 
gas. Then, of course, sulphuretted hydrogen is evolved, just as it 
is when naphthaline, &c., are distilled, per se. Mr. Brothers says, 
“It appears to me that, whatever way ordinary well-purified gas 
is heated—say from 300° to 350° Fahr.—(provided the substance 
used” [to communicate heat, I suppose] “has no chemical action 
upon the gas), the vapours of sulphide of carbon are decomposed, 
and that the sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid generated 
can be afterwards removed by the ordinary lime purification.” 
This paragraph contains serious mistakes. Bisulphide of carbon 
may be passed, for any length of time, over heated bricks without 
/suffering decomposition. That I might not quote old results, it 
has been so passed over heated bricks for an entire day, in my labo- 
ratory, this week, and at the day’s end the lead-paper over which 








| 
| 


| 


|| March 16,1861. Same glass tube, + feet long, filled with slaked 


‘another purpose, may illustrate this. 


it passed, after exit from the heated tube, was not discoloured. 
Heated gas to 300° or 350° Fahr. is spoken of, as if this were the 
temperature to which it is heated by a contact with heated lime. 
These are the temperatures of the lime, not of the gas; and it is 
really surprising that people should confound things so different. 
The notes of some experiments, made yesterday and to-day for 


| March 15, 1861. Glass tube, 4 feet long, filled with pebbles, 
heated in sandbath to 327° F. Gas passed through the tube for 
3 hours in a full stream; temperature of gas, on exit from tube, 
147° I. No reaction with lead-paper. 


lime, and heated in sandbath to 327° F. Gas at town’s pressure 
passed through, came out at 88° F., and blackened lead-paper 
strongly. Gas free from sulphur, after passing through cold lime. 





Gas, from a flexible gas-bag, pressed through the same tube 
(filled with the same lime), in a rapid stream, issued from it at 
'144° F, Temperature of bath, 327° F. 

The temperatures were taken by thermometers, of which I have 
myself ascertained the correctness. W. R. Bownrren. 

St. Andrew's, Wakefield, March 16, 1861. 





Srr,—According to Mr. Bowditch (which, no doubt, you will | 
| hear more of in your next publication), I decompose the gas in | 


|' passing it over brick-dust, &c., and that mere heat has nothing to | 


o with the extraction of sulphide of carbon from coal-gas, To put | 
this assertion of the reverend gentleman’s to the test, I heated a | 
tube (with no materials whatever in it), 3 feet long and 1-Sth of an 
inch in diameter, with two of the gas furnaces supplied by Mr. 
| Saville—the jets being turned down to small blue flickering points. 
| When the tube became heated, I turned gas into it at one end, and 
| placed a piece of acetate of lead-paper in at the other, and in two 
minutes the lead-paper became very much discoloured. Can Mr. 
‘Bowditch state why the gas should, in this case, liberate sulphur 
‘compounds, when neither lime nor any other material was placed 
,in the tube, except that heat was the cause of it? 
| After this, for twenty-four hours, I passed the gas (at the rate 
of 13 cubic feet per hour) from the heated tube through a filtered 
‘solution of acetate of lead, and afterwards through a filtered solu- 





|tion of lime-water. In the former solution, a very palpable deposit 
i ae of lead took place, and the second solution was slightly 
|, turbid. 

The reverend gentleman has told me personally that he does not 
|| know why coal-gas passed over heated lime should break up the 
vapours of sulphide of carbon, in preference to brick-dust, &c.; 
and that he will give me a cheque for £500 if I can tell him. 
After so handsome an offer, I trust, when he has read this letter, 
in which my experiments prove that heat alone is the cause of the 
|| breaking up of the sulphur vapours, he will send me, through the 
Wakefield post-office (which, by-the-bye, he states is very ir- 
\regular), the jive hundred pound cheque as a reward for my dis- 
covery. ORLANDO BROTHERS, 
ls Gas- Works, Blackburn, March 21, 1861, 








| area to the other in cocks or taps for liquids. 


Regtster of Pew Patents. 


2117.—Witiam JounstTon, metal merchant, and W11u1am Ross, brass- 
founder, both of Glasgow, N.B., for “‘ Improvements in taps or valves,” 

Patent dated Sept. 1, 1860. 

This invention relates to improvements applicable to various classes of 
taps or valves, and has for its object increased simplicity, economy, and 
durability. In one modification of it, the valve-chamber is bored cylin- 
drically to receive a species of elongated piston or plunger, furnished with 
two packings consisting of washers or rings of leather, or other elastic or 
pliable material. The inlet into the valve-chamber is by an aperture, 
which, when the valve is closed lies between, or within the packings of 
the piston, in such a way that the fluid can pass neither downwards nor 
upwards. The outlet from the valve-chamber is by an aperture opposite 
to, and at a lower level than the inlet aperture, so that the lower packing 
lies between the inlet and the outlet when the valve is closed. To open 
the valve, any convenient mechanical contrivance may be adopted to move 
the piston, so that one of the packings crosses the inlet, and allows the 
fluid to pass across the valve-chamber to the outlet. The mode of con- 
structing the piston, or of putting its parts together, may be varied ; but, in 
the plan preferred, the packings are made of comparatively thin leather, 
and are cupped, their concavities being placed towards each other, so that 
the internal pressure, when the valve is closed, has a direct tendency to 
keep the packings tight. In some cases, a continuous packing may be 
used in place of the two described, being proportioned to extend a suffi- |’ 
cient distance in each direction beyond the inlet when the valve is closed, 

and in some cases a lining tube of different material such as brass—in the 
case of iron tubes for example—or glass may be fitted in the valve- 

chamber, or bore for the piston to work in. Instead of one inlet or outlet 

aperture in the side of the valve-chamber, there may be two or more, and 

such apertures may be in various positions around the chamber; and, 

instead of the water or fluid-way being across the valve-chamber, the out- 

let may be by one end of the chamber. 

This modification is of very economical construction ; and, while it may 
be fitted to be actuated by a latch-handle, or similar contrivance for the 
hand, is very suitable for a ball-float cock, In the latter case, the piston 
is actuated by the projecting end of the float-lever, which lever is centred 
on a pin, fitted in rings formed on the side of the tap. If the usual ball- | 
float of copper is employed for this tap, it is necessary to weight it slightly, | 
as the tap is “equilibrium,”’ and requires as much force to open as to| 
shut it, although it does not require as much force to shut it as those) 
shutting against the pressure. It is preferred, however, to fit ball-float | 
cocks, constructed according to this invention, with floats made of earthen- 
ware or glass, of such a thickness as to be of the proper weight; or the) 
float-ball may be made of wood painted, or otherwise coated to render it| 
impervious to water. 

The drawings attached to the specification show various modifications of | 
the invention as adapted for other purposes. 


2204.—Joun Perniz, jun., of Rochdale, Lancaster, ironmonger, for| 

“ Tmprovements in cocks or taps for liquids.” Patent dated Sept. 12, 

1860. 
At the extremity of the induction-passage are two seats, to which valves | 
are adapted, fixed upon a spindle, which passes through the tap and is 
provided with a button at the top. The area of the lower valve is larger | 
than that of the upper valve, and the two are, therefore, held to their 
seats by the pressure of the fluid. In order to allow the liquid to flow | 
into the eduction-passage, the spindle is raised, so as to open ways through | 
the two seatings. Upon leaving the spindle at liberty, the fluid, acting 
upon both valves, will tend to keep them in equilibrium; but, as the 
area of the lower valve is greater than that of the upper, a downward 
motion will be imparted, and the tap will be closed by self-acting means. 
It is evident that the force with which this closing shall take place, may 
be regulated by varying the proportions cf the one area to the other. 

The claim is for the employment of the two valves, one of superior 

















2210.—Artuur Ransrorp, of Manchester, brass finisher, for ‘ Jmprove- 
ments in galleries or supports for gas-shades.’ Patent dated Sept. 13, 
1860. 
Instead of the three-armed gallery or support, with its central supply- 
pipe and burner, as hitherto used, the gallery and support, according to 
this invention, is in the form of a segment of a circle, with a screwed 
socket or connexion at the outside edge thereof, and a burner-socket pro- 
jecting inwards in a slanting position ; the said connecting-socket being 
tapped to screw on the “gas-fitting” or supply-pipe, so that when the 
glass shade is put on the gallery and screwed by a thumb-screw, in the 
usual manner, there will not be any shadow thrown, as is the case with 
the ordinary gallerics and supply-pipes now in common use. With this 
arrangement of the gallery and supply-pipe, free access is left to light 
the gas. 


2220.—Cuartes Turopute Lavunay and Avcuste Marre ALEXANDRE 
Domine DE Vrernez, both of Paris, gentlemen, for “ Improvements in 
treating coal naphtha, and in apparatus employed therein.’ Patent dated 
Sept. 14, 1860. 
The object of these improvements is the treating of coal naphtha in such 
a manner as to make the same more suitable sor naphthalizing illumi- 
nating gas than the coal naphtha hitherto employed for the said purpose. 
For this purpose, the raw or crude naphtha or light oil obtained by the 
distillation of coal tar, is submitted to the repeated action of sulphuric 
acid by causing the naphtha to pass through a series of vessels, partly 
filled with the said acid, the naphtha falling from one vessel into the 
next following, while suitable dip-pipes cause the naphtha to enter near 
the bottom of each vessel, from whence the naphtha, being of less specific 
weight than the sulphuric acid, is obliged to rise in this latter, and, tra- 
versing each time nearly the full height of the acid, is brought in repeated 
contact therewith, and thereby deprived of those parts that make crude 
coal naphtha less suitable for the naphthalizing of illuminating gas than 
that treated according to this method. After this, for still more improv- 
ing the naphthalizing property of the naphtha, the same is caused to run 
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through a filter, which it is preferred to compose o 





clay, and some proto or perchloride of iron, zinc, or other suitable bases. 
Or, instead of this filtering, the naphtha may be submitted to distillation, 


suitable clarifying materials. The purified naphtha thus obtained may 
then be used for napthalizing illuminating gas. 


series of vessels, each preceding vessel being situated at a higher level 
than the one next following, but the details of this part of the invention 
can only be rendered intelligible by reference to the drawings attached 
to the specification. 
2241.—Grorce Davies, C.E., of 1, Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn, London, 
and 28, Enoch Square, Glasgow, patent agent, for “ Improvements 
in lamps for burning coal oil and other like combustible fluids, part of which 
improvement is applicable to gas-fittings.” Patent dated Sept. 15, 1860. 
These improvements relate, firstly, toa peculiar method of constructing 
the cap of such lamps, whereby currents of air may be allowed to pass 





oxygen, so necessary for the proper burning of coal oil, and other like 
combustible fluids; such air also, at the same time, tending to keep 
the chimney cool. 

This part of the invention, consists in providing the lower flange of the 
hollow cone, or air deflector, enclosing the upper end of the wick-tube, 


ribs or corrugations, so as to form a number of air-pasaages, around and 
beneath the lower flared end, or edge of the chimney. 

The improvements relate secondly, to the method of securing chimneys, 
or shades of such lamps, end consists in the peculiar application of a 
spring, bolt, or catch, for retaining the chimney, or shade of the lamp, in 
its proper position, the spring being so arranged, as to yield, as the chim- 
;ey expands, through the agency of the heat imparted to it, thus obvia- 
| ting the breakages, which frequently occur, when the chimneys or shades 
/are secured by means of the ordinary set-screws. This second part of 
||the invention, is applicable to all lamps and gas-fittings, in connexion 
|, with which, glass chimneys and shades are used. 
|| 2258.—James Hanson, of 2, Portland Place, Wandsworth Road, London, 

practical chemist, for “ Improvements in the manufacture of coal gas.” 
Patent dated Sept. 17, 1860. 
The objects of this invention are— 
| 1. To obtain the largest quantity of gas from any quantity of coals, or 
mixtures of coal, ordinarily used for the manufacture of gas, such gas 
having a higher illuminating power, than that which has been heretofore 
obtained by other modes, or methods of manufacture, and being also more 
free from noxious impurities. 

2. To avoid the formation and deposit in the retorts of any car- 
bonaceous matter, such as that which has hitherto been found so de- 
structive of retorts, and which has deprived the gas of much of its chief 
illuminating power or element. 

3. To obviate the necessity of the operations enduring so much heat as 
they have been hitherto compelled to endure in charging and discharging 
the retorts, and generally in conducting the process of the manufacture of 
coal-gas, 

4. To diminish the amount of labour usually required in the manu- 
facture of coal-gas ; to render the process more cleanly, and to insure 
exactness and certainty in cvery part of the operation, and of the results 
of every process. 

In working with three retorts, two of them are to be charged with coal 
placed in separate vessels, which are called cradles, in such a manner that 
the coals do not come in contact with the retorts in which the cradles 
charged with ceals are placed. It is proposed that these two retorts, 
which, for convenience, are called radiators, being heated to a proper de- 
gree, shall impart sufficieyt heat to the crdffles placed within them as to 
cause the vapours of the coals within the cradles to be evolved, and to 
pass with moderate rapidity into the third retort, which must be of larger 
diriensions than the radiators, 

Within the third retort, heated toa proper degree for converting vapour 
into gas, are to be placed metal plates, or other substances, arranged in 
such wise that the vapours evolved from the coals in the cradles must 
impinge upon and pass over every part of the incandescent surfaces of 
such plates or other substanees while passing through the third retort, so 
that such vapours must be converted into permanently elastic gas, 





| The clauses are :— 
| 1. The employment and use of vessels such as, or similar to, those 
which are here called cradles, to contain the coals, from which first vapour 
and then gas are to be gencrated in the manner herein described, the 
vapour being generated and evolved not by direct contact of the coals 
| with incandescent surfaces of metal or other substances, but by heat 
radiated from the radiators arranged as described, and imparted to the 
cradles with such power as to cause all the vapours which coals will yield 
to be freely evolved, and which vapours are to be converted into illu- 
minating gas by direct contact with incandescent surfaces of metal or 
other substances as herein described. 
2. The tests applied as herein described. 


APPLICATION FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
486.—James Youne, of Limefield, Edinburgh, N. Britain, Esq., for 
“ Improvements in apparatus for the treatment or distillation of bitumi- 
nous substances.” Feb, 25, 1861. 
572.-—GrorGE Eskuoime, of Rotherham, York, engineer, for “ Jimprove- 
ments in apparatus for regulating the supply of water to water-closets, 
and Sor other purposes where an occasional or intermittent supply is re- 
quired.” March 6, 1861. 
,593.—JosEru Jacos, of Briinn, Austria, but at present residing in Golden 
Square, London, for “ Improvements in the mode of and apparatus for 
obtaining gas, and the application thereof for domestic, manufacturing, 


{ 
| 
| 
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f cake, broken into 
pieces of about the size of a nut, mixed with small pieces of chalk and 


and finally, if required, be clarified by means of gelatine, glue, or other 


The apparatus employed for the above described processes consists of a 


beneath the lower edge of the chimney, and afford a liberal supply of 


and upon which, the flared end of the chimney rests, with a number of 
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coe cca : 

| 630.—CHARLEs Gammon, of Cloak Lane, London, gentleman, for ‘ Jm- 
provements in the mode of forming ventilators,” March 14, 1861. 

652.—F reperick Iracuset, chemical engineer, and Tuomas Ciayton, 
machinist, both of Manchester, in Lancaster, for ‘* Improvements in the 
manufacture of gas and in the apparatus employed therein,” March 15, 
1861. 

663.—Joun Incuam Taytor, of Manchester, civil and mechanical en- 





679.—Cuares Crayton, James Brerpon, and Atrrep ScuNeErper, all! 
of Deptford, in Kent, for “4 self-acting socket for taps, fire-plugs, and 
such like purposes.” March 18, 1861, 

681.—Micuart Henry, of 84, Fleet Street, London, patent agent, for 
” Improveme nis in furnace s, in which combustion is carried on Sor obtain- | 
ing gases or gaseous products to be usefuily applied”? A communication. 
March 18, 1861. 

707.—Makrc AnTornE Francois Mennons, of the British and Foreign | 
Patent Office, 39, Rue de l'Echiquer, Paris, France, for ‘* Jmprove- 


> 2 
ments in gas stop-cocks,””’ A communication, March 21, 1861. 


PROVISIONAL PROTECTION 
HAS BEEN GRANTED FOR THE UNDERMENTIONED INVENTIONS. 
593.—Jesreru Jacon, of Briinn, in Austria, but at present ‘residing in 
Golden Square, London, for ‘‘ Improvements in the mode of and appara- 
tus for obtaining gas, and the application thereof for domestic, manufac- 
turing, and other purposes.’ March 9, 1861. 


NOTICE HAS BEEN GIVEN OF INTENTION TO PROCEED 
WITH THE UNDERMENTIONED INVENTIONS. 
2673.—Witt1am Epwarps, of Manchester, engineer, for “A self-acting 
apparatus for regulating and adjusting the pressure of gas and other 
Jiuids.” Nov. 1, 1860. 

2699.—Tnomas Wrictey, of Bridge Hall Mills, near Bury, Lancaster, 
paper manufacturer, for “* Improvements in apparatus for jiltering water | 
and other liquids’’ Nov. 3. 1860. 

2703,—Josern Mrrcnetnt, of Keighley, York, iron-moulder, for “ Zm- | 
provements in the manufacture of cast-iron pip s, tube &, rollers, and simi- 
lar work.” Nov, 3, 1860, | 

2711.—James Wenster, of Birmingham, engineer, for “ Jmprovements | 
in obtaining gas (mainly oxygen) for improving artificial light, and for | 
other purposes, also for utilizing the products resulting from its manufac- 
ture.” Nov. 5, 1860. 

2716.—Joun Frocearr junior, of Lenton, in the county of Nottingham, 
doubler, for “ An improvement in apparatus for burning gas.’ Nov. 6, 
1860, 

2735.—Joun Crank, of the Metropolitan Light Company, 447, Strand, 
London, for * Zinprovements in out. ” Nov. 7. 1860. 

2737.—Josrrnu and Epmunp Rarctirr, general lamp manufacturers, of 
Birmingham, for “ Certain improvements in lamps for lighting vestibules, 
halls, or other like places.’ Nov. 7, 1860. 

’ Z PJ 

2740.—Ricuarp Arcuinatp Brooman, of 166, Fleet Street, London» 
patent agent, for * Tmproveme) ts in liquid and Jinuid meters,” A com- 
munication. Nov, 7, 1860. 

2821.—Ricuarp Arcutmatp Brooman, of 166, Fleet Street, London, 
patent agent, for “ Iimprovements tn joining or connecting together pipes 

t ’” A communication. Nov. 16, 1860. 
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and other purposes.” A communication. March 9, 1861. 


and l 

2963.—Epwanrp Tuomas Hveuss, of the firm of Hughes and Son, patent 
agents, 123, Chancery Lane, London, for ‘ Jinprovements in treating 
and decomposing fatty matters, and tn the machinery ov apparatus em- 
ploye Z therein.’ Dee. 3, 1860, 

323,—Witt1Am Morris junior, of the Kent Water-Works, Deptford, 
Kent, for * Improve ments tr vaives.’ Feb. 8, 1861, 

486.—Jamzs Youne, of Limefield, in the county of Edinburgh, N. B., 
Esq., for ** Improvements tx apparatus for the treatment or distillation 
of bituminous substances.” Feb. 25, 1861. 


Warliamentarp intelligence. 


comaennmee | 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Manrcn 11, 1861. 
The Wuirwortn Vactrt Gas, and the CiirHEroE GaAs Bills, were 
committed. } 
The Srarrorpsuire Potrrertes Water Bill was read a second time, 
and committed. 
petition was presented against the MacciesrieLp Gas Bill from 
Samuel Blackshaw, chairman, on behalf of the Macclesfield Ratepayers 
Association. 


Marcu 12. 

Petitions were presented against the ArnentTon, Beproxp, &¢., GAs AND 
Water Bill, from the Earl of Wilton, James Worsley, John M‘Keand, and 
Robert Heywood, cotton-spinners of Lowton, and Mary Leigh, of Hale; | 
against the Buackpurn WareR Bill, from the Rev. Joseph Hinde, of| 
Higham; and against the Iste or Wicur Warer Bill, from the Ryde} 
Commissioners; Sir Graham Eden Hamond, of Norton Lodge, Freshwater; 
and Sir Henry Oglander, of Nunwell. 

The Currneroe Gas Bill was reported, with amendments. 











. Marcu 14. 
The Wurrwortnu VALE GAs, and the Porrsmovri Warer Bills, were 
reported, with amendments. 
A petition was presented against the Arnerton, Beprorp, &c., GAS AND | 
Warer Bill, from the Hon. Algernon Egerton, and the Earl of Ellesmere, 


gineer, for “ Improvements in apparatus for the inanufacture of gas from | | 
coal, oil, or oleaginous substances, and other purposes,’ March 16, 1861. | 
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The Iste or Wient Water Bill was committed. 

The CHaiRMAN oF Committers informed the House that the second 
reading,of the Sour Essex Warer Bill had been delayed beyond the 
time limited for the second reading of such Bills, in consequence of the 
promoters being engaged in making arrangements with the Government 
with respect to the said Bill,—Moved that the Bill be now read a second 
time;—Agreed to;—Bill read a second time, accordingly. ; 

The MAccLesFIELp Gas Bill was reported from the select committee, 
with amendments. 

The Uxsrince Gas Bill was committed. 

The Wican. Gas, Merer, AND FirtinG, the PortsEA Gas, and the 
| AruEertoN, BEprorD, &c., GAs AND WATER Bills, were referred to a select 
|committee, consisting of the Duke of Marlborough, the Earl of Caithness, 
| Lord Saltersford, Lord Northwick, and Lord De Tabley, who will sit on 
Monday, March 18, at eleven o’clock. 














| 
Marcu 15. 


The CrrrHeroe Gas Bill was read a third time, and passed. 





| 
| 





|\to the Isne or Wicur Water and the NorrHampron Water Bills was 
|; withdrawn. ‘The Bills were committed. 


committee, with amendments. 

The Szrtecr ComMirrTEsr reported that the committee had not proceeded 
with the consideration of the Swansea Gas Bill, the opposition thereto 
having been withdrawn. ‘The orders made on the 28th of February and | 
7th of March last were discharged, and the Bill committed. | 


| 
| 
| The Dewssury AND BaTtLry Gas Bill was reported from the select 
| 








. — | 
Marcu 18. Paes 
The CyarrmMAN or Commirreers informed the House that the opposition | 





| The SeLecr Commrrrex reported that the committee had not proceeded 
with the consideration of the Wican Gas, Mrerer, AND Firrine Bill, the | 
opposition thereto having been withdrawn. The Bill was committed. | 





Marcn 19. 
| A petition was presented against the SrarrorDsHIRE PorTERIES WATER 

| Bill, from the North Staffordshire Railway Company. ; 

| The UxpripGe Gas Bill is referred to the committee who will sit on 
| Friday, March 22. 

| The Portsra Gas Bill was reported from the select committee, with | 


amendments. 
The Se_ect Committee reported that the committee had not proceeded | 
| with the consideration of the ArneRToN, Beprorp, &¢., GAs AND WATER | 
| Bill, the opposition thereto having been withdrawn. The Bill was com- 


mitted. 


| were read a third time, passed, and sent to the Commons. 


1| 








| 
The Porrsmoutn Water, and” the Dewssury AnD Bartey Gas Bills, | 
| 
| 
| 


Marcn 21. 
Petitions were presented against the Sourn Essex WATER Bill, from the | 
Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., and Sir Thomas Barrett Lennard, and the Bill 
cominitted. } 
The NortHAmptTon WATER, and the IsL—E or Wicut WATER Bills, were | 
|| reported, with amendments. 








| Marcu 22. 
1] The MaAcciesr1ecp Gas, and the Portsea Gas Bills, were read a third 
|| time, passed, and sent to the Commons. 
i| ‘The Wiean Gas, Meter, and Frrrinc, and the Uxprince Gas Bills, 
|| were reported, with amendments. 
| 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Marcu 11, 1861. 
Three petitions were presented against the Hicuways Bill; and 12 | 
‘against the ParocniAL AssEssMENTs Bill. 
It was ordered, that it be an instruction to the committee on group G of | 
private Bills, that they have power to consolidate the MippLETon In- | 
PROVEMENT and the TonGE ImprRovEMENT Bills into one Bill. 








Marcu 12. 
One petition was presented against the Hicuways Bill, and 11 against 
the PArocuIAL AssEssMENTs Bill. 


Marcn 13. 
Two petitions were presented against the Hicuways Dill, and 11 against 
the Parocu1aAL AssEssMENTS Bill. 








Marcn 14. 
| One petition was presented against the Hicuways Bill; and 6 against 
the Parocu1aL AssEssMENTs Bill. 


SALE OF GAS ACT. 

Mr. Jackson asked the Secretary of State for the Home Department 
whether it is the intention of the Government to introduce, at an early date, 
a Bill to remedy the defects of existing legislation in regard to the measures 
used in the sales of gas? 

Mr. Ciive: The existing legislation on the subject of measures used in 
the sale of gas is the 22nd and 23rd Victoria, cap. 60, commonly known by 
the name of Lord Redesdale’s Act. That Act has never yet been brought 

,into operation. It has been suspended for the purpose of enabling the pro- 
| visions of the third section to be carried out. It has been submitted to the 
Exchequer, that the conditions have not been fulfilled. When that has 
| been done, the Act of the 22nd and 23rd Victoria, I have no doubt, will be 
| brought into operation. It would be unwise, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government, to introduce a Bill to remedy any defect in that Act, till we 
know what those defects are. When we have ascertained what those de- | 
fects are, it will be quite time enough to introduce a Bill to remedy them. 





ae Marcu 15. 
. Nine petitions were presented against the ParnocuiAL AssESSMENTS 
ill. 


Marcn 18. 
The Ev.anp Gas Bill was reported. : > 
One petition was presented against the Hienways Bill, and 18 against 
the ParocniAL AssEssMENTs Bill. 
The Mippteron AND TonGE Improvement Bill was reported. 














Marci 19. ; || 

Two petitions were presented against the Hicuways Bill, and 16 
against the PAROCHIAL AssEssMENTs Bill. | 

The Crirueror Gas Bill was read the first time, and ordered to be read | 
a second time. 

The Boiron Corporation, and the BrrmiIncGHAM ImproveMENT Bills, 
were referred to the committee on group H, consisting of Sir H. Ferguson 
Davie (chairman), Lord G. Cavendish, Mr. Garnett, Mr. Vansittart, and | 
Viscount Elmley, who will sit on Tuesday, April 16, at twelve o'clock. | 

The Dustin Corporation WATER, and the Kingstown Water Bills, | 


| were referred to the committee on group J, consisting of Mr. C. R. M. | 


Talbot (chairman), Mr. Walter, Sir W. P. Gallwey, Mr. Wickham, and Mr. | 
Wyvill, who will sit on Tuesday, April 16, at twelve o'clock. | 








Marcu 20. 

It was ordered, that it be an instruction to the committee on group E of , 

private bills, that they have power to consolidate the SowERBY Bawen| 

Gas and the Sowerby Bripcr Gas Consumers Bills into one Bill. 
Two petitions were presented against the ParocHIAL AssEssMENTS Bill. 

The CuirHEeroeE Gas Bill.—The order for the second reading was read | 

and discharged, and the Bill referred to the examiners. 








Marcn 21. 
The Burton-upon-TRENT Water, the HuppERsFIELD Gas, and the 
RypeE Warer Bills, were reported. ? , 
Two petitions were presented against the Hicuways Bill, and 14 against 
the ParocutIAL AssEssMENTs Bill. 











Marcu 22. 
The Dewspury AND Battery Gas, and the PorrsmoutH WATER Bills, 
were read the first time, and referred to the examiners. 

One petition was presented against the Higuways Bill, and eight against 
the PARocHIAL AssEssMENTs Bill. | 
The Sowersy BrinGe Gas and the Sowersy BripGE GAs ConsuMERS 

Bills (consolidated into the Sowerby Bridge Gas Bill), was reported. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Turespay, Marcu 12. 


(Before Sir Joun Hanmer, Chairman; Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Butter 
JounstonE, Mr. Apex Smitru, and Mr. TREFUvSIS.) 


SOWERBY BRIDGE GAS CONSUMERS BILL. 


SOWERBY BRIDGE GAS BILL. 
Mr. Hore Scorr, Serjeant WHEELER, and Mr. Fonsianaque, appeared for | 


| 
| 
| 


| the promoters of the first Bill; and Mr. Joun CLerk for the Sowerby Bridge 


Gas Company, in opposition. The bill was also opposed by Mr. Gray, for Mr. | 
Wood, a mill-owner; and Mr. Jackson, for owners and occupiers of 
property in the neighbourhood. Mr. MereweatTuer, Mr. CLerk, and Mr. 
JOHNSON, appeared for the promoters of the second bill, which was opposed 
by Mr. Hertster for the local board. 

There were other petitions, upon which no appearances were entered. 

The appearances against the bills having been taken, | 

The CHaIrMAN said the committee were in doubt whether these and 
- Elland Gas Bill, which followed, were not to be regarded as competing 

ills. | 

Mr. Hore Scorr said there was, no doubt, a competition between the 


| company he represented and ee: Sowerby Bridge Gas Company; and that 


the two schemes must be takefFinto consideratiog together. j 
Mr. Durnronp (parliamentary agent) said the Sowerby Bridge Company 
were already in existence, and were, at this time, actually supplying the dis- 
trict; whereas, the company represented by Mr. Hope Scott had no existence, 
but the parties projecting it had come to Parliament in opposition to the old 
company, and for powers to establish works and compete with them. | 
The CHarrMan said the committee thought they must be treated as com- 


| peting bills. 


Mr. Hore Scott said the company in support of which be appeared was 
entitled the ‘* Sowerby Bridge Gas Consumers Company,’’ and the object of 
their bill was the incorporation of the company; power to supply gas to 
Sowerby Bridge, and the townships of Sowerby, Warley, Skircoat, and Nor- 


, land, all in the parish of Halifax, in the West Riding of Yorkshire; to 


make and maintain gas-works for the purpose; for authorizing the lease or 
sale of the gas-works to the local board of health for the district of Sowerby 
Bridge; and for other purposes. The district proposed to be supplied by the 
promoters was one in which, of late years, there had been a great increase of 


| wealth and population. A few years ago, it was a mere village; but, having 


a good supply of water, it had grown up rapidly, and now possessed very 
considerable establishments of an engineering kind, and also extensive manu- | 


| factories of worsted and cotton goods. It had its local board of health, and, 


upon the whole, it had taken its place among the towns of England, although, 
as he said before, it was but a mere village a few years ago. To supply this 
place with gas was the object of the bill, which he had the honour to sub- 
mit to the committee. The company which he represented was formed last 
year, and its promoters and shareholders included nearly all the large owners 
of property in Sowerby Bridge, as well as the leading manufacturers ; in fact, | 
it represented fairly all the consumers of gas in the district. | 
The CHarRMAN: Is Sowerby Bridge a township ? } 
Mr. Hore Scorr said it was a local board of health district, which was 
perhaps its best definition. Gas, as the committee need hardly be informed, | 
was in a manufacturing town an article of the first importance, not only for, 
the purposes of illumination, but also for its applicability to certain processes 
of manufacture. He did not know whether the honourable members on the 
committee had ever employed gas for the purpose of singeing their horses; it} 


| was a process which he had himself adopted most successfully, and he would | | 


venture to assure them that the adoption of gas in their stables would be}, 
found much cheaper and more convenient than any other light. It had also 
now come to be used in singeing manufactured goods; and, therefore, in such 
a place as Sowerby Bridge, not only was it material there should be an abun- | | 
© | 
































dant supply, but also that the quality of the gas should be good. The bill 
which was now before the committee was essentially what it called itself—a 
gasconsumers bill—and he would briefly call attention to what it sought to 
attain. The proposed capital of the company was fixed, by section 16, at 
£12,000, in 2400 shares of £5 each; and the limits of their supply were de- 
fined by clause 4 to comprise the several places within the existing district of 
the local board of health. The area so included consisted of 470 acres, 
being the populated portion of Sowerby Bridge, containing between 8000 and 
9000 inhabitants; and the bill contained a power of sale of the works so to 
be established to the local board. That was all which he need tell the com- 
mittee in reference to the provisions of the bill, the main question at the 
present moment being rather a question of principle as to who should supply 
the district, and under what circumstances it should be done? At this time, 
there existed at Sowerby Bridge a gas company—not an Act of Parliament 
company, but a company formed as long ago as 1834 by a private union 
among the shareholders under a deed of settlement. That deed fixed their 
capital at £5000, but in the following year a supplemental deed was entered 


|| into under which their capital was raised to £7000. In 1856, that company 


took advantage of the Joint-Stock Companies Act, and registered their capital 
at the sum last named. They had power under their deed of settlement to 
increase their capital ; and, according to the return made by them to the 
| proper officer on the 30th of June, 1860, it stood at £8912. The same docu- 
ment afforded the means of knowing pretty accurately what amount of local 
representation there was in the body of shareholders. It appeared that there 
were only thirteen people connected by residence with the locality who were 
shareholders in the company, the rest being strangers, to whom, of course, 
there could be no object to secure, except the obtaining of a certain 
dividend upon the capital they had embarked in the concern. This state 
of the constituency had naturally led to the management of the works 
falling into few hands. In one of the returns, he found that among the 





|jresident shareholders one was a labourer and another a boatman; there 


were two ladies, one clergyman, a bookkeeper, and a butcher. It 
could not, therefore, he thought, be said that the local constituency was one 
which was very admirably adapted for the management of a concern of this 
kind, so as to be beneficial to the manufacturers of the town of Sowerby 
Bridge. He believed the practical management was in the hands of a gen- 
tleman who was a manufacturing chemist, who, with his two sons, occupied 
a seat at the direction, and whose nephew had the good fortune to be solicitor 
to the company. The inhabitants felt that this was not in any good sense 
of the terms, a Sowerby Bridge company, but they had had no sort of desire 
to drive them away, or to oppress them, although, as would be shown in evi- 
dence, they had suffered extremely from the way in which the concern 
had been managed. The accusation which they brought against the com- 
pany was, that they furnished a bad supply of gas both as to quantity and 
quality, and that there was an almost unendurable nuisance in the conduct 
of the works. The committee were aware that by the practice of Parlia- 
ment, when companies came to obtain legislative sanction and privileges for 
their undertaking, they were brought under certain regulations with 
reference to all these matters, for the protection of the public. The existing 
company at Sowerby Bridge, being a private concern, were under no such 
restrictions, and, according to his instructions, the situation which the works 
occupied, and the mode in which they had been conducted, were such as to 
entail upon the owners of neighbouring property an enormous nuisance. 
These being the grounds of objection to the operations of the company, an 
offer had been made to purchase their interests, and to surrender the works 
to the local board of health, and he thought he might say, so far as he 
knew the terms which had been proposed, that offer was by no means an 
illiberal one. But, the effect of attempting to deal with them in a friendly 
way, had been to produce an increase in the nominal value of their sbares, 
and the fact that there was a desire to purchase, and that there were no 
other parties in a position to supply the town with gas, had raised difficulties 
in the negotiation which were almost insuperable. The parties, whom he 
(Mr. Hope Scott) represented, and who bad formed the company, whose bill 
was more immediately before the committee, were those who had the most 
vital interest in the question. To them it was as necessary as bread and 





|| existing state of things, in reference to such supply from the present works, 


water was for the life of man, that they should have a good and abundant 
supply of gas. Finding as they did that the old company would not enter 
into any reasonable proposition which would lead to an improvement in the 


they had formed themselves into a new company, and proposed to erect 
works, and supply themselves and the district to which he had already 
referred. The actual town of Sowerby Bridge stood upon about 80 acres, 
while the area of the jurisdiction of the local board of health, which was 
the limit the promoters included in their bill, comprised about 400 acres. 
The company which he represented, being a ‘‘ consumers’ company,” and, 
seeking mainly and essentially a proper supply of gas for themselves, had 
naturally limited their application to Parliament to that area within which, 
for many years to come, the buildings in the district would be confined. 
The old company being in the position which he had described, viewed with 
distaste, and very justifiable distaste by the great body of consumers in the 
town, finding there was another company rising up to take their place, if they 
would not exert themselves in some way or other, had, with the object of 
producing a grand effect upon Parliament, extended their proposed sphere of 
operation over some 8000 acres, within the larger portion of which there was, 
comparatively speaking, a very sparse population. Every one at all conver- 
sant with the administration of the affairs of a gas company, knew that when 
the supply included two classes of consumers—a scattered country class and a 
dense town class—either a considerable increase in the charge to the con- 
sumers in the outlying districts must be made, or the consumers, who were 
crowded together in the populous portion, must pay for the comparatively 
unprofitable duty performed by the company among those who were scat- 
tered. Of course, if there were all the expenses of the fixed plant running 
for two or three miles through a very thinly populated district, there was a 
capital charge against the company to begin with, which must tell upon the 
dividend, because to that extent that supply was comparatively unprofitable. 
The real question to be considered in the scheme now before the committee, wes 
the proper supply of gas to Sowerby Bridge itself, while the opponents to the 
bill had framed ascheme which comprised a district hitherto unsupplied, where 
the demand would necessarily be limited. The old company, never having 
been tried there, were not liable tohave complaints brought against them from 
that district, and probably they bad included it for the purpose of counter- 
balancing the complaints which would be urged against them in the district 
which they had actually been supplying. In coming before Parliament with 
this enlarged scheme, the old company recited in their bill an expenditure of 
£17,196 upon their works, the last return made by them under the Joint- 
Stock Companies Act being £8912; so that they applied to Parliament, al- 
though they registered their capital as recently as the 30th of June, 1860, 
under £9000, to allow them now to take credit for an expenditure exceeding 
£17,000. They alleged that the extra capital, beyond the registered capital, 
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among themselves as profits. They proposed to make their ordinary share 
capital, without reference to new shares to be created, £14,330; and they 
proposed to raise, by the creation of new shares, a further sum of £15,670, 
making a total share capital of £30,000. He begged the committee to con- 
sider the character of the scheme thus brought forward, and how it had 
arisen. There was a good customer for gas at Sowerby Bridge, which good 
customer had been very ill supplied. The consumers said, very naturally, 
‘“‘ Either supply us better than you have done, or else sell your works to the 
public body in the place, and let them supply us.” The company, however, 
refused; they said, ‘* We will not do so in the present state of matters; but 
what we will do is this: we will go to Parliament and get our capital fixed 
at a higher point than we have hitherto dealt with it, and we will then add 
to the concern a large district, with which you, the Sowerby Bridge people, 
have nothing whatever to do, and the supply of which will probably not be 
profitable, and for that increased area we will seek to make up our capital to 
£30,000 ; and, when that is done, we will take power to sell our works to the 
local board, after the passing of the bill.’”’ The practical effect of this was 
that the company which had served the consumers of Sowerby Bridge so ill, 
sought to treble their original capital, to burden the concern with a district 
which might prove unremunerative, and then, having got the complete mono- 
poly of the supply, turn round to the local board and say, “If you desire to 
purchase, it must be upon terms which will pay us the dividend of 10 per 
cent. allowed in the Act.”” He had now stated the points of contrast between 
the two schemes. Neither company had as yet obtained an Act of Parlia- 
ment; they each existed only by sufferance, and the committee would hear 
from Sowerby Bridge manufacturers how ill they had been treated by the 
opponents of the present bill. 

The CuarrMan inquired respecting the area proposed to be lighted by the 
old company, as shown upon the map, and expressed surprise at the apparent 
extent of it. 

Mr. Cierk said it was the existing area of the company. 

Mr. Hore Scorr said, Parliament having as yet given them no district, it 
was all matter of private arrangement ; and the decision of the courts in the) 
Sheffield case settled the point that such a company had no right to break up | 
the streets and roads for the purpose of their business. 

The Cuarrman: That is just what I want to know. 
power to do it? 

Mr. Hore Scorr said, formerly it was thought that the surveyors of || 
highways could give the necessary power; but, a few years ago, a case | 
oceurred, in which a consumers company, established at Sheffield without | | 
parliamentary powers, were indicted for a nuisance in breaking up the | 
streets, although they had the consent of the local authorities, and the Court | | 
of Queen’s Bench decided that the function of the surveyors was the preser- | | 
vation of the roads, and that they had no power to sanction their being || 
broken up. ’ 

Mr. CLERK said the Sowerby Bridge Gas Company were not in that posi- | 
tion, because the Turnpike Act gave power to the commissioners to contract | | 
with companies for the supply of gas. | 

Mr. Hore Scorr said, however that might be, neither company had before | | 
applied to Parliament, and the old company would never have been inter- || 
fered with, if their supply of gas had been sufficient in quantity, and of a 
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had arisen from the outlay of annual revenue, which they might have divided 





proper quality, because the promoters of the new company would prefer that | 
they should not have been forced to take the matter in hand. The evidence | 
to be called would show that there was a general feeling of disfavour towards | 
the old company among the consumers, and that the present scheme had | 
been projected entirely from local feeling, and to supply local wants, and | 
from no desire whatever to oppress their predecessors. The projectors desired | 
only to get a good article at a reasonable price, which, from 1834, downwards | 
to the present time, they had been unable to get from the existing company. | 

Mr. Richard Horsfall, examined by Serjeant WHEELER. | 

Iam a land surveyor and architect in Halifax. For some years, I bave 
been professionally concerned at Sowerby Bridge, and have had a great deal 
to do with the preparation of plans for new buildings there. It is well} 
situated, on the Yorkshire and Lancashire line, having good railway com- | 
munication with Manchester, and the whole of the West Riding, and it is | | 
an important and rapidly-increasing place. It is also well supplied with 
water and coal for manufacturing purposes, and is intercepted by two rivers, | | 
the Calder and the Hebble. ‘he plan before the committee, prepared by 
me, shows the district under the jurisdiction of the local board, which was | | 
established in 1856. The pink line shows the district comprised in the bill | | 
of the old company, and which they propose to supply. It contains an area || 
of 8100 acres, but the area of the local board is only 470 acres, and the town | 
district of Sowerby Bridge only about 80 acres. I know the land which has |; 
been purchased by the promoters of this bill for the erection of their works. | 
In my judgment, it is conveniently situated for such a purpose, as it is close | 
to the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, from which there will be a siding, | 
and it also joins the river, with a good outfall for the sewerage. There are 
many mills on the banks of the river, and all kinds of manufactories, for 
which the water is used. 

The CHArRMAN : It is in rather a dirty state, then? | 

Witness : It is not fit for drinking, but is very well adapted for manufac- 
turing purpoges, 

Examination continued: I have here a list of the shareholders in this 
company, which shows the assessment of their property in the district. I 
have taken this list from the rate-book of the local board for 1859. The total 
assessment within the district is £15,712. 3s. 1d., including the railways, | 
and the shareholders in this company represent £7908. 16s. 1} 

Mr. CLERK : You mean, that is the rateable value of their property ? 1 

Witness : Yes. The shareholders include, I believe, all the owners of ma- | | 
nufacturing property in Sowerby Bridge, except Mr. Thomas Wood, who isa | 
shareholder in the old company. I have a list of the ratepayers who have 
petitioned the House in favour of this bill, and I find the amount of their 
assessment is £4115, 11s. 6d. 

Serjeant Wueeter: I think, perhaps, it would be better to confine atten- | | 
tion to my bill at present, as otherwise I might be answering objections 
which might never arise. 
The Cuairman: I think it would be best: you will be able to call contra- | | 


| 
| 





dictory evidence, if necessury, on the other side. 

Mr. Cierk: I think, sir, that would be a very inconvenient course. My || 
learned friend, Mr. Hope Scott, opened the case that the ground of the sup- | 
port of the public body to the Consumers Company was, the insufficient | | 
supply of gas afforded by the old company, whom I represent. | 

Serjeant Jackson: Yes; that is my affirmative case. I propose to go into | | 
the reasons out of which this company has sprung, as part of my case. 

The CuatrrMan : Let us have your case made out first. Call al] that which 
recommends your bill affirmatively, and find all the fault you can with the | | 
other company. 

Examination resumed: My opinion is, that the works of the existing | 
company are not well situated for Sowerby Bridge, as it has now increased, | | 
and is likely to increase; and that an extension of those works would be || 
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very injurious to neighbouring property. There are about 200 houses on the 
slope of the hill, close to their works, the only separation from which is the 
canal, There are a Wesleyan chapel and day school, similarly situated with 
respect to them. Mr. Wood’s property is considerably above the site of our 
works, and he will not be injured by them, as there are some fields, some 
mill property, a road, and the canal between. The district is very hilly, 
and there are some large mills erecting in the neighbourhood, which will 
completely obscure the works from his house. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CLerk: The present population of the district of 
Sowerby Bridge is about 8000. I have got that by taking the number of 
houses, and allowing an average of five persons to each house. There is a 
great scarcity of houses at Sowerby Bridge, and I am now preparing plans for 
the erection of 77 in the immediate district. There are large manufactories of 
woollen goods, worsted machinery, and steam-engines; silk-spinning has 
also been there a great number of years. Ido not know how many hands 
are employed at the silk-mills at Triangle. The Ryburn runs down towards 
Triangle, and there are other mills between that spot and the district of the 
local board. There are three sets of mills up the Ryburn, beyond Triangle ; 
there are some at Rishworth and Ripponden. Some of those mills have gas- 
works of their own, which suppiy gas in the neighbourhood. I do not know 
that there is any opposition to the existing company from those local works. 

Mr. Crerx: I am told that, though they do not petition Parliament in 
our favour, they have sent a requisition to us to extend our works in that 
direction. 

Cross-examination continued: I cannot point out on the map how far the 
mains and pipes of the old company extend. I prepared the pian produced, 
but I have not shewn upon it the gasholder of the company at Triangle. 
nF age a gasholder there, and the omission of it on the plan was not 
wilful. 

By the CuarrMan: Mytholmroyd is a manufacturing place; there are gas- 


whether they are supplied from it. 

By Mr. Crerk: I do not know whether there are private mansions at 
present supplied with gas at Triangle; but, whatever the supply in that 
direction may be, the new company do not propose to extend their mains so 
far. Ido not know what is to be done for them when our company gets the 
populous part of the district into their hands. To the east of Sowerby Bridge, 
along the Calder, there is a mill, where they make their own gas. I do not 
know whether the mains of the old company extend in that direction. 
turnpike road from Rochdale, traverses Sowerby Bridge, and the population 
is located along that road. 
on the north. 
to say that I should think gas-works ought to be situated ata low level. 
The existing works are only 12 feet lower than the proposed works, 

The Cuarrman: Why should gas-works be at a low level? 

Mr. CLERK: Because then there is no pressure required for the distribu- 
tion of the gas, as, being lighter than the air, its natural tendency is to 
ascend. 

Cross-examination continued : The canal runs east and west as well as the 
Calder. The latter is not navigable. I do not know how many locks there 
are upon the canal; there is only one fall of about 15 feet between the sites 
of the two works. As far as level is concerned, the old works are well situ- 
ated. There are chemical works in the neighbourhood ; but, I do not know 
that it was because of the existence of those works that the gas company 
chose that locality originally. I have never ascertained the direction of the 
prevalent winds. There are not westerly winds for nine months in the year, 
There are prevalent winds from all quarters. I will not undertake to say 
that there are more winds blowing down the valley thanup. The occupiers 
in the district petitioning against the old company represent £4115. 11s. 2d. 
of the assessable value in the district; and Mr. Wood is the only manufac- 
turer who does not petition against them. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Gray: The extension of the old works would be 
very injurious to the neighbourhood. Mr. Wood’s house is about 200 yards 
from the site of the proposed new works, and about 170 feet above them. It 
is an old house, with fields and trees adjoining. I have not seen any shrub- 
beries or plantations there; if any, they cannot be very extensive. The 
reason why I said Mr. Wood could not be injured by the new works was, 
that there is a large mill between, and the works will not be seen from there. 
The ground has been purehascd for the works, but nothing erected yet. I did 
not say that the refuse gas-water would be turned into the river; I said the 
works were well situated for sewerage purposes. If they did so, I do not 
know whether it would be any nuisance to Mr. Wood. 

Re-cxamined by Serjeant WHEELER: I am not a gas engineer, but I know 
that the residuum from gas-works is very valuable, and is sold. These works 
will be in the very midst of the manufactories, for which the land in the 
neighbourhood is laid out. Round the old works, there is a thick belt of 
cottage property ; and, in my judgment, it would be desirable to remove the 
works from there. 

By the CuatrmMan: Looking{to the probable increase of Sowerby Bridge, 
I think the neighbourhood of the old works is likely to be the place where 
the habitations of the poorer classes would be situated. 

By Serjeant WHEELER: I have erected works to the value of about 
£25,000, and have contracts in hand for £6000 or £7000 more; so that Iam 
enabled to form an accurate judgment as to where the factories and houses 
for the working classes are likely to be. With regard to Triangle, I know 


occupiers, but I do not know the exact number of such works, ‘The reason 
ascertained the population in the way I stated was, that the district of the 
Iceal board runs into four townships. I believe I have estimated it quite 
within the mark. The gasholder at Triangle is a small one, but I presume 
it is adequate to the supply of the district at present. 

Daniel Clay, Ezq., examined by Mr. Fonrranque. 

Iam chairman of the Sowerby Bridge local board of health, and was ap- 
pointed to that office nearly twelve months since. I live in the locality, and 
carry on business, in partnership with my father, as wool-workers, under the 
style of ‘* James Clay and Sons,” and also in partnership with my brother, 2 
* Foster and Clay,” as worsted-spinners. We employ about 850 people, and 
our business is such as to require a large supply of gas. In the year 1849, I 
applied personally to the gas company, at one of the mectings of the board, 
and told them that we should be large consumers, as we worked at night, 
after hours, Their reply was, that they had determined not to take the gas 
from the main part of the district (our works are within about 200 yards), 
and could not supply us unless we would find our own pipes; but, if we did 
so, they would be at the expense of putting them down. 

By the CiarrMan: It would have been rather a serious question for us to 
buy our own pipes, as they wanted to charge us the same price for the gas 
as if they found them, Had they said they would charge us a little less 
for a time, we should have agreed to do it. 

By Mr, Fonnianque: The consequence of their refusal was, that we put 
up works to supply ourselves with gas, In the first instance, we went to 
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There is also the Todmorden and Hatifax Road | 
I am not a gas engineer, but I know suflicient of the subject | 
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works at Hebden Bridge, within about a mile and a half, but I do not know | 


The | 





there are manufacturers who make their own gas, and supply the adjoining | 





| times, to stop at seven o’clock in the morning. 
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about £120 expense, as near as I can tell. We found it cheaper to make 
our own gas, than to provide pipes for theirs. We tried a patent process in 
the beginning, which did not answer, and we did not carry it on long. Since 
we have manufactured it upon a proper principle, it has cost us about 2s. 6d. 
per 1000 feet. It is good, bright gas. Afterwards, we had gas from the com- 
pany for about two years, and it was nothing like so good; and we have 
found that we committed a great mistake in ceasing to make ourown. We 
paid the company 4s, 2d. per 1000. We made our own gas until 1859. 

By the CuarrMAN: The reason we left off was, that we wanted the room 
where the gasholder stood for a weaving shed, and the company had laid pipes 
past our mill, in case we should want a supply. Iwas told by Mr. Wood, one 
of the directors of the company, that he had suggested it was desirable they 
should do so. I was wishful to go on making gas, but my father and brother 
were for taking it from the company. We have now determined to make 
our own again, either as a firm, or in combination with our neighbours. 

By Mr. Fonsianqve: I believe ths mains which the company laid past 
our works were not sufficiently large to supply our demand. We have had 
to complain of bad quality and insufficient supply. Sometimes in a morn- 
ing, we have had to stop a good portion of the mill because the gas has been 
insufficient ; and, before doing so, we have had in the lower room only as 
much light from it as a common candle would give. Sometimes, it has been 
nearly out, and, at other times, quite out; which has been to us a very 
serious inconvenience. In the winter months, we have been obliged some- 
The bad quality of the gas 
has affected our burners and taps; the burners were stopped up, and the taps 
fixed, so that we could not turn them even in our own house. The 
materials we manufacture were not particularly affected by it, but the rooms 
in which the machinery is were very dirty from it. 

By the Cuairman: I think we ought to get good gas at 3s. 6d. 

By Mr. Fonnianque: The price of coal six miles from us is 6s. per ton. 
I have gone several times into our rooms when it kas reminded me of the 
old times when we were lighted with lamps—the place looked smoky. I 
believe the gas has produced bad effects upon the health of our workpeople. 
In 1860, we consumed 1,600,000 cubic feet of gas, and should have consumed 
more if we could have had it. It was a great loss to us to stop our mills at 
seven o’clock in the morning, and five in the evening. I should think in the 
winter of 1859 it was a loss to us of £100, and a great annoyance as well. 
There is also a considerable danger to life when a mill is full of people and 
the machinery at work, if the gas goes out. We have complained to the 
secretary of the gas company, and to the man who has the management of 
the works. I told him that we should want more gas last winter, and the 
company put down larger pipes; but there were 250 yards of the old small 
pipe left, and, consequently, we have not had much relief from it. There 
has been no improvement since the complaints were made until within the 
last six weeks. I have had partly the same cause of complaint at my house 
as at the mill, but it has not been so bad because it is higher up on the hill 
side. There has been some unpleasantness between the local board and the 
gas company. The company have put the public lights out sometimes in 
order to preserve the gas for the mills; and, in consequence, the local board 
have had cause to complain, as the company were under contract to keep the 
lamps burning for a certain time. I have myself seen them out when they 
ought to have been burning. Overtures have been made to the company for 
the purchase of their works by the local board, and two public meetings have 
been held in reference to the matter, 

By the Carman: We offered them a price, but our proposition was refused. 

By Mr. FonBLANQUE: There has been a great deal of correspondence on 
the subject. The company were anxious to get an Act of Parliament giving 
them power to sell to the local board; but we wanted to have some exact 
terms before they applied for an Act. Latterly (last Friday), they have 
offered the works ata sum. Finding ourselves in the position we were, the 
manufacturers at Sowerby bridge determined to have a company of their 
own, and the scheme now before the committee is the result of their deter- 
mination. The Consumer’s Company is formed entirely of owners and oc- 
cupiers in Sowerby Bridge, and consumers of gas, As chairman of the local 
board of health, I was called upon by a numerously signed requisition to 
hold a public meeting for the consideration of the sudject. Whatever is the 
fate of this bill, we are determined to make gas for ourselves. 

The CHarmMAN : Are you quite resolved that you will not buy their 
works ? 

Witness: I do not think we shall buy their works—if they {had asked 
what we thought reasonable, we should have done so. 

The CHarrMAN: Is there any considerable difference between the price 
at which they offered, and that which you are willing to give ? 

Witness : In my opinion, they wanted too much; but, if they came toa 
reasonable price, we might have considered it. 

The CrairnMan: Is there any great margin between you? 

Witness : No, not so very much. 

The CuamrMan: What was the price at which they offered the works last 
Friday ? ; 

IVitness : They offered them for a perpetual annuity of § per cent. upon 
£11,600. 

The Cuamman: That is, at such a price as would pay 8 per cent. upon 
that sum. 

Witness : Such a sum per year, as would pay 8 per cent. upon the re- 
gistered capital. 

Mr. Fonutanquz: The subscribed capital was £7500. I believe they 
sre ad cent. upon the money recently paid for land, which they have 

urchased, 
. The CuammmMan: What did you offer them ? 

Witness: We offered £17,100, which we thought quite plenty. The new 
company would withdraw the opposition at £17,100, but I believe the com- 
mittee from the local board rather exceeded their limits, 

Cross-eXamined by Mr. Ciexk: I am chairman of the new company, and 
was one of its promoters. I am also chairman of the local board. ‘There has 
been an offer by the local board, for the purchase of the old company’s works. 
Ido not know whether it has been accepted. 

Mr, Cierk: As chairman of the local board, do you not know that they 
have agreed that the price asked by the old company ought to be given, viz., 
8 per cent. upon £11,600? 

Witness : It was a fixed sum; we do not intend to buy themon a divi- 
dend, but out and out. 

Mr. Ciuerk: Has not the sum of £19,342 been assented to by the local 
board this very day ? 

Witness: They have thrown out the suggestion. 

Mr. CLenk. Have they not agreed, that that is the price which the local 
board ought to give for the existing gas-works ? 

Witness : I believe, on certain conditions, they would give it. One of the 
members of the local board has made an offer, but it has not been assented to. 

Mr. Crerk: Has there not been a deputation from the local board to 
accept the proposition > 
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ought to have been. ae . 

Serjeant WHEELER objected to this line of cross-examination. Ile be- 
lieved there had been confidential communications between some persons 
connected with the local board and the gas company; but, he submitted, 
that it was a most unusual thing to thrust before a parliamentary committee 
incomplete negotiations of this character, and, that the doing it, would tend 
to prejudice the matter; and, probably, prevent an arrangement being made 
between the parties. With respect to the correspondence which had taken 
place before the bill was introduced, he should be prepared, at the proper 
time, to produce it; but, in the mean time, he must protest against the wit- 
| ness being examined in reference to confidential communications of a verbal 
| character between the parties. 

The CuairmMan: But, if the committee do not mind the trouble, why 
; should you object? What we want to do, is justice to both parties; but it is 
perfectly obvious, from the proposition, as far as it has gone, that if we pass 
a bill, incorporating a new company, and taking away the old company’s 
property, we shall be doing them a great injury. 

Serjeant WHEELER: Quite so; but we do not seek to take away the old 
company’s poreeiy In point of fact, they are a registered company, and so 
are we, and each may, irrespective of any special Act of Parliament, carry on 
to acertain extent, and with certain restrictions, the 
under the Joint Stock Act, they are incorporated. ut, what I sug- 
gested was, not that these negotiations should not be gone into at the proper 
time, but, that incomplete arrangements and confidential communications 





ought not to be obtruded on the committee. 


the works had been offered for a certain sum, which he thought too large. 
What I want to know is, whether the local board have not now agreed to 
give a larger sum, and whether the only question remaining is not, whether 
they should pay the expenses of forming the new company—(to witness)— 
I will ask you this, without mentioning figures—you are here representing 
the local board and as one of the promoters of the new company, was there 
not this day reduced into writing— ‘ 

Serjeant WHEELER: That is what I object to. 

Mr. CLERK: I am asking respecting something done by the local board ; 
my learned friend does not represent them. 

Serjeant WHEELER: With regard to negotiations going on to-day, and in- 
complete, you have no right to ask any questions. 

The CHAIRMAN (to witness) : Supposing your bill passed, what provision 
is there made in it for giving compensation to the old company for their 
rights and interest ?>—Is there any? 

Witness : In the bill as it stands, there is not. 

Mr. CLERK : You will see, sir, that, if you do not also give us parliamentary 
powers, you will deprive us of all power; because there would be a company 
in the locality with the right to break up the streets which we have not got 
up—so that we should be entirely at the mercy of the trustees of roads. 

The committee having consulted, 

The CHAIRMAN said: I beg the learned counsel, and the parties before the 
committee, to understand that it is not for the sake of saving our labour at 
all that we make a suggestion, but it isthe unanimous opinion of the com- 
mittee that it is highly desirable, in the interests of justice, that some 
arrangement, if possible, should take place between the promoters of the one 
bill and the other; and we think, if we were to suspend our sitting for the 
present, in order to give them an opportunity of conferring with each other, 
possibly to-morrow morning we might hear that they had come to seme 
definite conclusion, which would save a great deal of trouble and a great 
deal of expense. 

Mr. Crerx: And animosity. 

Serjeant WHEELER: On the part of my clients, I would say that we are 
exceedingly obliged to the committee for the suggestion ; and, if any means 
can be adopted to save the cost of a parliamentary contest, I am quite sure 
it is very desirable. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 13. 
Serjeant WHEELER said that, in obedience to the suggestion thrown out 
| by the chairman on the previous day, the parliamentary agents for the pro- 
moters of the Sowerby Bridge Gas Consumers Company had communicated 
with the other side, with the view to an arrangement, but had been told that, 
|as a negotiation was pending between them and the local board, such an 
| arrangement could not be entered into. 





Mr. CLERK said the reason his clients could not follow out the suggestions 
| of the committee was, that the partics who had proposed to purchase the old 
| company’s works were the local board, who were, indeed, the only parties who 


no existence—a body which it was now asked of Parliament to call into being ? 


and the old company were perfectly willing to sell their concern to the local 
board, upon the fairest terms possible. 
| doubt, wanted to be bought out of the field ; but he would ask the committee 
whether his clients were to be called on to pay the expenses to which their 
opponents had been put in getting up a competing scheme? 

The CHatRMAN: The committee do not call upon you to do anything ; 
they merely threw out a suggestion, which they thought you might have 
adopted. It seems to me that, if the other side had withdrawn their bill, 
they would have been entirely at your mercy. However, we will now go on. 
| Mr. Clay recalled, and cross-examined by Mr. CLERK. 
| The refusal of the old company to lay down pipes to our works was in 1849. 


The company would have had to lay pipes from their main in the road to 
supply us, at a distance of about 700 yards. We then commenced making 
our own gas. We have not sold our works. The gasometer is not there, but 
we have still the same premises upon which we used to manufacture our gas. 
We are not doing anything with those premises now. We ceased making 
gas, because we wanted the room in which the gasometer stood. It is not 
more than seven yards square. We have other land on the other side of the 


| there ; and we have determined to do so, rather than be supplied as we have 
| been. We expect to be supplied by the new company at 3s. 6d. per 1000. 
That is the maximum price in their bill, but it is likely they will go below 
|that. I speak from experience, when I say it can be sold ata less price. 
| At Halifax. the price is 4s.,.but they allow a great deal more discount than 
at Sowerby Bridge. The coal we used in our own works we got from Brig- 
‘house. Ido not know whether the price of gas there is 4s. 2d. per 1000, I 
i know that, at Rochdale, they have the same gas—14-candle gas—at 3s. 3d. 
I was chairman of a meeting on the subject of the gas supply, some time in 
| the spring of last year. 
Mr. CLERK: Were you not aware, at that time, that in consequence of the 





Witness: There has not been a deputation, that I am aware of, but there | 


ir. CLerK: In the examination in chief of Mr. Clay, if was stated that 
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urpose for which, | 
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short supply of gas in the previous winter, the company had commenced en- 
larging their works, and that they were laying down a 12-inch main ? 

Witness : 1 understood they were about to make some alterations, 

Mr. Cierk read the resolutions adopted at the meeting, complaining of 
the bad supply during the winter, and expressing the opinion that the works 
should be in the hands of the local board. 

The Cuainman: Is it a fact that there was a 12-inch main laid last 
rear ? 

, Mr. CLerk: It is. The ecmplaints made at the meeting are things of the 
past, which are now remedied. 

Witness : I am still of opinion that the gas-works should be in the hands 
of the local board ; that is, in the bands of the persons interested in the 
consumption of gas, 

Mr. CLERK: Why, if that is your opinion, did you not, as chairman of 
that board, come to Parliament for power to purchase the existing gas-works, 
and not as the active promoter of a consumers company ? 

Witness: We did not think it was an advisable course. 

Mr. CLERx : You thought it better to start a new company as a competitor, 
in order to bring down the value of the existing company ? 

Witness : We were willing to give a fair price for their works. 

Mr. Clerk: Who was it that was willing to give a fair price? 

Witness: The new company, in connexion with the local board of 


| health. 


between a member of the Board of Health and some one on the other side, | 


The CHarkMAN: We have nothing to do, then, but to go on with the bill. | 
| ent to supply the board of health as well as the outer district. 


Mr. Clerk: What funds have the new company to purchase with, in the 
first place ? 

Witness : We have a capital, and it is all paid up. 

Mr. CLerk: What powers are there in your bill for the new company to 
purchase the works of the eld? 

Witness: I do not know. 
themselves, 

Mr. CLerk: Do you not, as a man of experience, know that the local 
board are the only parties who can purchase the works ? 

Witness : I thought any person could do it. 

Mr. Cierk: You thought that a company empowered to set up gas-works 
atone point could buy works at another ? 

Witness: They might buy them, and take the responsibility upon them- 
selves, 

Mr. Cierk: Do you not know that there is a clause in your bill pro- 
hibiting them from manufacturing gas at any other place than that men- 
tioned in the bill? 

Witness : I believe there is something of the kind. 


The new company are intending to supply 


Several questions were put to the witness with respect to the negotiations | | 
with the local board, which questions were objected to by Serjeant Wheeler; | 


and, alter some conversation, the committee decided to confine their attention 
to the merits of the bill. 

Cross-cxamination continued : Our consumption, instead of being what I 
stated yesterday, was 1,000,600 feet for Foster and Clay, and about £20 or 
£20 for Clay and Sons. We supply our cottages, and charge so much a 
year. We pay the company by meter, and charge the cottages 3s. a quarter, 
including the use of the fittings and everything. I know the company 
enlarged their mains last year, and exchanged a 7-inch main for a 12-incb. 
They brought the 7-inch main about 650 yards towards us; but we have 
250 yards of 38-inch main, and to that main we have attached 600 burners. 
The building of our new mill did. not prevent the company completing the 
laying of the new main right up tous, I heard, a fortnight ago, that it was 
because of the blocks of stone.in the road they did not do it, but I consider 
that a flimsy excuse, We wrote to them, complaining of our insufficient 
supply. ‘The company did write to us on the 14th of December—* Should 
you, however, really wish for any alteration, the committee have directed me 
to inform you that they will be perfectly willing and glad to carry out your 
wishes‘on receiving your reply.”’ [Witness was interrogated at some length 
as to the mills and factories requiring gas outside of the district of the local 
board. 

Serjeant WHEELER: We do not propose to supply anywhere outside. 

Mr. CLerx: No; that is the grievance. (To witness:) Are you of opi- 
nion that there is a sufficient consumption of gas in the district of Sowerby 
Bridge to support two gas companies ? 

Witness: Well, I think two gas companies would be advantageous. The 
local board district is not sufficient; but, taking the district the old company 
supply, itis. The greatest part of the populous district is in the former. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Gray: The old works have been increased from 
time to time. Not being a gas engineer, I am unable to say whether, if they 
were further enlarged, and under proper management, they would be suftici- 
Ido not 


| know whether, if transferred to the board, they could be so managed as to 


could buy them. How could the company possibly deal with a body which had | 


It might be said that they were started by the local board; so they were, | 


The Gas Consumers Company, no | 


be made todo so. If we had them, we should not take that district by a long way. 

The CHAIRMAN: What would you take ? 

Witness: We should not go much further than they do at present. (In 
answer to Mr, Gray). Iskould think under good management they could 
supply all the district they now have. 

The CHarrMAN: I should like to understand that answer—“ If we had 


| the gas-works, we should not go further than they go at present.” 


Witness : Not much further; that is, we should not take that extensive 
district. 

The CuairmMan: Would you go out of the district marked brown on 
the map? 

Witness : We should have no objection to do so; but we do not contem- 
plate it at present. 

The CHarrRMAN: Then at Ripponden, where you say there is a large popu- 


| lation wanting gas, you do not contemplate supplying it? 


Our works, since then, have been doubled, and perhaps trebled, in extent. | 


| river, below the mill. There is nothing to prevent our placing our gasometer 


Witness : lf we had the bill, we should do it. 

The CHarrman: But, you do not take power in the bill for the purpose. 

Serjeant WHEELER: No; we confine ourselves by the bill to the brown dis- 
trict ; and the reason is that, under our bill, we bind ourselves to sell to the 
local board ; and the brown represents the district within which their juris- 
diction is limited. 

The CHarRMAN: You mean, if the board of health call upon you to sell, 
you are bound to obey ? 

Serjeant WHEELEK: Yes, and on the other side the power is simply per- 
missive, that is, if they think fit. We, on the contrary, compel ourselves to 
sell on terms which are fixed in the biil. 

Re-examination continued: I agree with what was said by Mr. Tlorsfall 
yesterday, that it would be injurious and inexpedient to carry out the pro- 
posed extensions of the old works, with reference specially to the residences 
of the poor, and working classes. The Consumers Company was not formed 
until after overtures had been made in vain, to purchase the existing works 
on reasonable terms. They have been from the first in friendly connexion 
with the local board, who, we were informed by the clerk, have no power to 
expend their funds in promoting a bill in Parliament. The local board have 
petitioned in favour of the bill, and have sent a deputation up to watch it, 
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In consequence of the failure in the overtures made for the purchase of the 
existing works, a public meeting was held on the 27th of December last, at 
which it was resolved that the inhabitants had sustained great inconvenience 
from the insufficient supply of gas to the public lamps, as well as in private 
dwelling-houses and large establishments, and that it was important, in 
order to secure an ample supply for the future, that the direction of the works 
should be under the direction of those whose personal wantsas large consumers, 
and whose intimate acquaintance with the wants of smaller consumers gave 
them a direct interest in such an undertaking ; that the experience of manu- 
facturing communities, showed that the gas supply should be in the hands 
of the local authorities having the control of the roads, &c.; and that the 
Consumers Company, having originated under auspices eminently calculated 
to secure proper management, and affording the opportunity for the local 
authorities to acquire the works on reasonable terms, was entitled to the sup- 
port of the inhabitants of Sowerby Bridge, and the neighbourhood. The 
names appended to the requisition to call that meeting, showed the character 
of those who are supporting this bill. The letter which the gas company 
sent us, offering to do something to meet our complaints, was not sent until 
after the parliamentary notices were given, and the new company had been 
registered. In estimating that the gas we made cost us 2s, 6d. per 1000, 
I included interest on the cost of the works. Looking at the price of coal in 
the neighbourhood, I think the maximum in our bill is sufficient to re- 
munerate us. I believe there is no maximum in the bill of the other com- 


any. 
, Mr. Crerx: Yes, there is—4s. 2d., which is the price we now supply it at, 
at Triangle. 
Mr. Fielding, examined by Serjeant WHEELER. 

I am a Grysalter residing at Mearclough, near the works of the old com- 
pany. I have found my garden and plantation injured by the effects of the 
company’s operations; the health, also, of my family has suffered, and I 
attribute the illness of my late wife to the same cause. We are sometimes 
compelled to close doors and windows to keep out the effluvium from the 
works when the wind is westerly, which it is for three parts of the year. 

The CuarrMAN: How will you be benefited if the position of the gas- 
works is altered > It seems to me that, if works are erected where proposed, 
it will send the effiuvium all over the town. 

Serjeant WHEELER: We say these bad effects may be avoided, as they are 
the result of bad management. 

Witness : My workpeople suffer from the effect of these impurities. The 
stream which runs near me is very much fouled when the gas company 
clean out their purifiers. They turn into the river all their gas-water, and 
this comes upon my water-wheels, and my men have great difficulty in con- 


he Cn 


he CHAIRMAN : Will not that take place when the works are at the other | 


spot ? 
‘ Witness : There are means of disposing of it. I think, by better manage~ 
ment, it may be avoided. 

Serjeant WHEELER: The General Gas Clauses Act, which is incorporated 
in our bill, will remedy this. We say that these evils are remediable. 

Witness : Under good management, I believe they are. Iam in favour of 
the new company, because I think the gas-consuming community should 
have the control of the gas-works. The new company has sprung out of 
the necessities of the district, and it would be to the advantage of the inhabi- 
tants that they should obtain parliamentary powers. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CLERK: I am often annoyed by these noxious 
vapours, though I am not much at home. ‘There are chemical works above 
the gas-works. They were established before I went to live there. I was 
engaged in those works myself 30 years ago, but they were then not so large 
as at present. 

By the CuarrmMAN: They are sulphuric acid and alum-works. I think, if 
the gas-works were in the hands of the lccal board, they would be better 
managed, 

By Mr. Gray: If Sowerby Bridge goes on increasing in the way it has 
done, for the next 10 years, I think two gas companies might exist there with 
profit. If the new gas-works were not better managed than the old, I should 
not like to have them near me. I think the extension of the old works 
would be an evil. 

Mr. Fenwick said he did not see any provision in the bill by which the 
new company could be compelled to sell their works to the local board. 

Mr. NEWALL (parliamentary agent) said the counsel for the promoters had 
advised that the word “shall” should be struck out of clause 57, and ‘* may” 
inserted; but there was no objection to reinstate it, if the committee de- 
sired it. 

James Morley, examined by Mr. FoNBLANQUE. 

I have been engaged at my brother’s worsted spinning-mill, at Skircoat, 
for upwards of twenty years. My brother is a large consumer of gas. The 
quality supplied by the existing company is very bad, and we have suffered 
much from it. We have also often had a short quantity, and have had to 
complain of it for years past. In 1859, our lights frequently went out 
altogether. 

By the CuarrMAN: The gas has been a little better for the last few weeks, 
Our hands did not suffer quite so much during the last winter as before. We 
are employed in spinning very fine yarns, and a dry temperature is necessary 
for this branch of business. The gas has been so bad at times that we have 
been obliged, during the winter, to have the windows open ; this has let in 
damp air, which has caused the fibres of the fine wool to follow the upper 
rollers, that are covered with leather, instead of following the thread ; and, in 
consequence, there has been great waste. Our gas-burners and fittings have 
also been injured by the bad quality of the gas. If tiie works were properly 
managed, I do not think we should have these causes of complaint. The 
— lamp by the canal has been constantly out; and, as our workpeople 

ave to pass along the towing-path, it is very dangerous; and we have made 
frequent complaints about it. We have set up a machine for improving the 
colour of our yarns, at an expense of £400 or £500; and the dust and ashes 
from the gas-works, which come through the broken windows, have a ten- 
dency to injure our goods. We object to the proposed extensions of the 
works, because of the increased nuisance they will create. I do not think 
they are required by the necessities of the public, but that, with good ma- 
eoaeenent, the present works are sufficient, without being detrimental to 

ealth. 

Cross-examined by Mr.Cierk: We do not object to the local board buying 
the existing works, if kept within their present bounds, am not aware 
that the local board have anything to do with the extinguishing of the lamp 
by the canal. I believe it has been extinguished purposely, with other 
lights in the town, in order that there might be sufficient gas for the mills 
when they are set to work in the morning. I believe the company have 
taken some steps to increase their works. 

George Sutcliffe, examined by Serjeant WHEELER. 

Iam in the employment of Messrs. Ratclitte, of Sowerby Bridge. They 

'|are cotton-spinners, and employ about 600 people. I am the timekeeper, 





and have charge of turning on and off the gas. I consider it is bad in 
quality, and insufficient in quantity. I am not aware that our hands have 
suffered from it. We have had to stop before our time for want of it. 

Mr. CLERK said it might be taken as admitted that such had formerly been 
the case; but the cause of complaint was now removed. 

The CuarrMAN said that the committee were satisfied upon the point 
that oe had been cause of complaint; the question was, the best way to 
remedy it. 

Richard Wavell, Esq., examined by Serjeant WHEELER. 

I am the town-clerk of Halifax, and solicitor for this bill. I produce the 
articles of agreement, the deed of incorporation of the company, and the 
certificate of registration. Thecapital of the registered company is £10,000, 
and it is proposed by this bill to make it £12,000, with a power to borrow 
£3330 after one-half of that capital is paid up, and when the whole capital is 
provided or subscribed for, £4000. More than one-half the capital was sub- 
scribed for at the meeting in which the formation of the company was decided 
upon. The total number of subscribers to the company is about forty, 
who represent almost all the large gas consumers of Sowerby Bridge, except 
the railway company; it also represents the wealth and influence ef the 

lace. We have entered into an arrangement with the’ Lancashire and 

orkshire Railway Company to supply them with gas, and the company are 
to give us facilities for laying our mains. In the interest of the consumers 
of Sowerby Bridge, I think this company should be formed. For years past, 
the large manufacturers have complained to me of the inconvenience and 
injury which their trade suffered from the existing works. I know the dis- 
trict proposed to be lighted by them. A large portion of it is very thinly 
populated, and, in my judgment, it would not be remunerative to extend the 
supply there. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CLERK : At Halifax, a gas consumers company was 
projected in 1855, and I and my partners were solicitors to it. do not 
remember whether they undertook to supply gas at 3s. per 1000. At that time, 
there was a company existing which was incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
= ger consumers company was registered. [Prospectus handed to 
witness. 

The CuarrMAn : Did you go to Parliament for a bill ? 

Mr. CLERK: It was not necessary; they stopped short. (To witness :) 
Having done that, did you succeed in purchasing the works of the old 
company ? 

Witness : Certainly not; the corporation of Halifax purchased the under- 
taking. I should say, the corporation had parliamentary powers to construct 
works of their own, and to Jay mains in the streets. 

Mr. CLerk: Upon that, was not the Consumers Company, of which you 
were the solicitor, dropped > 

Witness : No; it led to negotiations subsequently for a purchase; and the 
parties, who were large consumers in Halifax, made terms with the corpora- 
tion, by which the two companies were incorporated. The Consumers Com- 
pany never established works. 

Mr. CLerk: This is the prospectus of that company. I see you state in 
it, that “the great profits to the existing company, as appears by their state- 
ment in their bill now before Parliament, in common with the universal 
experience of other towns, leads to the conviction that gas of the best quality 
| may be sold in Halifax, as in many other places, at 3s.” Now, after the Gas 
— Company was so registered, did not they buy up the existing gas- 
| works? 
| Witness : They did. 
| Mr. Crerk: At what price are you selling gas in Halifax now > 
Witness : We are selling gas at 4s. within the borough of Halifax; and, 
| 
| 





where we go outside the borough, we are receiving 5s. But, I may state that 

the works purchased by the corporation have been entirely reconstructed ; 

indeed, that reconstruction is not yet completed, and we are obliged to put 

some restriction upon the application for supply out of the borough, inas- 
| much as we have not the means of supplying them all. I think the district 
| we supply is about 1500 acres. The district proposed to be supplied by the 
| existing company at Sowerby Bridge is about 8100 acres. 

Mr. CLerx: Then the offer of gas at 3s., by the prospectus of the Con- 
sumers Company at Halifax, has not been realized ? 

Witness : I think it will be when the works are completed. 
| _ Examination by the Cuarrnman: The gas-works at Halifax are down at 
| the foot of the hill, in a populous part of our district. There have been com- 
plaints made of the effect upon the health of the people, but the corporation 
| have taken means to remedy them, and I have not heard of any for the last 
few years. I shouid not seek a residence in immediate contiguity to gas- 
works; but I believe, under good management and control, the noxious 
effects may be much avoided. 

By Mr. Fenwick: It does not depend so much upon the coal used as upon 
good management. I believe, at the time the Consumers Company at Halifax 
issued their prospectus offering gas at 3s. per 1000, the price was 4s.; but it 
had fluctuated between that price and 15s. in the early stages of gas lighting 
— The complaint was not so much the price as the bad and insufficient 
supply. 

By Mr. Cxierk: I do not speak of gas being sold at 15s. per 1000 from per- 
sonal knowledge, but as the result of inquiries. I remember it as high as 7s., 
which was about twenty years ago. The price, when the works passed to the 
corporation, and perhaps before, was 4s. Although the price has not been 
since reduced, the illuminating power and quality have immensely improved. 

Mr. Clerk: Was it a fact that during the last winter the public lights 
were out for three nights at Halifax? 

Witness : I never heard so; I am not aware of it. I believe that during 
the stormy weather, and in consequence of a strike among the colliers, we 
were deficient in coal for one night, and the gas was not lighted at six in the 
morning. 

Re-examined by Serjeant Wuerter: During the last year, with very 
imperfect works, we have realized, beyond the cost of manufacture and work- 
ing expenses at Halifax, about £5000, 

Mr, Fenwick inquired of Mr. Clerk whether, in the bill of the Sowerby 
Bridge Gas Company, it was intended to take any lands, except by agree- 
ment? 

Mr. CLERK said it was not. . 

Mr. Frnwick said both companies appeared to desire to sell to the board 
of health ultimately, and yet both excepted from their bills those clauses of 
the Consolidaticn Act which related to the purchase of land, except by 
agreement. 

Mr. CLerx said that was intended to apply to land required for the con- 
struction of works, and not to the sale of land to the corporation. If his 
clients obtained their bill, they were under agreement to sell on terms to be 
_ between them, which agreement could be enforced in the Court of 

hancery. 

Mr. Fenwick said, if the parties could not agree to terms, the effect of the 
| passing of the bill would be to give the old company a monopoly of supplying 

the district, which, it was said, was not satisfactory. 






























































Mr, CLERK said there was no objection to insert the word ‘‘ shall,” so as to 
make the sale a matter compulsory; but he submitted that it was not neces- 
sary, as the company were under agreement already to that effect. } 

Mr. Hertsiet, who appeared for the local board in the next bill, said, in 
answer to the chairman, that he was not aware of any such agreement. 

After a lengthened conversation on the subject, 

The CuHarrMAN said he supposed the matter in dispute was as to the ques- 
tion of costs ? 

Serjeant WHEELER said that was one point, and the next, as to who should 
have the conduct of the proceedings. He thought the two schemes might be 
fused, if they both met with favour in the eyes of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN inquired how that could be done ? 

Serjeant WHEELER said it would be a matter to be arranged by the parlia- 
mentary agents on both sides. Mr. Newall had put into his hands a sugges- 
tion to the effect that an application should be made to the House to consoli- 
date the two bills into one, providing for the purchase of the old company by 
the new, and for vesting the whole concern in the hands of the local board 
at cost price. 

Mr. CLERK said he was at a loss to see how such a proposition could be 
gravely entertained. His clients were an existing company, who had been 
supplying the district for years, whereas the new company had no real exist- 
ence at all. It was perfectly clear that there was not room for the two com- 
panies, but his clients were willing to extend their supply, and take suf- 
ficient capital to enable them to do so. This being done, they were willing 
to hand over the works to the local board, who were extremely anxious to 
have the supply in their own hands. But what possible pretence was there for 
creating the Consumers Company at this juncture? The only object could 
be to reduce the value of the property of the existing company by the intro- 
duction of a competitor. 

Serjeant WHEELER said his clients sought to obtain no profit whatever ; 
they simply asked to be indemnified for the expenses they had been put to, 
including the purchase of a plot of land. If this were done, they would be 
quite willing that the existing works should be handed over to the local 
board. They had come before the committee in the most disinterested 
manner, and entirely upon public grounds. 

The room was then cleared—and, upon the public being readmitted, 

The CuarrMaN said the committee had not come to any resolution upon 
the subject, but they entertained an unanimous opinion in favour of some 
such arrangement as had been suggested. They thought the Consumers 
Company had a very strong locus standi before them, because they repre- 
sented the real interests of the town, which had not been sufficiently con- 
sulted by the old company. They would, therefore, very much desire to see 
a fusion of the two companies, such as had been proposed. After that inti- 
mation, he would leave it to the parties to say whether they would go for- 
ward and prolong the contest, or adjourn for the purpose of arranging the 
matter. 

A lengthened conversation then took place, but the parties not being able 
to agree, the committee decided to go on with the case. 

Mr. G. W. Stevenson, examined by Mr. Fonstanaue. 

I am engineer to the corporation of Halifax. I am acquainted with the 
Sowerby Bridge district, and consider that the character of the extended dis- 
trict over which the existing company propose to lay their mains is not 
favourable for the purpose. ‘The extension of the works, to render them suf- 
ficient for such a supply, would injuriously affect the health of the inhabitants 
of the locality, if the works are badly managed. I should estimate the con- 
sumption of gas there, if I were laying out gas-works, at 150,000 feet per 
day, and the cost of erecting them, including land, buildings, apparatus, and 
mains, between £10,000 and £11,000. 


By the Cuarnman: I should lay out works sufficiently large to meet the 
prospective requirements of the district. The present consumption is about 
90,000 feet per day. 

By Mr. Fonsianque: For 3s. 6d. per 1000, which is the price in this 
bill, I have no doubt that 14-candle gas can be supplied there. I think the 
spot selected for the erection of the proposed works is a very suitable one. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Crerk: I do not think the present works are 
badly situated. The old company get their coal by the canal, which comes 
up to their works. My estimate of £11,000 is for works adequate to supply 
the board of health district. The price of 17-candle gas in Halifax is 4s. 
per 1000; but we allow various discounts to large consumers, so that the 
average price is about 3s. 73d. We use Yorkshire cannel there; it is not 
true cannel, but it gives gas of a high illuminating power. There has been 
a considerable increase in the price of coal within the last six months, but I 
do not exactly know how much. At Halifax, we charge ds. per 1000 feet out- 
side the town. 

By Mr. Gray: In the new works at Sowerby Bridge, there would be a 
chimney 100 or 120 feet high, but there would be practically no smoke from 
it. When coke is used in the furnace, there is comparatively little smoke 
from a gas-work. Tar is not now burnt at Halifax in the furnaces; two 
years ago it was. 

Re-examined by Mr. Foysianque: It is an exceptional thing to use tar, 
and it will not be used at Sowerby Bridge. 


Mr. George Anderson, examined by Mr. Fonsianque. 


I have had considerable experience in gas-works, and in arrangements 
|| with old gas companies where new companies have been started, as in this 
case, in consequence of the faults in their management. I have generally 
|| found that, when old companies have ceased to progress with the necessities 
| of the public, they have had to give way to new companies. 
|| The Cuatrman: Ali this is of no consequence. 
| Mr. FonstanqueE: It merely shows that, in the experience of engineers, 
— old gas companies get confirmed in bad habits, there is no amend- 

ment. 
The Cuarrman: That is a fault of human kind, and is not peculiar to gas 
| | companies, 

| Mr. Fonntanque: But my learned friend, Mr. Clerk, said that since 1859 
| ,this company had so much improved. I propose to ask this gentleman 
|| whether the people at Sowerby Bridge believe in the improvement of the 
|| existing company. 
| Witness : I told the people there, when I heard their case, that they ought 
|| to try and arrange with the old company, as it was a pity to have two com- 
|| panies. They told me it was no use to think of that, as they had no faith in 
|| the old company; and it was only after hearing them, and I was fully per- 
suaded of the truth, that I consented to give evidence. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cuenk: I went to Sowerby Bridge about five 
weeks ago. That was my first and only visit to the place. It was my opinion 
that it would be a pity to have a second gas company, if the old one went on 
well. It would not meet my view if the old company were handed over to 
the local board, because, from what I have heard here and down there, I 
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think it would take a large sum of money to reconstruct those works so as to 
make them efficient for the supply. If the local board chose to buy them 
and lay out so much money upon them, that is their affair. 

By the Cuatrman: I have not been in the works, but, from what I have 
heard, I believe they would require to be reconstructed, 

Mr. Gray then addressed the committee for Mr, Wood, whose house, he 
stated, was within 200 hundred yards of the works, and who would be much 
injured thereby. He called Mr. Wood as a witness, and examined him at 
some length in support of his petition against the bill. 

The committee then proceeded to hear evidence in support of the Sowerby 
Bridge Gas Company’s bill. 4 
Mr. y Sa Norris, examined by Mr. Jounson. 

I live at Sowerby Bridge, and am one of the committee and the honorary 
secretary of the company, having served that office for some years past. 
am thoroughly acquainted with their history and general proceedings. The 
company was established in 1834, under a subscribers’ agreement and deed 
of settlement. In the original deed, there was a provision that no one should 
be a shareholder who was not a consumer of gas. Very few shares have been 
sold since the commencement ; those which have changed hands have realized 
a large premium. The first capital was £6190, in 619 shares of £10 each. 
There was a power in the deed to increase the share capital, and for borrow- 
ing upon security of the works. The actual outlay in the first instance was 
£6942. In 1837 we borrowed £1500. We have now expended £17,246. The 
price of gas in 1835 was 10s. per 1000, and the number of consumers 78. In 
1841, the price was reduced to 8s. 4d. ; in 1843, to 6s. 8d.; in 1846, to ds. 10d.; 
in 1847, to 5s.; and in 1851, to 4s. 2d., which is the present price. During 
the whole of this time we have been laying out money in extending the 


works. The total share capital which has been raised for this purpose is| | 
£11,464. We have also expended out of profits £4782, and have borrowed | | 


£1000 upon mortgage. Our average dividend has been 6} per cent.; the 


maximum, which was last year, being 7} percent. In taking the average | | 


dividend, I have included the bonus of £1238 which has been paid. In 1858, 


our consumption of gas was 9,537,800 cubic feet, and in 1859 it was}, 


13,444,000 feet. In November, 1859, there was a continuance of very dark 
weather, which caused a large increase in the consumption in the mills, 
which, instead of lighting up for four hours, were lighted up for ten hours. 
It was an unusual thing, and we had complaints of short supply; but at 
other times we have not had many complaints. I know that at the time we 
were short of gas, the same thing occurred at Halifax, Manchester, and 
throughout the whole of the neighbouring district, without any exception. 
We had been led to believe by an engineer whom we had consulted, and under 
whose supervision we had provided increased storeage-room, that we had 
sufficient for twenty years to come. When, however, we found that, from 
the increased demand, we ran short in our supply, we called a special com- 


mittee, who immediately determined to have the best engineer we could | ' 


find; and we employed Mr. Hall, of the Salford Gas-Works, who made a 
report, and upon that report plans were prepared for extending our means, 
This was in January, 1860, and the contract was entered into immediately after- 
wards. We pulled down the old condensers, and put up new. We put up 








four 10-feet purifiers in place of 7-feet; we erected new washers, and also 


four beds of 20 retorts. We also laid down additional mains, partly of 7 and | 


partly of 8 inches diameter. ‘The total cost of these alterations was £2080, 


and the additional land £1308. In 1843, we lighted 48 public lamps, at 50s. | | 


per annum each, which lamps were put up at an expense to the company of 
rather more than £4 each. ‘There are now 96 lamps lighted by us. We now 
charge at the rate of 2s. 1d. per 1000 feet for these lamps, which works out 





| 


to about 55s. per annum each lamp for the number of hours they are lighted, 1 


and it costs us 8s. per lamp for lighting, &e. Each lamp burns about 10,000 | | 


feet per year. We lose a great deal by this service. A comparison with | 
other towns in the district, which relatively are on the same footing, is 
decidedly favourable to our company. We have at present about eleven miles | 
of mains. The district we propose to supply is scattered over with mills. In 
some of them, they make their own gas. At Luddenden Foot, there is a 
manufacturer, who supplies gas to consumers in the neighbourhood at 63. per 
1000. We have had a requisition from Ripponden to extend our works 
there. 

The CHArrMAN interposed, and said he thought it was needless to go into 
all these details. 

Mr. Jounson said he thought it important to go into the history of the 
company. 

The Cuamman: I suppose you speak from instructions, but I assure you 
that, upon my mind, these things produce no effect whatever. I want to 
know the present state of things, and do not care at all for the antiquarian 
details you are going into. It may be very interesting to the local historian 
to know what took place in 1841, but I want to know what is now the condi- 
tion of things, and what should be the remedy. You know we have it on 
very high authority, that “ Suflicient for the day is the evil thereof.” 

Mr. Jounson: The evils, generally speaking, dating from a much earlier 
period. 





Tuurspay, Marcu 14, 

Mr. CLerxk said he was now in a position to save the committee any fur- 
ther trouble in this matter, as the parties were agreed as to the course to be 
pursued in reference to these bills, and the terms upon which the works were 
to be taken. 

The CHAIRMAN said he was very happy to hear it, as he believed it was 
the wisest step that could be taken in the interest of the parties concerned, 
as well as the public. 

Mr. Hore Scorr stated that there were yet some difficulties in the way, 
arising out of the subordinate question of whether the further conduct of the 
bill should be handed over to the solicitor to the local board, or should be in 
the hands of the professional advisers of those gentlemen who were to become 


guarantors to the old company, in the event of the local board, by the pos-|_ 


sible contingency of the ratepayers not sanctioning the terms upon which the 
works were to be handed over, not completing the contract. 

A long discussion hereupon arose, which terminated in the adjournment of 
the further consideration of both bills. 


Frmay, Marcn 22, 

Mr. Barstow produced the agreement between the gas company and the 
local board of health for the sale of the gas-works. He also put in the reso- 
lution passed at a vestry meeting convened for the purpose of considering and 
sanctioning the agreement that had been come to. The preamble of the 
amalgamated bill was then declared proved, and the clauses, with a few 
alterations, passed. 























ELLAND GAS BILL. 
Tuurspay, Marcu 14. 


Mr. MerEweaTueR and Mr. Joun CLERK appeared for the promoters, and 
Serjeant WHEELER for the corporation of Halifax, in opposition to the bill. 
There was a petition from owners and occupiers of property, and consumers 
of gus, within the township of Elland; but, through the appearances not 
being duly entered, the committee decided, after some discussion and delibe- 
ration, that the parties could not be heard upon it. 

Mr. MereweATHER, in opening the case for the promoters, said this was 
a very small matter, and one which would not occupy much time. In point 
of fact, he must say, in the language of a great statesman, ‘* Story—(od bless 

you! I’ve none to tell.” It aopraeed that, ‘in 1836, a few persons resident 
in Elland, which was situated in the neigbourhood of the great town of 
Halifax, combined together, and raised a capital of £4000 for the supply of 
gas to the place. They had continued that supply to the present time, rais- 
ing, however, in the meanwhile, additional capital by the issue of further 
shares. ‘Those who had the management of the affairs of the company in its 
early stages were dead, and he was bound to tell the committee at once that 
he felt it would be a waste of time for him to do more than state, as he had 
done, the amount of the original capital, and call before them competent 
witnesses, who would speak to the value of the existing works, and tell them 
that they were worth at least £10,000. There was so much obscurity in the 
progress of the capital, that he could give no specific account of it; but he 
would produce evidence of the kind he had speken of, and on that ask the 
committee to declare that the facts stated in the preamble, as to the present 
capital of the company, were proved. They now came to Parliament asking 
that they might be authorized to raise such further sums of money as the 
increased demand for gas in the neighbourhood required them to expend, 
and obtain that security which the incorporation by a special Act of this kind 
alone could give them. The only opposition to the bill was from the corpo- 
ration of Halifax, who objected to the promoters being allowed to include a 
spur of land marked green on the plan, and which was a part of Skircoats, 
This was the great point which the committee would have to decide. He 
might state that the Elland Company were very favourably situated for 
supplying that district, whereas the works of the corporation of Halifax 
could only do so at a great disadvantage, owing to the level of their 
works. He would not disguise the fact, that it was a district worth 
supplying, and it was, no doubt, on that account that the corpo- 
ration of Halifax were desirous of depriving them of this remune- 
rative portion of their plan. Now, it might be said, that it would be 
unfair if the Elland Company sought for the exclusive right to supply that 
portion of Skircoats, but they did not do so. They only asked for power to 
supply it, knowing that they could do it with much greater convenience and 
advantage than their opponents. Up to the present time, however, the cor- 
poration of Halifax had not attempted to light that district, and if they suc- 
ceeded in defeating the present bill, in this respect, there was nothing to 
bind them to do so in the future. The opposition seemed to be grounded on 
the fact, that Elland was in the parish of Halifax, which, no doubt, it was, 
as that parish extended for 15 miles, But, the Act of Parliament under 
which the corporation of Halifax obtained powers to supply gas, stated that 
their district should be the same as that of the old gas company, from whom 
they purchased their works, viz.—‘‘ Halifax and the township, neighbour- 
hood, and environs of Halifax.’’ TIlis first impression was, that he might 
take objection to the locus standi of the corporation before this committee, 
but he was averse to taking frivolous objections on these occasions. He 
thought it was a fair question, whether a place 3 miles off ought to be con- 
sidered as included in the terms ‘*‘ neighbourhood and environs,” although 
the parish of Halifax extended for the distance he had mentioned. On behalf 
of the Elland Company he should state, not ad misericordiam, but, as a fact, 
that since 1836 they had had the scent of a dividend only, and, therefore, 
although they were willing to supply the district, and the people there were 
willing to be supplied by them, it could not be said that the undertaking had 
been very remunerative to them. In reference to the supply to the disputed 
spur of land, he ought to add, that the Elland Company were lighting the 
railway station there with gas, so that all that had been done in lighting that 
part of the district, had been done by them. He thought, therefore, the 
corporation of Halifax would have to show avery strong case why they 
should be allowed to cut them off from that place and appropriate it to 
themselves. 

Mr. Joseph Waddington, examined by Mr. Crerk. 

I produce the deed of settlement under which this company was formed, 
and in which it is called the ** Elland cum Greetland Gas Company.” 

The Cuamrman: I think we had better take the history of the company 
for granted. 

Examination continued: For some years past, the company have been sup- 
plying the part of Skircoats referred to, as far as the signal-light on the rail- 
way. ‘Their mains run along the railway at Salter Hebble, and we are the 
only company supplying there. I have read the preamble of the bill. The 
neighbourhood has greatly increased of late years, and is still increasing, 
and, I believe, it would be of great advantage that provision should be made 
for the more efficient lighting of the places named in the bill. 

Cross-examined by serjeant WHEELER: Salter Hebble is in the township 
of Skircoats. Our mains extend to the toll-gate on the turnpike road, and 
from that spot the railway company are supplied through their own mains. 
We have a 12-inch main from the works, but up to the station it is only a 
3-inch pipe. 

Mr. Charles James Fox, examined by Mr. Cierk. 

Tam clerk to Mr. Child, surveyor of Halifax. Iam well acquainted with 
the position of the pipes and mains through this district, and I know the 
Elland Gas-Works. I know Salter Hebble, and I believe it could be more 
advantageously supplied from Elland than from Halifax. The canal bridge 
at Salter Hebble is 140 feet below the Ilalifax Gas-Works, and 53 feet 6 
inches above those at Elland. At the present time, the Halifax Corporation 
are not supplying any gas there. ‘The distance from Halifax is 3000 yards, 
and from Elland, 2593. The total area of the township of Skircoats is 1330 
acres, of which only 146 acres are proposed to be included in this bill, and 
this portion is all at the low level. ‘The total areage of Southowram is 
26,046 acres, of which we propose to light 337 acres, no part of which is sup- 
plied with gas at present. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant WHEELER: The Halifax Gas-Works are in 
the township of Southowram. I do not know whether we supply any gas at 
all at Skircoats, except to the railway. 

Mr. J. Mallinson, examined by Mr. CLERK. 

I am a land surveyor, and am acquainted with Salter Hebble in reference 
to the supply of gas. The part of Skircoats which we propose to light is en- 
tirely unsupplied at present. The neighbourhood is increasing very much. 

Thomas G. Barlow, Esq., examined by Mr. CLERK. 

I have examined the gas-works at Elland, and the district proposed to be 

supplied by this company. I am also aware of the position of the gas-works 
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at Halifax with regard to Elland. The district of Skircoats is entirely with- 
out gas at present, and I believe it can more conveniently be plied from 
Elland than from Halifax. The difference of level between the latter place 
and Skircoats is a serious objection, as great pressure would have to be used to 
force the gas downhill, and the corporation would have to lay an independent 
main for its supply. Such a pressure as would be necessary would entail a con- 
siderable loss by leakage, the per centage of which would depend upon the 
manner in which the work was done. There would be a loss of something like 
Limp and a half of pressure between one extremity of the main and the 
other, 

By the CuarrMAN: If the gas were to be be supplied from Halifax, it would 
have to be forced downwards, whereas, from the Elland works, it would 
ascend the mains with comparatively little pressure. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant WHEELER: I inspected these and other 
works in the neighbourhood about three weeks ago, for the purpose 
of giving evidence before this committee. 

Mr. CiERK put in evidence the Acts of Parliament relating to the supply 
of gas at Halifax, and submitted to the committee that the corporation of 
that town were limited as to their supply to the district of the company, 
whose works they purchased. 

Serjeant WHEELER contended that the words of the Act enabled them to 
extend their mains to Elland, and the corporation, acting upon what they 
believed was the spirit of that Act, had made preparations for the supply of 
the district. 

The CHarrnMAN: Have they laid any mains down there ? 

Serjeant WHEELER said they had laid mains in that direction, though not 
up to the spur of land referred to; but the mains so laid would have been of 
smaller capacity if it had not been intended to supply that place eventually. 

The CuatrMAN: But the Elland Company do not seek to shut you out 
from there; they only want to be admitted themselves. 

Serjeant WHEELER read from the original Halifax Gas Act the limits of 
the company’s district, which, he urged, entirely comprised the supply of 
Elland, and on which he submitted that a strong case ought to be made out 
to induce the committee to admit a competitor. 

Mr. Fenwick: That Act was passed thirty-eight years ago, and nothing 
has been done for Elland yet. y 

Serjeant WHEELER reminded the honourable member that the corporation 
of Halifax had nothing to do with the works until 1856, and therefore ought 
not to be called into judgment for the omission. 

Mr. George W. Stevenson, examined by Serjeant WHEELER. 

I am the engineer of the Halifax Gas-Works. I know the district of 
Salter Hebble, which is adjacent to Halifax, and in the townships of Skir- 
coats and Southowram, about three-quarters of a mile south of, but beyond 
the boundary of, the borough of Halifax. The corporation are now actually 
laying pipes for the supply of the Stafford House district, which is only 500 
yards from Salter Hebble. Three years ago, we laid a low-level main down 
the course of the Hebble Brook, to the boundary of the borough. The capa- 
city of that main is 20 inches at the works, and 6 inches at the extremity of 
the borough. It was laid of that capacity in order to provide for anticipated 
extensions, and would not otherwise have been necessary ; indeed, it would 
have been waste of money. The corporation of Halifax supply Skircoats 
with water, and they carry their gas and water-mains side by side, which is 
an arrangement which saves expense. Both as regards the supply of gas and 
water, we are at present in an incomplete condition, but are getting on with 
the works as rapidly as possible. Halifax is not a very easy town to supply 
with gas. It rises westward some 600 feet above the level of the gas-works. 
We have, therefore, to control the pressure upwards by the use of street 
governors. The town also falls some 60 or 70 feet below the gas-works, and 
we have to keep the pressure in the low-level main, in order to get a supply 
without undue pressure at the works. I have, therefore, placed upon each of 
the branch-mains going out of this low-level main a governor, which retains 
the gas in the latter, and prevents the escape into other parts of the town. 
The consequence is, that any waste we have from undue pressure on the 
main, except that which it is necessary for the consumers to have, but which 
is caused by the necessities of the district, is confined to the low-level main, 
and will be so confined in proceeding onwards to Salter Hebble. In my 
judgment, it would be stripping us of an important prospective advantage to 
deprive us of that district, for the supply of which we have expended a large 
sum of money. 

The CuarrMAN: Are you prepared to say that that expenditure is quite 
useless with regard to other places ? 

Witness : Tam prepared to say that it is much larger than was necessary, 
except with the view of lighting this district. A main not exceeding 3 
inches in diameter would have been sufficient for this. 

By Serjeant WHEELER : The district of Salter Hebble is not at present sup- 
plied with gas, but we have been applied to, to light the church there. I 
believe the corporation of Halifax could supply that district satisfactorily, 
and they are willing to do so, and it would be remunerative to them. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CLERK: The Stafford House district is above the 
level of our works, but I do not think so much as 56 feet. It is 140 feet 
above Salter Hebble. Our low-level main extends to the boundary of the 
borough, and supplies some mills at that point. I donot know how man 
locks there are between the boundary of the borough and Salter Hebble. 
have not the slightest idea whether there are fourteen locks or not 
{examining map]. There are seven upon the map, and there isa fall of 
about 10 feet to each lock. 

Re-examined by Serjeant WHEELER: We have upwards of 500 consumers 





| at Skircoats, and more than five miles of pipes. The Elland Company have 


no consumers at all there, except the signal-lamp at the railway, nor an inch 
of pipe in the township. 
Richard Wavell, Esq., examined by Serjeant WHEELER. 

I am town-clerk of Halifax. I know Salter Hebble which is in the town- 
ship of Skircoats, and is a sort of appendage to Halifax. Most of the persons 
living there have places of business in Halifax. We have been applied to, to 
light the public lamps there, and it has always been in the contemplation of 
the corporation to extend their supply to the nose of land which the Elland 
Company seek powers to light. We have recently purchased for £10,000 an 
estate there of twenty-two acres, part of which isto be appropriated as a 
cemetery, and the remainder will be built upon, and gas will be required to 
light it. In my judgment, it would be an inconvenient thing to have the 
mains of another company running through the same district, and would be 
injurious to our interests. Skircoats is entirely dependent upon Halifax for 
its water supply. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Clerk: Skircoats contains’ many different levels, 
and some of the persons having establishments there, live at Salter Hebble, 
which is the low part of it. I am not aware that the land purchased by the 
corporation of Halifax is a mile distant from any part which the Elland 
company propose to supply. I understand, from Mr. Stevenson, it is not 
half a mile. 

Serjeant WHEELER briefly addressed the committee, referring to the facts 
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which had been submitted in evidence; and urging that the corporation 
of Halifax having expended money in providing for the wants of the district 
of Skircoats, ought not, no default having been proved against them, to be de- 
gee of that portion which promised to be a remunerative one. It might 
e said that the passing of this bill would not have the effect of thrusting 
them out ofthe locality ; but the practical result would be, that the trade, 
which in the hands of one party was worth conducting, would be, by the in- 
troduction of a competitor, rendered comparatively worthless. 
The committee consulted for a few minutes, after which, 

The CuairMAN said, the committee are of opinion that that part of Skir- 
|| eoats which the Elland company sought powers to light, should stand in 
| the preamble of the bill. 

The preamble, in its entirety, was then agreed to. 

The clauses were then gone through, and passed. The standard of illumi- 
|; mating power was fixed at 14 candles, and the maximum price of gas ds. It 
|| was also agreed that the limits of the district should be shown on a plan to 
|| be signed by the chairman of the committee, and deposited with the clerk of 
the peace for the county of York. 











HUDDERSFIELD GAS BILL. 
Frmay, Marcu 15. 

Mr. Horr Scorr, Q.C., Mr. Burke, and Mr. Locu, appeared for the 
company, Mr. MerEwreaTHER for the Huddersfield'‘fimprovement com- 
missioners, Mr. Puinn for Sir John Ramsden, Mr. Hertsier for Mr. A. 
K. Kaye, petitioners against the bill. There were other petitions, but no 
counsel appeared to support them. 

Mr, BurkKE said the object of the bill was briefly stated in the preamble, 
which he read, to incorporate the company, and to confer upon them 
| powers to supply gas in the borough of Hudderstield and certain neighbour- 
|ing townships and places. The latter part of the preamble, which he would 
deal with first, stated that ‘‘the lands upon which the company’s works are 
| situated are held upon leases, and it is expedient that they be authorized to 
| acquire the freehold and inheritance thereof, and also certain other lands in 
the neighbourhood thereof, for the extension of their works.’”? These were 
lands belonging to Sir John Ramsden, and inasmuch as the allegation was 
very material, he had better discuss it at once, so as to clear the way for the 
other parts of the case. The company held those lands on lease, and the 
company felt it was expedient that they, as a public body, should be placed 
in such a position that they would not be liable to be removed, and therefore 
they were desirous of acquiring the freehold of the lands. Sir John Rams- 
den was unwilling to part with the freehold, but he was willing to grant a 
long lease, and the company had agreed with him for a grant of ninety- 
nine years, on certain terms. Lut the authorities in the other House had 
objected toa public company being established upon leasehold lands, and 
Lord Redesdale, who presided over those matters, had expressed a very 
strong opinion that, in his judgment, they should not be placed in that 
position, but should acquire permanent possession of the property. Having 
| stated that fact, he could only say that, as far as the company were con- 
cerned, they were prepared to adhere rigidly to the agreement with Sir 
John Ramsden. 

Mr. PuInN said his client was extremely unwilling to place any obstacle 
in the way of a public improvement. But the committee would see there 
were considerations involved of some delicacy, and he did not wish to in- 
trude upon them at present. He thought it would be better to take the 
matter as one of clause, as it was rather a question for the discretion of the 
committee than of any substantial opposition on the part of Sir John Rams- 
den. At the same time, he was bound to say his client felt very strongly if 
his agreement with the company was to be repudiated by this sort of pres- 
sure exercised upon the committee by the House of Lords. 

The Cuarrman : What is the influence of Lord Redesdale in the matter ? 
He seems to exercise an oppressive power. 

Mr. Putnn said: Lord Redesdale had interposed, and said that though 
Sir John Ramsden was ready to grant a lease almost amounting to a free- 
|hold, yet the House of Lords required that the works of a public company 
| like this should be established on frechold land. He (Mr. Phinn) found no 
standing order of their lordships House to that eilect, and it seemed that 
| Lord Redesdale rather constituted himself the House of Lords for the pur- 
|pose. It was desirable, however, assuming it to be so, that the opinion of 
| the House of Lords should be taken as to whether this was not an exceptional 

case. It only arose upon the preamble in consequence of this recital, but 
'his learned friend (Mr. Burke) had very kindly stated that he would sus- 
| pend it until the committee came to consider clauses. 

The CuatrMAN: Take the opinion of the House of Lords upon the 
clause. 

Mr. Burke said he would put the recital not as part of the preamble, but 
part of a clause. 

Mr. Puryn : That will save any opposition on my part. 

The CuairMan: The late Lord Shaftesbury used to be tyrannical at 
times. 

Mr. Putnn: I believe Lord Redesdale is much harder than Lord Shaftes- 
| bury. The one was the whip, the other is the scorpion. 











Mr. Burke said he would now endeavour to explain the position of the 
/company, and the grounds upon which they asked the sanction of Parlia- 
ment to their bill. It would be seen from the preamble which he had read, 
that the company differed from most other gas companies in this respect, 
that up to the present period they had not had an Act of Parliament at all. 
They had gone on as a private partnership, conducting their affairs just as 
any other trading company unrestricted by legislative regulations of any 
kind as to the amount of their capital, the price charged for their gas, or the 
profits which they might divide among themselves. They had, therefore, 
felt at liberty to deal with their capital, their works, and their profits in 
such a manner as they found was most conducive to the interests of their 
shareholders, although, in so doing, no doubt they found that their interests 
were identical with those of the public. In this way, they had gone on con- 
structing works of great magnitude, and, as’ he was informed, of the most 
perfect character; and, while enjoying a certain amount of prosperity them- 
selves, they had allowed the public to share in it, for they had actually re- 
duced the price of gas to a lower rate than that of almost any other place in 
the kingdom. In London, the general price for gas was 4s. 6d. per 1000, 
and in most other places, it was still higher, whereas the Huddersfield Com- 
pany were only charging 3s. 6d. per 1000, so that they contrasted favourably 
with most other companies in the country. Now, it would have been wholly 
impracticable for the company to obtain these great results, and meet the 
requirements of the town, unless they had from time to time raised additional 
capital for the purpose of extending and improving their works. ‘They had, 
in fact, done so; and the total amount so expended was, as stated in the bill, 
£67,000. During all this time, they had been open, of course, to any com- 
petition which might arise; and their success might well have induced a 
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competitor to start against them, and, as they had no parliamentary protec, 
tion, any one might have started against them at any moment. It appeared 
however, that they had conducted their affairs so satisfactorily, as far as the 
public were concerned, that no one thought it worth while to establish a com- 
petition withthem. Referringtothe allegationsin the preamble, the committee 
would find that, so long ago as 1821, the company were established at a time 
when the manufacture of gas was anovelty, and the profits of such undertakings 
extremely problematical. They, therefore, ran the risk of large losses, and were 
fairly entitled to any large profits which they might derive from their exer- 
tions. They carried on their works successfully, and shortly afterwards 
divided a dividend of 10 per cent. This went on from 1821 to 1846, and 
during that time they had by the expenditure of capital, and by money 
raised among Penn Many incurred a total outlay of £16,000. They then 


concern, and the Joint Stock Companies Registration Act having passed in 
the meantime, they availed themselves of its provisions, and were registered 
under it with that amount of capital. The value of their works and the 
time represented more than that amount; and, if a new compeny had started 
for the purpose of supplying Huddersfield, they must have begun with that 
capital, if not more. The company took power in their deed*of settlement 
entered into for the purpose of such registration, to increase their capital, as 
might be required for the purpose of extending their business. They had 
had experience between 1821 and 1846 of the great, and constantly in- 
creasing, demand for gas in the town, and they, therefore, thought it pru- 
dent to take power to enable them to meet it as it might arise in future. 
And they were not disappointed in their expectations for the demand, and 
consequent necessary extension of their works did go on very rapidly, so 
that since 1846, wien their capital was £16,000, they had raised by the 
issue of new shares among themselves a sum of £23,000, giving a total of 
£39,000, which they declared was the present share capital of the company. 
But, in addition to that, they had been enabled out of profits to lay out a 
considerable sum in the extension of their works, having foregone dividends 
which they might have declared for the purpose. Inthis way, they had ex- 
pended no less than £28,000, so that the total outlay upon the works as 
stated in the preamble of the bill was £67,000, ard even that was not the 
whole cost which they had been at in this respect. It appeared now that it 
was necessary to extend their works into some of the outlying districts, and 
the object of the present bill was to enable them to do so, to raise fresh 
capital for the purpose, and to secure them at the same time in. the posses- 
sion and enjoyment of their undertaking. By recent decisions in the courts 
of law, it was found that companies established without parliamentary sanc- 
tion, and bv deed of settlement only, held but an insecure tenure of power, 
and might have their operations interfered with by injunction or otherwise. 

The CuarrMAN: What is the difficulty which such companies have to 
contend with? 

Mr. Burke said the difficulty was first raised in the Sheflield case. There, | 
an existing incorporated company were supplying the public with gas, and | 
another company, called a ‘*Consumer’s Company,” came forward to com- 
pete with them. The old company, jealous of their interference, sought to 
restrain them by injunction, but failed. Afterwards, however, on an 
indictment preferred against the new company, Lord Campbell ruled that 
they were not entitled to break up the streets, and that the indictment 
against them was good; so that, without parliamentary powers, a gas com- 
pany could not lawfully lay down'pipes for the supply of their customers. 
The consequence of that decision had been that a great many more appli- 
cations had, of late years, been made to Parliament for acts of incorporation 
than would otherwise have been the case, The promoters of the present 
bill proposed to have it declared that their future capital should be £120,000, 
of which sum they proposed to allocate among the present proprietors 
£67,000, the amount of their present outlay. They did this with a very 
large concession to the public—one, indeed, which he thought was unrea- 
sonable towards themselves, which he would briefly explain. Under the 
Gas Clauses Consolidation Act, passed in 1847, after a very full inquiry in 
both Houses of Parliament, and which was applicable to ali undertakings of 
this kind, it was provided that, in consideration of the risk which these 
companies ran, they were fairly entitled to 10 per cent. dividend, and it 
was enacted that all the profits which they realized after reaching that 
maximum, should go to the public in the shape of a reduction in the price of 
gas. ‘That Act was binding upon all companies which had been since estab- 
lished. It was only fair and reasonable that a trading company, liable to 
competition, and to have the value of their undertaking seriously dimi- 
nished by new discoveries in science, such as the electric and lime-lights, 
should have a liberal allowance of profit beyond that of mere interest on 
capital invested. 

The CuarrmMan: In point of fact, these lime-lights and electric lights 
have not ceme into competition withthem. ‘There is the Fitzmaurice light, 
too. 

Mr. Burke said there was a Dill in Parliament in reference to the lime- 
light, the promoters of which talked largely of what they meant to do. But, 
although none of these discoveries had, as yet, come into competition with 
the supply of gas, there was no saying when they might do so; and, cer- 
tainly, it could not be predicted that the present mode of manufacturing gas 
should be, at all times, the mode and the kind of light the public should 
have. He believed that the only difficulty in reference to the electric light 
was the expense of making it, and some mechanical difficulty in the mode 
of supplying it; but, it might be, that some day or other, there would be a 
new light, which would fairly come into competition with gas. He only 
mentioned this as one of the contingencies which affected gas property, and 
which entitled the holders of it to be treated liberally in reference to the 
limitation of their profits; and this the law provided. But the same rule 
applied to water companies which were not liable to the same contingency, 
because it was not probable that the progress of science would result in the 
discovery of anything to supersede water. Now, if the promoters of the 
present bill were going to lay out a capital of £120,000 for the first time, 
they would at once obtain the sanction of Parliament to their dividing 10 
per cent. upon the whole amount. Lut, it was the practice of the Legisla- 
ture, where a company, limited, by Act of Parliament to a particular expen- 
diture of capital, went beyond that expenditure by an outlay of their profits, 
they should not be entitled to the same dividend upon the excess, as upon 
that which had been expended within the limits of their Act. In fact, it 
was held that the expenditure of that money was to be regarded in the 
light of a loan to the company, upon which the shareholders, when such 
money was capitalized, might take a fair interest, and no more. This rule 
was clearly applicable to a parliamentary company ; but, in the present 
case, it did not apply, for the promoters had laid out their money, and 
incurred the risks of their undertaking without parliamentary sanction. 
Nevertheless, though they felt they were entitled to 10 per cent. upon 
the whole £67,000, they had conceded the point, and proposed, by 
this bill, to ask Parliament to declare them entitled to 10 per cent. 
upon £39,000 only; and that, for the future, they should only take 
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5 per cent. upon the £28,000 expended out of their past profits. 
During the whole time of their existence, the company had been gratui- 
tously managed ; whereas, if they had been a company incorporated by 
special Act, no doubt a provision would have been made for a certain sum 
being annually charged under this head. [The learned counsel referred at 
length to the past history of the company in regard to their dealings with 





jon lv opponents to the present bill were the commissioners of the town, who 
jhad been particularly anxious to become the purchasers of the company’s 
works, and were at one time in negotiation to stand in their shoes. The 
promoters took power by the bill to sell to them, if they thought fit. The 
fact of the desire of the commissioners to buy the undertaking was strongly 
brought out in their petition, and the committee would find that they were 
seeking, by every device, to reduce its value, and to induce Parliament to 
put a price upon it in this bill very much below its real worth, so that they 
might become the purchasers at a cheap rate. In their petition, they 
alleged that the price at which they ought to buy should not exceed £40,000. 
| He (Mr. Burke) would not here discuss the expediency of local authorities 
| being allowed to speculate in such undertakings, and to become traders at 
the risk of the ratepayers; but he would state that, in the year 1859, the 
commissioners entered into a negotiation with the company for the purchase 
|of the works. The company were perfectly ready to meet them on fair and 
equitable terms, and the commissioners at that time appointed a gentleman 
of the greatest possible experience to examine the works, in order to ascer- 
tain their value, and advise them what they ought to give for them. That 
gentleman was well known in the gas world—it was Mr. Barlow—than whom 
there was no one more competent to form a judgment on the matter. Mr. 
Barlow investigated the subject, and reported that the undertaking which the 
commissioners now asked to be allowed to buy for £40,000, were of the value 
of £89,266; and since that period the company had spent no less than £6000 
in the extensiontheir works. They offered, levees, to sell their under- 
taking to them for the sum of £63,000, and for this obvious reason—that 
£63,000, invested upon Government security, or on the security of the local 
rates, would be of considerably greater value than £63,000 invested in gas- 
works. The commissioners were perfectly willing to purchase the under- 
taking on those terms, and were negotiating to close the bargain. They 
entered into an agreement to that effect, and, out of thirty-one commissioners 
who represented the constituency of Huddersfield, only two were dissentient 
parties, one of whom was a Mr. Hobson, the proprietor of a local newspaper. 

Mr, MEREWEATHER: He was not a commissioner. 

Mr. Burke said, if not a commissioner, he was an agitator, and he began 
to agitate the question, and, as it seemed, he did so to advantage. He wrote 
in his newspaper and he spoke upon the subiect till he persuaded a large 
section in the town to believe that, if they held out, they could make better 
| terms, The effect of this was, that he succéeded in upsetting the bargain, 





although an agreement for the purchase had been enteredinto. Curious 
enough, for the commissioners having investigated the affair, and found that 
the value of the works was equal to the price the company put upon it, in- 
creased their rates up to that amount. Such was the conduct of the parties 
who now appeared in opposition to the bill. As regarded the power of sale, 
the promoters had inserted a clause in their bill to that effect, but it was 
merely a permissive power. The commissioners had jurisdiction only to a 
| distance of 1200 yards from the market-place, and therefore it was difficult 

to understand how, if a sale to them should be effected, they would here- 
| after be able to execute the powers which the company undertook. It did 

not seem to him very expedient that they should have that power; but, that 
was a matter which the Leal board must settle: all that the promoters said 
was, that there did not appear the slightest reason why compulsion should 
be put upon them to sell. If the commissioners desired to take compulsory 
powers to buy the undertaking, let them give the proper notices, and bring 
in a bill founded upon those notices; but it was impossible, in a bill of this 
description, that they should convert the permissive power sought by the 
company, into a compulsory one, to sell their works. 

Mr, Fenwick: Is that so? Cannot you have a clause inserted in this 
bill, that one party shall sell and the other buy, under the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act ? 

Mr. Burke said there was no difficulty in that, but the commissioners 
sought, in their petition, to convert a permissive power into a compulsory 
one, Which was contrary to the practice of Parliament and the standing 
jorders, Notice must be given when it was sought to obtain compulsory 
powers. 

Mr. Mrrewratuer said there was no necessity for a compulsory power 
when a mutual power was inserted. 

Mr. Burke concluded his address by recapitulating the several objects 
sought by the promoters, and expressing his conviction that when the evi- 
dence was laid before the committee, they would have no hesitation in 
declaring that the preamble of the bill was proved. 

Mr. MEREWEATHER applied for an order to compel the attendance of two 
witnesses, Messrs. J. Smithies and J. Booth. 

Mr. Clough, solicitor to the petitioners, was examined, and stated that the 
two witnesses had refused to attend, except on an order of the House, and 
that their evidence was material to his case, 

The committee made the order. 

Mr. John Burgess, examined by Mr. Locu. 

Tam the manager of the gas company at Huddersfield, and have been so 
since 1856, That is not my only experience in the management of gas- 
works, J was ten-years manager for the corporation of Manchester at one of 
their gas-works. ‘The gas-works there are on a very large scale. I have 
looked into the books of the Huddersfield company with a view to ascertain 
their position with regard to capital. The books produced go back as far as 
the year 1821, which was the yeat that the company commenced operations. 
They commenced with a capital of £3400, divided’ into 170 shares of £20 
each. No dividend was paid upon those shares until 1823. The dividend 
then paid was 10 per cent. for each of the two previous years, that is to say 
we paid 20 per cent. in one payment upon the capital of £3400. In that 
year, there was a resolution of the company to create 80 shares; 34 of 
which were paid for by the shareholders appropriating the profits of the 





previous two years, making £680, and the remaining 46 were paid for by 
the subscriptions of the proprietors. ‘These 46 shares realized £1423, as there 
was a premium added to them upon their sale of £503. That premium went 
to account in aid of the funds of the company, and was expended in extend- 
ing the works just in the same way as the rest of the money raised by the 
creation of these shares, The next creation was in April, 1824, when 100 
shares were issued, and were sold by auction at a premium. ‘They raised 
£2000 for them, plus a premium of £1158. 1ls., so that we carried to the 
account of the company £3158, 1ls. The next creation of shares was in 
May, 1825, when 30 shares were issued, upon which a premium of £300 
was realized, and the total proceeds, amounting to £900, were carried to the 
funds of the company. In 1828, there were 20 shares created, which were 
disposed of as before, bringing in a sum of £600, which was applied in the 





—— dividends, and price of gas, as afterwards given in evidence.] The | 


| £4600, being the nominal value of the shares. 


same manner. The capital sum alone, which was realized by these shares, | 
was carried to account for the payment of dividend ; and no dividend was 
ever declared upon the premiums received. The amount created in shares 
between 1823 and 1828, and upon which dividend became — was | 
In the years 1825 to 1828, | 
the rate of dividend paid by the company was 7} per cent. In 1824, they 
paid a dividend of 15 per cent. These dividends were upon the amount of | 
subscribed capital, exclusive of capitalized profits. There was no creation of 
shares between 1828 and 1845. At the commencement of 1845, the capital | 
upon which dividend was paid was £8000. In that year, the share capital 
was doubled on account of a large sum of money having been annually set 





| aside from the commencement of the company in the extension of the works, 








| place. a 
| shares of £20 each. In that year, the company were incorporated under the 


and upon which no dividend had been paid. We discovered at that time that 
£21,342 had been expended on the works, of which £13,342 represented the 
amount expended out of profits. The company, therefore, created shares to 
the amount of £8000. i f 

The CHAtRMAN: I suppose, Mr. Mereweather, your contention will be, 
upon the assertion in the preamble as to the shares of the company, that, 
‘* Whereas, since the first registration of the ng ef they have created 
shares to the amount of £23,000, and the present share capital of the com- 

any so increased amounts to £39,000, and the balance between the said sums 
oe been supplied from the profits of the undertaking divisible among the 
shareholders, the company are desirous of creating shares to represent ane 
amount.” ‘ 

Mr. MrREWEATHER: Quite so. We say that a great deal of this is very 
illegal. Our point is, that they have agreed to sell and we to buy, and that | 
they have fixed their capital too high. 

Examination continued: Up to this time, the public at Huddersfield had 
been deriving advantage from the extension of works created out of that 
fund, and the creation of these shares was no new addition to capital ; it 
was for money already expended. In 1845, Huddersfield first came to be 
fixed upon a through line of railway, and it was necessary for the company | 
to lay out their works in order to meet the increasing requirements of the | 
They, therefore, resolved to create more capital, and issued 400 


Joint-Stock Companies Act ; and it was subsequent to that they agreed to 
create these new shares to the extent of £8000. They were issued to the pro- | 
prietors in rateable proportion to their then present holding—at par. Those 
shares were completely paid up in 1850, and no dividends were received 
upon them until paid up, but the proprietors were allowed interest upon | 
their instalments. The sum actually expended by the company in 1850 was || 
£35,000, being an excess of expenditure of £11,000 over their subscribed | | 
capital, and no action was taken by them to capitalize that excess. Between 
1850 and 1857, the company, under their borrowing powers, took up £8300, 
of which £5000 was on mortgage of their property, and the other £3000 the | | 
directors were personally liable for. That money has been all paid off, and, 
at the present moment, the company are free from debt. | a 

By Mr. Merewratuer: Our borrowing power was limited to £5000, so 
that the directors were obliged to become personally liable for the remainder. 

By Mr. Locu: In 1857, we began again to create shares. We then 
created 250 shares of £20 each, which was distributed in the same manner 
as the last, among the proprietors, there being a clause in the deed of settle- 
ment of 1845 which provided that that should be the mode of disposing of || 
new shares. In 1859, there was a further creation of shares, 250 of the same 
value, and the same course was followed. The last creation of shares was in 
1860, a similar amount being then issued, and disposed of in the same way. | | 








| The £15,000 raised between 1857 and 1860 has been all added to capital, and 1 


expended upon the works, forming part of the capital upon which dividends | 
are now paid. There are still £1250 unpaid upon the last created shares; | 
the calls become due on the 1st of May next. The amount of subscribed | | 
capital, represented by the various creations of shares from 1821 to 1860, || 
amounts to £39,000. In 1846, a new deed of settlement was entered into || 
by the company to which deed a schedule was attached, exhibiting the | 
amount of capital then created, viz., £16,000, and the amount held by each | 
proprietor, and all the partners subscribed their hands and seals to that sche- 
dule, becoming thereby assenting parties to the Acts by which the £16,000 
had been created. All this time from 1845, there has been an outlay going 
on upon the work independent of the subscribed capital. The total amount 
of expenditure in 1860 from the commencement of the works, was 
£67,680. 11s. 8d., of which £39,000 was subscribed capital, including the 
£8000 of profits capitalized in 1845, and the difference between the £39,000 
and the £67,680, amounting to £28,680 was money which had been spent 
out of receipts, instead of being divided as profits. I havea table before | 
me showing the amount of dividend which has been paid every year since | 
the commencement. In1823, it was 20 per cent.; in 1824, it was 15 per | 
cent.; from 1825 down to 1840, it was 75 per cent.; from 1841 to 1845 it 
was 10 per cent.; from 1845 to 1856 it was 74 per cent. ; and, during the 
last three years, it has been 10 per cent. ‘The price of gas in 1831 was 10s. | 
per 1000 feet, and it has been reduced from time to time, until it is now 
3s.. 6d. per 1000. The works are admirably situated for the manufacture | 
of gas. They are on the banks of the canal, so that the coal is emptied 
out of the boats direct into the yard. The premises are such as to admit 
of being easily extended, and we possess ground upon which it may be 
done. The works are situated at the lowest point of the district, and in| 
that respect are favourable for the distribution of gas. There have been} 
no complaints since I have been manager of the company, as to the way 
in which the works are conducted, and none of any magnitude as to the 
supply of gas; such as have been made have been remedied at once. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MEREWEATHER: The first dividend of ;20 per'| 
cent. was in 1823. The works were building {in 1821, but'they were 
supplying gas during that year. If the 34 shares taken by the proprie- 
ors in 1823, in lieu of dividends, had been sold as the other 46 were, I 
should think they would have realized the same premium. The sale of 
shares up to 1828, always produced 50 per cent. premium. In 1843, there || 
was £2000 paid to the shareholders as a bonus. 

Mr. MereweEatuer: The capital then was £8000. Was not the £2000 
entered in your books as ‘‘ returned capital > ’”’ 

The CHAIRMAN: Supposing it had been bonus, it would have come to the 
same thing. 

Mr. MEREWEATHER : No, it reduced the capital to £6000. 

Mr. Locu: In the resolution of the proprietors, it is spoken of as ‘re- 
turned capital,’ but in the books it is entered as bonus to the shareholders. 
It does not signify which, because it is not included in the amount the com- 
pany are now seeking to declare. ae 

Cross-examination continued: When we came to double the capital in 
1845, we doubled £8000, and not £6000. After that period, no'shares were 
sold, nor issue at a farthing above par. If we had gone on issuing them 
at the same premium as we did before, no doubt there would have accrued a} 
sum of £13,000 from those sales, Besides the actual shares completed up to 
1859, an additional 250 were created in 1860. They were not sold by auc- 
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tion. Five per cent. was the interest paid upon the instalments. We have 
never divided any dividends upon the yeas from sale of shares, but 
upon what the shares would be at par. I have not formed an opinion as to 
the structural value of these works ; I should think they are worth £60,000. 
The promoters of the bill are not proceeding upon that impression of mine, 
but they have had the opinion of other persons, who have gone through the 
matter in detail. I all go over our books, and show the committee the 
way in which I distinguish payments made on capital account and on reve- 
nue. Our books were audited in 1856. I believe the auditors did state, at 
that time, that they could not distinguish capital account from expenditure. 
One of those auditors is now the solicitor to this bill. 

Mr. MeREWEATHER read from the report, in one part of which it was 
remarked, ‘* Having thus shown the impossibility of discriminating from the 
books and papers before us what sums should be charged against revenue and 
what against capital ; and, having discovered, as we consider, not from the 
pipes and meters only but from various other entries, a tendency on the part of 
the manager to overload the capital at the expense of revenue, we beg respect~- 
fully to suggest, in compliance with the wish of the directors, that a valua- 
tion should be forthwith made by some competent persons, and that a capital 
account shall be forthwith opened, and so kept as to show what is the actual 
and fair amount of the capital of the company, &c.” 

The Cuarrman: What we want to know is, if it was impossible for 
those auditors, who took all the pains in their power, and had plenty of time 
before them, and who were, moreover, accustomed to figures, to distinguish 
what ought to be put to capital and what to expenditure, how it is possible 
we are to do it >? 

Mr. Locu: These gentlemen did not say it was impossible, but that the 
books of the company did not admit of their going into it. The directors 
were not quite satisfied with the management of the company, and they 
called upon these gentlemen to investigate the matter. ‘The auditors re- 
ported that the books were not kept in such a form as to show the result. 

The CuarrMan : I assure you that it has more than once happened in my 
experience upon committees, that accounts, which no one else in the world 
could settle, have been brought to us for the purpose ; because, when a capital 
is declared by Act of Parliament, it is law. If you will go into the present 
value of the plant of the company, that will be something intelligible. 

Mr. Burke: Of course, we shall give you the best evidence in our power 
in support of the preamble, and this is not the only witness we shall call. 
We shall show you what has been the outlay from time to time, and also 
what is the present structural value. We do not in the slightest degree 
shrink from the inquiry into what is the structural value; but, what I 
mean is, that in former times the construction of gas-works was not so well 
understood as it is now, and therefore with the most enlightened counsel 
and advice, the company may have laid out much?more money than if they 
were now building the works they would do. It may be, that though the 
structural value is now only £60,000, the company may have expended, in 
a perfectly dond fide manner, £80,000. | 

After some further conversation, the cross-examination of the witness was 
continued. 

Witness: I believe applications have been made by the commissioners 
before coming to this committee, to allow a competent accountant to go over | 
our books, and that the company have refused permission. ‘That gentleman 
was the auditor of the Salford gas accounts. We have also refused to 
allow them to inspect the works to ascertain their structural value. 

Re-examined by Mr. Locu: When we were in negotiation with the com- 
missioners in 1859, to sell the works to them, every possible information was | 
afforded upon the subject, and every facility for their ascertaining the struc- 
tural value of the works. The commissioners appointed two engineers who 
conducted the investigation. The value put upon the works then was 
£89,000, which sum included the business value of the concern as well as its | 
material value. The company offered to sell to the commissioners for that | 
which the works had actually cost them, rather than insist upon the value 
put upon them by their own valuers; and that offer was at first agreed to, 
but afterwards the negotiation fell through. 

Mr. MEREWEATHER: You may take this. I think that all parties were 
agreed to buy and sell at £63,000; but we found out afterwards the condi- 
tion of things. 

heal How did it fall through? Did you refuse to give the 


000 ? 

Mr. MEREWEATHER: A gentleman in the town found out these things 
about the condition of the capital, and he called a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Huddersfield, and then, those we represent objected to our 
——_ the purchase on those terms. 

The CHarrMAN : Can you arrive at a sum now ? 

Mr. MEREWEATHER : 1 think we can. 

Mr. BurkKE: I hope the committee will not proceed upon the basis that 
we are Fs a. to sell our works, for we have no disposition to do it. 

Mr. MEREWEATHER: Then, why put it in the bill? It is a fraud upon 
Parliament. 

Mr. BurKE said he thought he had sufficiently explained, in his opening, 
that the permissive power was inserted so as to put the parties in a position, 
should the bill pass, to negotiate if they desired it. But the company had 
never asked for more than a permissive power. 

The Cuarrman: Supposing you get your permissive power, why should 
not the valuation be fixed by an arbitrator? 

Mr. Burke: That is what we want. We should not sell unless we got a 
fair price ; nor would the commissioners have any power to compel us to 
sell. Ifthe negotiations in 1859 had ended in a bargain, we should have 
had to come to Parliament to ratify that bargain; but they did not. We 
think it probable that negotiations may be resumed, and it would be a most 
monstrous and absurd thing that, as we are now in Parliament, we should 
be prevented from taking the necessary powers, so as to avoid having to | 
come here again. To put ourselves in a position to negotiate, we have in- 
serted this clause. 

Mr. MEREWEATHER: And to carry out that, my friend says, put our 
capital at so much, and then we will go to arbitration. The arbitrator must 
take that as the basis of his calculations. The committee will not be able to 
settle what that capital is, if they sit for a week. 

The CuarrMaN: The great difficulty is, you ask us to declare what your 
capital is, and we find that the auditors stated that they could not distinguish | 
between what had been put to capital, and what to expenditure. I do not 
see how we can do it. 

Mr. Burke : You have not yet heard our evidence. 

The Cuarrman: But can you hope to make that plain to a committee of | 
the House of Commons, which was not plain to your auditors ? | 

Mr. Burke : If not, we should be in this position: that the company | 
would never be able to come to Parliament to investigate the subject, and 
declare what their capital should be. It would be an impediment to the 
prosecution of the bill at any time. And it is not we alone but the public, 


| 
| 
| 
| 











| Lexpressed surprise, and said I should be glad to give £70,000 myself. I 


would be the losers, for they gain certain advantages by the restrictions 
which the Act of Parliament places upon us. 

The CuarrMan : I say nothing about the bill passing or not; but I speak 
of the difficulty of knowing what should go to expenditure and what to 
capital. 

{r. Burke : I hope, by the evidence, to remove those difficulties. We 
have been a private partnership without restrictions and open to com- 
pane. Under those circumstances, our accounts have probably not been 

ept as they would have been, had we been under Parliamentary sanction. 
But we supplement that matter by showing you what isthe value of our 
works. We say, if you look over our works, you will find that they are of 
greater value than our nominal capital, therefore there must have been 
money laid out upon them from some other source than that which is pro- 
vided by our shares, 

Re-examination continued: There was no negotiation between the com- 
pany and the commissioners for a sale of the works, when it was proposed 
that Mr. Chadwick should examine our books. It had been previously 
announced that we were going to Parliament to capitalize our expenditure, 
and we knew the commissioners had petitioned against us, and would be our 
opponents in this committee room. It was after they had petitioned that 

, they applied for leave to examine our books, We nevertheless threw our 
books open to the commissioners and their assistants, and they were occupied 
some time in examining them. That was done, not with the view of satis- 
fying persons with whom we were going to negotiate, but in the openness of 
our hearts; but, when they proposed that a regular accountant should be 
called in, we refused. We discovered that they had made use of the informa- 
tion obtained by examining our books in drawing up their petition. Ihave 
not made any estimate of the structural value of our works, and, in speak- 
ing of £60,000, I did so because, in my opinion, new works of that capacity 
would cost that sum. 

Mr. Unwin, examined by Mr. BurkKE, 

I am managing director of the gas company at Sheffield. For twenty years 
before that, I was a public accountant in Sheffield. I have been in the habit 
of auditing accounts for public bodies, and have been the leading auditor of the 
Sheffield improvement committee, and the Sheffield, Manchester, and Lin- 
colnshire Railway. I am very well acquainted with the subject of accounts, 
and have been so all my life. I have been employed by the Huddersfield Gas 
Company to examine their books. As the result of that examination, I have 
prepared a tabular statement, showing the capital of the company from time 
to time, and the dividends per annum paid by them; also the expenditure 
of the company in extending their works. [Witness explained the table at 
length.] ‘The books have been very well kept of late, and show the whole 
of the expenditure they have incurred. 

Mr. MEREWEATHER: Can you undertake to say whether the whole of the 
£67,000 has been expended on capital or revenue account ? 

Witness; I should say, from my experience, upon capital account. 

Mr. Burke: I find entries in the books showing how the money has been 
expended. ‘There is one period during which the books are not very clear on 
the point of difference between repairs and new works, From the years 
1831 to 1836, there does not appear to have been any account of capital kept ; 
but that, during those years, they went on increasing their works, is quite clear | 





| from the books. They spent during that time, and now charge to capital, | 


£1868; but it is not clear to me whether the whole, or only a small part of that 
sum should be so charged. ‘There are three other years—from 1841 to 1844— | 
during which the same doubt exists, and I allow for that £1011, making a} 
total of £2869, and I advised that these amounts should be deducted. Irre- 


| spective of the doubts which I entertain as to the charge in those eight years, 


1 am prepared to state that all the other sums charged to capital are proved ! 
by the books. They are entered as such, and, from my knowledge of gas 
matters, I consider that they should be so charged. [The books were pro-| 
duced, and witness explained several entries, in answer to questions by the 
committee.] The salaries which have been paid, considering the size of the | 
works, are exceedingly small; and the a appear to me, from their | 
accounts, to have managed their works exceedingly well. The directors, who | 
have taken a very active part, have received no remuneration at all. do 
not consider that 1 per cent. would be too much to reckon for cost of manage- | 
ment—as a general rule, it exceeds that. If 1 percent. had been charged, it 
would amount to several thousand pounds. | 
By the Committee: I have had a great deal to do with gas-works. My 
attention has not been much directed to the question of structurai value, | 
Some conversation ensued between the committee and the counsel, as to | 
the shape in which the evidence should proceed. | 
Examination continued: I have not found any difficulty in ascertaining 
from the books how the capital account has been arrived at. I consider that 
these are well constructed works, and in a good situation. The company 
have adopted every modern improvement. The price charged by them for 
gas is very low, and in comparison the lowest in England. In Sheffield, up 
to the 3lst December last, we were selling at 4s. per 1000; we then com-. 
menced to sell at 3s.9d. The Huddersfield Company have sold gas at 4s. 
for the last four or five years, and have now reduced their price to 3s, 6d. | 
The consumption at Sheffield, is four times that of Huddersfield. I have | 
formed an opinion as to the value of the Huddersfield works, I put them | 
down at £61,000 irrespective of the goodwill, and I arrive at that estimate | 
by a comparison of them with our own works. I find that by a rule of three | 
sum it comes out at £67,200. There is this difference between the two) 
works, that ours happens to be on freehold ground, and theirs on leasehold, | 
and, therefore, I deduct £6200 for the value of the land. I have taken 
into consideration the capacity of the fworks, the value of the plant, mains, 
and meters. Before going to Huddersfield, I had heard nothing of the ne- 
gotiations which had been going on between the company and the commis- 
sioners, when I was told that they had offered to sell the works for £63,000, 


know Mr. Barlow; he is a gentleman very competent to deal with gas pro- 
perty. I have seen his valuation of the works in 1859 at £89,260. Since 
then, the company have expended between £5000 and 6000 upon them. 
Cross-examined by Mr. MEREWEATHER : The £61,000 is what I consider 
the works would cost. In going through the accounts, I have not found 
that anything has been put aside for depreciation. If there has been any, it | 





| has been charged to revenue, and not distinguished ; I cannot tell how much 


has been the expenditure upon new works, and how much upon renewals, | 
but I find in several cases, new meters have been charged to revenue. | 
They must have been new meters in substitution for meters worn out, or| 
they would have been charged to capital. They have not distinguished the 
charges for new (pipes, and repairing old ones. There are not those par- 
ticulars kept, which are usually kept by gas companies. I am not aware 
that any difference has been made in the mode of keeping the books, since 
the auditors reported in 1859 that they were unable to distinguish between 
capital and revenue expenditure. It is not usual with gas companies to 
write off so much annually for depreciation. In Sheffield, they do charge 
now works on one side of the account, and write off so much for depreciation. 
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It is not a regular sum, but I will tell you what we do, A few years ago, 
I brought before our directors the necessity for laying aside a sum of money 
for new gasholders in place of those that were wearing out, and we put 
aside, altogether, £4000. We have lately erected a new gasholder, and that 
£4000 has gone into revenue, in substitution of the charge for the one which 
has been replaced, In the revenue account of the Huddersfield Company, 
I tind many items which, on the face of them, belong to capital. I find in 
their books an expenditure on capital account of £67,000; for what, I can- 
not say, except that it has been put down in the books as capital, and not 
deducted from the revenue account. No part of the £1868, which I cannot 
account for in the five _ from 1831 to 1836, has been charged to capital. 

By the Cuarrman : ‘The annual revenue of the company is about £13,000 
gross, and they have brought down £4900 as the net revenue for the last 
year ; but I say it is not quite that. 

Re-examined by Mr. BurKE: Though I have put down the value of the 
works at £61,000, the construction of them must have cost much more. I 
know that gas companies usually provide for their annual wear and tear as it 
arises, without laying aside a depreciation-fund. That has been the system 
adopted here, and the only effect is, to make their revenue expenses higher 
in certain years. The books show distinctly that a certain sum has been 
set aside, year by year, for revenue expenditure, and another sum set aside 
for new works. When an old Pipe is taken up, it is replaced, in 99 cases 
out of 100, by a larger one; and so in reference to gasholders, When that 
is done, the cost of the new one is put to capital, and the original cost 
of the old one deducted. 


Monpay, Marcu 18, 
Mr. Unwin recalled, and examined by Mr. Locu, 

I have examined the company’s books for the periods ranging between 
1831, 1836, and 1842-5; and I find that, during those eight years, consider- 
able sums were charged to the debit of revenue for maintaining works, and 
that no sums were charged to capital account. In order to ascertain what 
ought to be taken now as capital, I have analyzed the charges made for 
maintenance and expenditure upon works during those years, and I find 
that certain sums were expended on account of capital, strictly so-called. I 
stated to the committee, on the last occasion, that £1868 had been charged 
to revenue in the first-named years, which had since been considered as 
applicable to capital, and had been taken as such. I find in that amount, a 
sum ‘of £472 paid for new meters. The company had only just about that 
time commenced:to supply meters. In the latter three years, I find, also, a 
sum of £505 paid for meters of the £1010 charged to revenue, and which I 
consider to be strictly chargeable to capital. In the investigation of the 
accounts, I do not find any sums charged to capital, which ought to be 
charged to revenue. From 1837 to 1841, there isa sum of £1088. 11s, 6d; 
in 1845, a sum of £282. 1s. Od.; and, in 1853, a sum of £187. 18s. 4d.; 
making together, with those I named before, £4438: which nearly makes 
up the sum I spoke of on Friday as having been originally charged to 
revenue, but which I thought ought to be borne by capital. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Jonnson: There is no necessity for a depreciation- 
fund when the repairs and renewals are, as in this case, met as they arise. 
I do not think gas materials are, of all things, of a most perishable nature ; 
they last for a great number of years. Gas-retorts are liable to destruction ; 
they have been all replaced out of the revenue. 


By the Cuarrman: Assuming the plant of a gas-works to be entirely 
new, I should think some parts of it would not require to be changed 


for thirty or forty, or, perhaps, fifty years. The retorts are changed every 
two or three years. ‘The small service-pipes we have not changed in 
Sheffield for the last thirteen or fourteen years. 

By Mr. Jounson: It is not my opinion that every part would be worth 
as much at the end of forty years; but some part will be worth more, and, 
therefore, upon the average it is worth more than at first. Depreciation, 
will have gone on, but the works are constantly renewed, and upon an im- 
proved plan. Nothing is added to capital by these renewals, while that 
which is substituted is of more value than the old, which is removed. One 
reason why I think the charges for meters, which I have spoken of, should 
go tocapital, is that I find repairs are charged to revenue, in one half-year 
as much as £278. ‘There are a great many mains in Sheffield, which have 
been down ever since 1819, and in fact, the chief part which have been 
put down are as good as ever. I can scarcely tell from my own experience, 
how long they will last. In some places, where the ground is bad, they go 
to decay in a few years. I have known some to decay inseven or eight years. 

The CuarrmMaNn: Are the meters you have been speaking of, the same 
that we have in our houses, because I have had one in my house for twenty 
years, which is as good as ever ? 

Witness : The older a meter is, the better for the consumer. It never 
begins to register in favour of the company; whenever it gets out of order, 
it is in favour of the consumer. 

Re-exumined by Mr. Locu: There is nothing in the property of the soil 
of Huddersfield, in which the pipes are laid, to lead me to suppose, that 
rapid decay would goon there. The increase in the consumption of gas has 
been very great in all places during the last twenty years. This accounts 
for the greatly increased outlay for meters, which are much more used now 
than formerly. Gas companies refused to supply meters at one time, but 
they now encourage their use. The works at Huddersfield are in most ex- 
cellent condition; the buildings are very substantial ones of stone. I 
should add that in the years 1857 to 1860, I find £441. 6s. 3d. charged to 
working expenses for meters, in addition to what I have stated. The price 
paid by the company on the renewal of their lease, was a very small one, 
something like a year’s rent. 

Thomas G. Barlow, Esq. examined by Mr. Locu, 


I have had large experience in connexion with gas-works, and am practi- 
cally acquainted with all questions relating to the manufacture of gas and 
cost of production. I have examined the works at Huddersfield. They are 
admirably situated, and constructed upon the best possible principles for the 
manufacture of gas at the lowest rate. They are intersected by the canal, 
which brings them into immediate connexion with the coal-fields, and the 
coal is discharged at once from the boats into the stores. Being situated at 
the lowest part of the town they have great advantage in the distribution of 

. The buildings are of free-stone, and the works are designed upon the 
Pest system for that district. 

The Cuarrman : Will you be so good as to tell us what you mean by “the 
best system for such district ?”” 

Witness: The retorts are constructed upon a peculiar principle, which 
requires, perhaps, somewhat more fuel for their proper heating than gas- 
works in other districts, where iron retorts are used. These retorts are of 
fire-brick. Iron retorts require less fuel than clay, but, where fuel is cheap, 
and economy in this respect is of no consequence, the clay retorts are the best 
that can be used. They are much cheaper than iron, and the wear and 








tear upon them is very small. There are retorts.at these works which have 
been in use for 10 or 12 years. 

The CuarrMan: Are they better than iron ? 

Witness ; Yes; it isa question of fuelagainst wear and tear. 

By Mr. Locu : In London where fuel is dear, I would not advise their 
use. You require also a larger surface to erect such retorts. You cannot 
make so much gas on a square yard with such retorts as with iron, The 
works at Huddersfield, as they now exist, would supply gas for a con- 
sumption one-third more than is at present required, without any further 
expenditure of capital upon them. ‘The maximum present consumption is 
about 100 million cubic feet per annum, and they are capable of supplying 
150 million. Ihave made an estimate of the structural value of these 
works, or rather of what similar works would cost at the present day. The 
result of my calculation is that the works, mains, and service-pipes, and 
meters, would cost £58,581. In addition to that, there would be a floating 
capital requisite for carrying on the works of rather more than £10,000. 
This would be for materials, wages, &c., until the gas rental became due. 
The company only collect their rental half-yearly, and their half year’s 
rental is about £7500. The quality of the gas they supply is equal to 14 
candles. In 1859, I estimated the cost of making gas of that illuminating 

ower, and found it would be 2s. 1d. per 1000 feet. Since then, there has 

een an advance in the price of coal of from 1s. to 1s, 3d. per ton, which 
would make a difference of 1d. to 13d. in the cost of gas. The price of com- 
mon coal there is 8s. 3d., and cannel coal 12s, 6d. per ton. 

Mr. Fenwick : That is the cost of manufacture. Does* that take into 
consideration anything for interest upon capital invested in the under- 
taking ? ; 

Witness : No; that is the mere cost of material and expenses. 

By Mr. Locu: The price which the company should get to enable them 
to pay dividend upon their capital depends in a great measure upon the 
extent of their consumption. The company having works not yet fully 
developed, if the consumption were to increase a less price would pay than 
at present, Taking their capital at £67,000, which is the amount they 
yh mam in the preamble of the bill, they would require a profit of about 
1s. 8d. per 1000 feet to pay their dividend, assuming that the concern does 
not increase. They charged 4s. per 1000 up to December, 1859, and they || 
have now reduced the price to 3s. 6d. The Gas-Works Clauses Act will be} 
incorporated in this Act, in which machinery is provided for a compulsory |) 
reduction in the price of gas when the dividends reach 10 per cent. There | | 
ought to be a margin allowed to gas companies in the price at which they]) 
should supply gas, so as to provide against the contingency of a 
rise in the price of coals. Up to the present time, this company || 
have reduced their prices from time to time, without the compulsion of an}| 
Act of Parliament.In Liverpool the maximum price of gas is tixed, by Par-]| 
liament, at 4s. 6d., but in the provision of a similar clause to that which } | 
is contained in the Gas Clauses Act, the price of gas has been reduced to 
3s. 9d., the company paying 10 per cent. dividend. In, many cases, 
Parliament will not allow 10 per cent. dividend on new capital. In 
Liverpool, a large amount of capital arising from premiums on shares pays 
no dividend at all. My experience shows that the universal practice of gas 
companies is not to wait for the operation of the Act before they reduce 
prices. ‘There has been no instance in which companies have maintained 
prices so as to bring themselves within the operations of the Gas Clauses 
Act—they have always reduced their charge before they attained their max- 
imum dividend. In my opinion, a private a is much more sensitive | / 
to public opinion in} these matters than a public body. When gas-works 
are in the hands of a company, I am quite sure the public will be supplied | | 
ata cheaper rate than when they are in the hands of the local authorities. 
Take, for instance, Manchester. There the price of gas, which is supplied | 
by the corporation, is 4s. per 1,000,jwhile atj Liverpool it is only 3s. 9d, the 
circumstances being the same, and the materials being the same. I have a|/ 
table here, showing the comparative prices charged by gas companies and |} 
corporations.* At Manchester, until the commencement of this year, the || 
price of gas was 5s., whereas at Liverpool, which is supplied by a company, 
during the same period it was3s. 9d. At Manchester, the price is now reduced | | 
to 4s., and there are further deductions when the consumption is £180 a 
year, but all consumers paying less are charged 4s. per 1,000. The price of 
coal isabout the same-at Manchester as at Liverpoool. At Leeds, where 
the gas is supplied at 3s. 9d. ; whereas, at Rochdale, which is supplied by 
the corporation, the price for gas of the same quality, is 4s.; and at 
Blackburn and Stockport it is the same thing again; the gas is better at 
Blackburn, and it is 3d. per 1,000 less. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Jounson: A great deal depends upon the illu- 
minating power, both as to cost of production and the charge to the con- 
sumer. The illuminating power at Rochdale is 18 candles, the price being 
4s. ; while at Leeds, where the cost of material is the same and the quality 
of the gas the same, the price is 3s. 9d. At Manchester and Liverpool, the 
illuminating power of the gas is 24 candles, being made exclusively from 
Wigan pow dy 

Mr. Jounson : Does it so happen that at Manchester they subsidize other 
funds from the profits of the gas-works ? 

Witness : At Manchester, they make large profits, but they are made out of 
the extra price of the gas. 

Mr. Jounson : Have not £800,000 been spent out of the profits upon local 
improvements ? 

Witness :I doubt it very much. Ihave no doubt that while they charged 
5s., there was a surplus of £30,000 a year devoted to public improvements as 
part of the water-works. 

Mr. Jounson : So that the public have the benefit. 

Witness : Yes ; but it is at the expense of the gas consumer. 

Cross-examination continued : I am not aware of the fact that at Rochdale 
the improvements effected in that way since 1844 amount to £20,000. I 
stated 1t as my opinion that private companies like this are more amenable 
to public opinion than parties elected by the ratepayers. I take Halifax for 
instance. If the works there had been in the hands of a company, the public 
would never have been content to pay 4s. a 1000 for their gas. 

Mr. Jounson : No ; because the profits in the one case would go into the in 
pockets of the speculators, and the other into the hands of the corporation for 
public improvement, or in reduction of other rates. 

Witness ; But that is taxing the consumer of gas for the public benefit. 
In the other case, the company only get the profit pce by their Act. 
I base my statement of the illuminating power of the gas at Huddersfield 
being 14 candles upon an examination of the accounts by which I have as- 
certained the proportion of cannel to ordinary coal which they use. I tested 
the gas about a fortnight ago, and I found it higher than that. [Witness, in 
answer to questions of the chairman, explained the method of testing gas by 
means of the photometer.] I donot base my statement of the quality upon 
the test I made, but by looking into the accounts; because, from the quan- 
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tities of different kinds of coal used, I can ascertain at once the quality of | in the £58,000. My estimate of the value of the meters is based upon the 
gas that would be produced. It depends slightly upon the quantity of gas | number actually in use at the present moment, Since 1859, there has been 
obtained from the coal as well; that is not a material element, but, of | an increase of something like 500 meters. The books do not show whether 
course, I took that into consideration. The actual total yearly supply at | these new mains and service-pipes were for replacements or for extensions. 
Huddersfield is something less than 100 million feet—that was the last year’s | All I can say is that, in 1849, there were 3849 service-pipes in use, and now 
supply. The greatest quantity supplied in any one night last year was | there are 4100, all new. A number of 14 and 12-inch new mains have been 
550,000 feet. The'works are capable of making and distributing 850,000 feet. | laid since then ; 1332 yards of 18-inch, 1146 of 14, and 1006 yards of 12- 
The quantity is told by the index of the station-meters, There are two | inch, These were new mains entirely, as the largest there were, in 1859, 
upon the works—one in the old, and one in the new. were 1850 yards of 10-inch. I can only take the increase as I find it in the 

Mr. Jounson: What is the per centage of loss by leakage ? books. I cannot say, from my own knowledge, that it was all for new 

Witness ; You must take the fact as you find it in Huddersfield; any | works. I find in the mains and service-pipes, as they now exist, there is_ 








|| speculative estimate of what the loss should be is without value. It is | an increase of about £4000 in value above what there was in 1859. 


about 20} per cent ; that is included in the 100 million feet manufactured By Mr. Fenwick : And that corroborates the statements I gathered from 
year. I ascertained that fact by looking at the consumers accounts, | the books. With regard to meters, I find that the value of those now in 


|| and seeing'the quantity which had been sold. I think it isa reasonable | use is £5854 as against £5127, at which I then valued them, which very 


De me looking at the situation of Huddersfield. A large portion of the | nearly corresponds with the sum charged under this head, 

istrict is on a high level, and where the ground undulates, as it does there, By Mr. Jounson : The £45,649 does not represent what I conceive to be 
you cannot regulate the pressure as you could in « more uniformly level | the full structural value of the works at the period of my estimate, inas- 
town. The per centage is not higher than in other towns similarly situated. | much as there is.no allowance made in that sum for engineering and super- 





|| In London, the leakage varies, according to the state of the mains, from 15 | intendence; it is simply the value of the material when new. The per 
|| to 35 per cent. It would require a profit of 1s, 8d. per 1000 to pay thedividend | centage to be added for those expenses would amount to, at 10 per cent., 
| contemplated in the bill—i.e.,10 per cent, upon £39,000, and dpercent.upon | about £4000. I estimated the No. 4 tank, at that time, at £2528; that 


the residue, upon theassumption that the annual supply is 100 millionfeet. Of | was anover-estimate, which I have corrected in the calculation I have now 
course, a less sum would suffice, if the works were supplying all that they | before me, I now make it £2107, 
are capable of producing. The light produced by 25 or 2% feet of Wigan By the Cuarrman: The value of gas shares in the market, in under- 
cannel-gas is equal to 5 feet of common coal-gas. Its costin London would be | takings where the capital has been judiciously expended, is from 80 to 100 
about 28s. per ton ; its costin Liverpool, about 16s. The coke produced by it | per cent. premium. The Liverpool £100 shares are worth from £200 to £210. 
| is very inferior, so that nearly the whole cost of the coal is chargeable to the By Mr. Jounson: I have not examined the books, to see what was the 
; whereas, in the case of Newcastle coal, usually about one-half is returned | prime cost of the No. 4 tank. I deducted for depreciation on meters £2563, 
in the shape of products. The illuminating power of the gas at Liverpool is | but I did it without being fully informed as to their condition. With the 
, 24 candles—Wigan cannel coal will not give more. At Leeds, the gasis18 | information I now have, I should not allow so large a sum. As meters get 
| candles, and the price charged 3s. 9d. At Bradford, itis 18 candles, and the price | older, they register in favour of the consumers. I know of meters that do 
is now 3s, 4d.; it was 4s. I can conceive why gas at Bradford should be a | not register one-tenth of the gas which passes through them. If the mea- 
little less than at Huddersfield—they are nearer to the coal-field. The illu- | suring-drum has a puncture in it, it allows the gas to pass through, with- 
minating power of the gas at Rochdale is not above 18 candles. I was em- | out being registered at all. 
ployed by the Rochdale corporation about three years ago, and it was not By Mr. Fenwick: There are certain meters which do register against 
more then, nor do I think they have increased it since. In 1859, I was | theconsumers. If they are so constructed, that the water can rise too high 
called in to value the Huddersfield works for the commissioners. What took | in them, the measuring capacity of the chainber is reduced, so that they will 
| place was this:—I had an interview with the commissioners, and they told | not allow of the quantity which is registered by them passing through. 
me that an offer had been made to them by the Huddersfield Gas Company By Mr. Jounson: I go so far as to say, that the system of meterage is 
to purchase their undertaking without stating what was the price asked. | in favour of the consumer, and that more gas is very often consumed, than 
I made two valuations for them; one was an estimate upon the structural | is paid for. 
value, adding something for good-will, and the other was based upon the Mr. Locu: In 1859, you were engaged adversely to the gas company ? 
profits of the undertaking. I estimated the net profits at £5381, 15s, 7d., The CHAIRMAN: We have heard a great deal about that. 
and 1 took them at 16% years purchase, on a calculation of 6 per cent., Mr. Fenwick: On that point, I think you may be perfectly satisfied. 
which, capitalized, comes to £89,600. To that I added £7455 for those Re-examined by Mr. Locu: Since 1859, the company have extended 
parts of the new works not yet brought into operation, and also | their works altogether into a new district—Lockwood, and have laid there 
the then value of the meters out on hire, £2563. 16s., making a | 2000 yards of 14 and 18-inch mains, so that it is not a question of 
total of £99,715. 0s. 8d. I then deducted for depreciation on the works | renewals, but of an entirely new supply. I thought the offer of the works 
and mains, £4699; for enlargements and rearrangement of the mains, | to the commissioners for £63,000, would be a good bargain, and I told 
which I conceived to be necessary to put the works into a proper condi- | them that a profit might be made to pay half their rates. It is a faet, that 
tion, £3500; for new governors at the works, £250; for parliamentary | when meters change, they change against the company, and in favour of 
expenses, £2000; making a total deduction from the amount, of £10,449, | the consumers, so that a portion of.the 20 per cent. of unaccounted-for gas, 
and, leaving £89,265 as the net value of the undertaking. You will | is probably delivered to the consumers without being paid for. 
please to bear in mind that I made no report to the commissioners, for, Thomas Hawksley, Esq., examined by Mr, BuRKE, 
after having been engaged for several days, a meeting of some half-a-dozen T am acquainted with the Hudderstield Gas-Works, and I am of opinion 
of the commissioners took place at my hotel, and I told them what the | that they are well situated, judiciously constructed, and in good working 
result of my examination would be, and they said that, under the cireum- | condition. They are capable of producing between 800,000 and 900,000 
stances, they would not call upon me to make a report. They said I should | cubic feet per day; they have delivered upwards of 600,000. I have made 
perhaps be surprised to hear that they had had an offer of the works for | an estimate of their commercial value, which comes to a little over £90,000. 
£63,000, and it might prejudice that offer if any formal report was made. | I get at those figures by taking the annual profits made at the price of six- || 
| teen and two-thirds years purchase, so as to allow the incoming owner to 
| purchase them at 6 per cent. Ihave had experience in reference to the 
| purchase of similar undertakings in all the great gas cases under arbitration 
| clauses. At Liverpool, the corporation took power to purchase the gas and 
| water-works, and [ was connected with that transaction. In purchasing 
| water-works, the system adopted is not exactly the same; water-works are 
; i ‘ | tsken upon a great number of years purchase, so as to let the owner in at 5 
| tion of the works and mains, but not including the meters, was £45,649: I | percent. There ought to be a greater profit allowed on gas-works. This 
| added to that, as the value of the meters, £5127,'making, together, £50,776. | is the general mode of purchasing in these cases. I assume the cost at 
| That was an estimate made in 1859, and, since then, the company have ex- which these works were constructed to be about £50,000, that is to say, as 








accept the works at £63,000, as I was satisfied they would pay 74 per cent. 
upon the purchase money. In estimating the income from the works, in 
my original calculation, I excluded the rent for meters. ‘These profits 
were calculated upon the price of gas being 4s. and not 3s, 6d. per 1000, 
and, upon the price of coal being 7s. per ton, and not 8s. 3d. as it now is, 
I also made an estimate upon the principle of structural value. My valua- 





|pended upon extensions, £6411. 5. 8d. Ihave been through the books to | they are in their present state, but to that is to be added the amount of 
abstract that amount. It consists of mains and service-pipes, £4171. 19s.8d.; | capital requisite for carrying on the business of the company, and these two 
meters, new ones, £976. 10s. 2d.; six new ovens, £1100; governor-house, | together form the ordinary share capital which the company must employ. 

| £112. 1s. 4d.; coal-shed, £16. 9s.: pressure register, £20; raising wall of The CHAmRMAN: Then you agree with Mr. Barlow very nearly as to their 
tar-tank, £2. 1s.; and iron safe, £12. 4. 6d. These extensions are included | structural value ? 


* Table showing the Comparative Prices charged for Gas by sundry Gas Companies and Corporations in LANCASHIRE and YORKSHIRE. 
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Witness: Yes; Ihave seen his papers, and have also made a separate 
examination of the works. I am, therefore, able tosay that £58,000 is the 
proper sum, and to that I add half a year’s rental, £7000, for working the 
concern ; so that the whole amount would be about £65,000. The Hud- 
dersfield company, as far as I can see, has been very well conducted—per- 
haps rather too economically. The price of gas in the town is 3s. 6d. 

er 1000, which contrasts favourably with the prices charged in most other 
ocalities, which is a very low price. The illuminating power of their gas is very 
ee When I say that they have been rather too economically managed ; 
mean that the company might in past times have done rather more for the 
public by having a larger staff. I do not know of any case in which the 
public have been more liberally dealt with as far as price, illuminating 
power, and sufticiency of supply are concerned. ‘The company, as a general 
rule, find meters for all their consumers. There are, however, a few be- 
longing to other parties. The number of meters in use at the present time 
belonging to the company is 4200. Looking to the probable increase in the 
consumption of gas there, I think the capital proposed by this bill 
(£120,000), is rather small. I know, by experience, in places which do not 
increase so rapidly as Huddersfield, that the capital of a gas company 
doubles itself every fourteen years, and I do not think companies should 
always be coming to Parliament for power to raise more capital. I have had 
a great deal of experience with reference to the working of the Gas Clauses 
Act as far as the 10 per cent. maximum dividend of companies is concerned, 


for the public. At Liverpool, they are not under the Gas Clauses 


pega | 
ey have clauses of an analogous character in their special Act. 


Act, but t 


operation of the clause has heen that they have maintained their 10 per 
cent. dividend, and have reduced the price of gas to 3s. 9d. I have also 


protection to the public. I have had experience with regard to the transfer 
of such undertakings as these to municipal bodies, and I believe the public 
is best served by their being in the hands of private companies. I am ac- 
quainted with what took place at Manchester where the municipal au- 
thorities took the supply of gas in their own charge. 
The CHAIRMAN : ie have had all this before. 
Mr, Fenwick: And we believe it all, too. 
Examination continued: I have gone into the valuation made of the 
Huddersfield works by Mr. Barlow, and I concur with him in that valuation, 
with the slight exception I have mentioned, which does not make a mate- 
rial difference. ‘That was not the valuation which was recently made; I 
have seen the other, but I have not been into it. The origiual valuation was 
made for parties who desired to purchase the undertaking. Anybody would 
be willing to purchase it at the price which I have named. If I were ad- 
vising the company in the purchase of works, I should certainly think they 
made a fair bargain if they obtained them at the price I have put them at. 
A great number of other companies have invested surplus profits in exten- 
sion of works. In my judgment, the public is not prejudiced by such a pro- 
eeeding, but rather benefited, because they have the advantage of the invest- 
ment, without any interest having been charged against it. ‘The company 
might, if they had preferred, have called up capital, and divided a larger 
amount of dividend. With reference to the maximum price, the rule with 
Parliament is, to allow companies a higher rate than the price actually 
charged to meet contingencies which may arise. There are many circumstances 
which may tend to increase the cost of manufacturing gas, such as the variation 
in the price of coals and freight—also from strikes of workmen. The consump- 
tion of gas in a district which consists of a great deal of mills, may be very much 
diminished on account of short-time working. The margin of price in this bill 
is avery fair one. ‘lhe tendency in the price of coal is to increase, and I 
believe it will increase for many years to come. It has been increasing for 
some time past. ‘The first increase was during the Russian war. Freight 
is also much dearer, and a large quantity of coal now goes abroad. When 
acompany is limited to a certain amount of illuminating power, they are 
obliged to make their gas of one-sixth higher power, in order to avoid 
penalties. The reason for this is, that the quality of gas fluctuates a great 
deal, according to the temperature of the retorts and the external atmos- 
phere, so that, if the standard fixed by Parliament is 12 candles, they must 
work up to 14 candles. The reason, I think, that a public body, like the 
commissioners or town council, cannot manage gas-works so efficiently asa 
pe is that they are always fluctuating, and, therefore, they do not 
—— ate the experience necessary in a great commercial undertaking 
ike this. 
Cross-examined by Mr. MrrewraTuer : I am aware that the capital 
in the bill, included the supply of an extended district, which has been since 
omitted; but Ido not think that of very material consequence, and I did 
not make my estimate upon that basis, because I believe the company will 
double their capital in 14 years without any extension of district. ‘The sum 
which I have given—£90,000—is what I considered the commercial value 
of the undertaking. I should not take anything off that estimate in conse- 
quence of an Act of Parliament to constitute a new company, unless the two 
were in actual competition. If that were so, I should consider how much 
business I should have left. Supposing a gas consumers company to 
obtain an Act of Parliament for the supply of gas, there I should only take 
off the value of that portion of the works which this company would not be 
able to bring into use; and nota great deal of that, because no gas con- 
sumers company has ever continued in existence; they all fail, or are either 
handed over to the corporation or sold to the other company. I was arbi- 
trator in a case of that kind at Sunderland, where the two companies came 
together, and the estimates were framed upon the structural value of each of 
their works. 
. MeEREWEATHER: I hope, for their sakes, you took a Huddersfield view 
of it? 
Witness ; I took precisely the same view that I do now, to the satisfaction 
of both buyer and seller. 
Mr. Merewratuer: The effect of the Consumers Company at Liverpool 
= that the old company had to lower their price, in order to get rid of 
them: 
Witness: No; you are entirely mistaken. The bill of the Consumers 
Company was thrown out, and they never came into existence at all, 
Mr. MEREWEATHER: When in committee, was it not one element which 
led to the throwing out of the Consumers bill, that the committee insisted 
upon the old company charging a lower price, with a continual reference to 
the recorder of Liverpool ? 
Witness: A fixed price and a continual reference to the recorder. I be- 
lieve that case was the foundation of the Gas- Works Clauses Act. 
|| _Mr. MEREWEATHER: In dealing with an existing company for the pur- 
chase of their works, would it be fair to have an arbitration upon the struc- 
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The provisions of the Act are very stringent upon companies, and work very | 


Parliament imposed upon them many years ago a dividend of 10 per cent., | 
and when they have attained that, they are obliged to lower prices. The | 


known it operate beneficially in other places, and I consider it is an ample | 
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commercial value of their undertaking. I know of no instance to the con- 
pe except where it has been done by agreement among the parties them- 
selves, 
Re-examined by Mr. Burke: The commercial value of an undertaking 
depends very largely upon the skill and energy of the parties who have con- 
ducted it. In the Liverpool case, the committee, as is very common in 
those cases where two companies are amalgamated, insisted upon terms by 
which the public should gain something by the amalgamation; and they fixed 
the price at which gas should be onpplled. I believe in that case, they al- 
lowed the company to capitalize a large amount of expenditure out of profits, 
I rather think they did not allow 10 per cent. upon the capitalized expendi- 
ture ; but, they reduced their capital, and allowed 10 per cent. upon the 
| whole, which came to the same thing. There is provision in the Gas Clauses 
Act that, when a company incorporated under it makes 10 per cent., the 
consumers may go to the en Sessions for a reduction in the charge for 
gas; so that the public in Huddersfield will be placed in a very advan- 
tageous position by its incorporation in this bill. 
Mr. George Emmott, examined by Mr. Hove Scort. ; 
T have been employed as a gas and water engineer for 34 years; more in 
gas than water. I have been engaged as consulting engineer to other com- 
panies. I have known the Huddersfield works for 30 years, and have been 
consulting engineer to it for 14 years. It was under my advice that the 
extensions were made of late years, and, in my opinion, they were very 
roper ones. I have addressed my mind to the value of the undertaking. 
| In 1859, I looked at it as goodwill of the undertaking, and my valuation 
| then was £78,716, subject to some renewals to put the works in efficient 
repair, amounting to £7200, leaving the net value £71,516. Since that 
estimate was made, a great deal has been laid out upon the works. I now 
estimate the structural value at £58,178, and add £10,000 for floating capital. 
Cross-examined by Mr. MErRYwEATHER: I have made a good many of 
these works, but I cannot tell you the actual cost; the new works are some- 
where between £16,000 and £17,000. The figures which I have put down 
for structural value are not a great deal in excess of actual cost. New gas- 
works might be constructed for rather less than this price, provided nothing 
happened to prevent the work going straightforward, and the company had 
no mishaps. 
o-cunetined by Mr. Horr Scorr: My estimate of structural value is 
for new works, but does not include anything for mains. Of course, when the 
works are actually constructed, you have got over your contingencies. There 
must have been considerable attention paid by the company to their works, 
| and an outlay of money for many years for repairs, and maintenance, besides 





| their cost. I know that it has been so, and that the whole thing is in good work- | | 


| ing order, As far as my advice has gone, they have always put in new service- 
pipes for old ones, and large mains for small ones, making a proper allow- 
ance. I am quite satisfied that the works have cost more than the company 
| now seck, by this bill, to have declared as their past capital. 

This was the case for the promoters. 

Mr. Jounson said he would call his witnesses, before addressing the com- 
mittee for the commissioners, 

George Anderson, Esq., examined by Mr, Jounson. . 

I am a gas engineer, and have been largely engaged in the construction 
and management of gas-works for some fifteen years past. I am consulting 
engineer to several companies, and am the lessee of three gas-works—so that 
1 am practically acquainted with the whole question of gas manufacture and 
supply. I have visited the town of Huddersfield, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing information relative to this inquiry. In my judgment, new gas-works 
for the entire present supply could be laid down for about £40,000. I have 
heard the evidence given here as to the number of cubic feet consumed per 
annum, and my estimate has reference to such a state of things as has been 
stated to exist. I have recently erected some works for the city of Cork. 
The quantity of gas manufactured there is about the same, but the area to 
be covered was much larger. ‘The cost of those works was about £37,000 in 
the first year, and, in the second, some £3000 or £4000 more. 
_ By the Cuarrman: They give the same kind of gas, but they now supply 
much more than the Hudderstield works do. ‘The consumption of gas in Cork 
was over 104 millions of cubic feet; it is now 110 millions of feet, and the 
works could produce more. I thought, at one time, the cost of building 
might be higher in Huddersfield than in Cork ; but I find it to be lower. In 
the next place, Huddersfield is in the iron district, so that they get their 
materials direct from the factories; whereas, in Cork, we pay £1 per ton for 
carriage, which is 15 or 16 per cent. upon the cost of the articles above what 





they are obtained for on the spot. The cost of skilled labour is also greater 
in Cork. 

By Mr. Jounson: There is no element of cost, which would be more 
economical in Cork than Huddersfield; everything is the contrary way. 
The materials and appliances of the gas-works at Huddersfield, in my judg- 
ment, have decayed very much since they were erected in 1821. I am 
sorry to say my evidence on that point, must be directly contrary to what I 
have heard to-day. Meters, instead of lasting for sixteen or twenty years, 
do not, upon the average, last much'more than half that time. They will 
for the future, last longer than they have done, because gas is much purer 
now than it was. Up to within ten years ago, they would not last seven 
years. Meters are made of thin sheet iron, and are constantly immersed in 
water, and common sense tells one, they cannot last very long. I may add, 
that the impurity of the gas produces a chemical decomposition upon the 
brass work of the meter, and they continually want repair. I am speaking 
from experience, of what I have had to pay out of my own pocket. Every 
year we take out hundreds, and find that they want new indexes, new 
wheels, new cases, or new drums, and some are so wholly gone, that they 
are put on the waste heap, as past repair. Of course, we make them last 
as long as we can. The same remarks apply to service-pipes, which are 
made of wrought-iron, and are exposed to all the water which falls from 
the heavens, and then dried, so that they become rusty, and wear out in ten, 
or even five years. It isa constant item of cost with gas ——— to re- 
place them from time to time. The mains last much longer; they 
are made of cast-iron, but at the end of twenty or thirty Poe they 
become so changed in quality that they have to be renewed. After fifteen 
or twenty years, with every possible care, and according to the soil they are 
laid in, I should say that mains might be worth about half their original 
cost. Ishould not like to take mains after forty years wear; I would not 
send gas through them at all. I cannot say what number of services there 
might be; perhaps some 3000 or 4000, of the value of £1 each; meters, per- 
haps the same, at about £2 to £2. 10s. each. Iam speaking from the extent of 
the district. The mains would be worth about £15,000 or £18,000 when 
new, including those laid recently ; the service-pipes, as I said just now, 
about £3000, if new, and the meters about £17,000, I have taken my data 
from information supplied by Mr. Stevenson as to length of pipes, and I 
afterwards inquired of the surveyor of the town as to the length of the 
streets, What the mains are worth now, depends upon the extent to which 





tural value, and then add 10 or 14 per cent. to his estimate ? 
Wituess: As a rule, it would not be fair, A company ought to have the 


























they have been renewed every year. I should not like to give more than 
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£10,000 for them—they might be worth £12,000, according to the evidence 
given here as to the care which has been taken of them. ‘Lhe gasholders, I 
should think, would be worth no more than old iron. I have not made an 
estimate of the structural value of these works. I have seen an estimate 
which has been made, the items of which are all before me; and I have no 
hesitation in saying that I think they are all enormously high. I think, 
as far as the mains are concerned, it is very fair; but, as respects gasholders 
and tanks, and everything on the works, it isenormous. The No. 4 tank, 
which has been put down at £2500, [should put down at £1800. By making 
some deductions from Mr. Barlow's estimate of structural value, 1 make it 
£32,000, and, adding what has been done since, it comes to £38,000 odd, in- 
cluding the meters. In this calculation, I have taken everything, and given 
them a good price for it. I am aware of what is the present, and what the 
proposed, district of the company ; I consider the latter to be too large, and 
that the works will require to be extended very much for the purpose. To 
send gas such a distance, you must employ great pressure, and the result 
will be that those living near the works will have an excess. There would 
also be more leakage, and the general effect would be to increase the price of 
gas in Huddersfield proper. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Horr Scorr: I have been to Huddersfield twice, 
with a view to this inquiry, and was there several days. It was a few 
weeks ago, about the time the petition was lodged which states that the 
commissioners ought to buy the works for £40,000. I advised them that 
£40,000 was enough. I cannot say whether that was before or after the 
petition. It was after going to Huddersfield. I did not go over the gas- 
works. I did not examine any of the service-pipes in the town. I did not 
take any means to inform myself of the actual state of the works, beyond 
standing on high ground and taking a view of them. I did not value the 
works whilethere. I was the engineer of the Cork works when they were 
started. There was another company there previously, and I may add that 
the Consumers Company have just bought up that company. They paid 
about £26,000 for works that cost about £60,000. That £26,000 is not 
included in the £40,000 which the Consumers Company spent upon their 
own works. Both works are used partially, but not to one-sixth of their 
capacity. 

lr. Horr Scorr: So that, at this moment, taking the price of the old 





| facture of gas at Cork, producing 110 million cubic feet per year? 

Witness : Yes; but goer tell you we supplied more than three-fourths 
of the town before we bought those works. 
we required them, but to get rid of opposition ; and the fact of that sum 

, being employed now is not a matter of necessity for the supply of the place. 

Cross-examination continued: I am an older man than I look in gas 

;matters. Ihave been at it since I wasa boy, and have had more expe- 
|rience in that time than many others. I have been lessee of gas-works 
about four or five years. I have works at Dover, Waterford, and Cork. 
During that time, 
|mains ; and, by doing so, I have reduced the unaccounted-for gas by oue- 
fourth of what it was when I went to those places. The Dover works 


dersfield. It requires a great deal of money to keep the mains in order, if 
| the renewals are not regularly attended to. We have suffered a great 
|deal at Dover by broken mains, in consequence of sewerage operations ; but 
we have lifted some this year from no cause whatever but age. Some of 
the pipes, through which gas has been sent for thirty years, are not iron at 
jall, but a sort of plumbago; you may take a knife, and carve them how 
| you like. It depends a great deal, but not entirely, upon the soil in which 
they are laid. It depends, also, upon the gas passing through them ; 
| because water-pipes, though lying in the same soil, do not undergo the 
same change. It depends not on the purity of the gas passing through them, 
but the fact that it is gas instead of water. The use of meters runs pretty 
nearly back to 1821. Mr. Clegg brought out his first meter about that 
| time. Their use has been gradually introduced since then, and has become 
|/more general in the last twenty years. 
Re-examined by Mr. Jounson: I heard that application was made to 
the Huddersfield Company to be allowed to go over their works, and was 
||refused. The £26,000 we have to pay at Cork was like a premium paid to 
| get rid of a competitor, and had nothing to do with the expense of the 
| formation of the Consumers Company. 
|soonas we bought the works, we threw every main dead to reduce the leak- 
|age, and they are lying dead at this moment. 





Tvespay, Marcu 19. 

Mr. George Anderson said : There seemed to be some misapprehension as 
|to the statement which he made in his cross-examination on the previous 
|day. Some gentleman present understood from what he said that he con- 
|sidered the conversion of cast-iron pipes by gas passing through them was 
| due to the quality of the gas. What he stated was, that it was due to the 
| fact of gas passing through them and also to the soil. 

G. W. Stevenson, Esq., examined by Mr, Jounson. 

| Iam acivil engineer, residing at Halifax, and am engineer and manager 
| of the gas-works there, which are the property of the corporation. Those 
;works have been nearly reconstructed within the last four years. The 
| mains have been laid down quite fresh from my own plans and under my 
|own superintendence. I have thus obtained an accurate knowledge of the 
| various parts of gas-works, and am enabled to speak with confidence as to 
| the cost and capabilities of their works in the district. In the year 1859, 
|I was aware that the Huddersfield gas-works were under offer of sale to the 
| improvement commissioners, and I was called in, together with Mr. Barlow, 
|, who has been examined here to put a valuation upon them. One of Mr. 
|| Barlow’s valuations was upon the profits of the previous year, and the basis 
| of it was gas at 4s. and 5s. per 1000. No intimation was given to us that 





|| it was intended to reduce the price from 4s. to 3s, 6d., but I have been in- | 
We then took the | 


value of the works upon a calculation of 16 and % years purchase of | 


| formed since that it was in contemplation at the time. 


|| profits. Adopting the same mode of estimating the value and apply- 
'|ng it to the altered condition of things, the price of coal having risen 
|| from 7s. to 9s. per ton, and of cannel from 12s. 6d. to 16s., the commercial 
|| value of the undertaking is reduced from £89,266 to £49,253. I should say 

the price for good gas coal delivered in Hudéersficld at the present time is 

about 9s. Taking the price of coal at 8s. instead of 9s., as in the last esti- 
mate, it would make the commercial value £55,169. The price of coal at 
| Halifax is 8s. 9d. per ton, under a very favourable contract made two years 


If this bill passes, there is nothing in it to compel the 


ago. 

| “The CHatrMan : 
| company to sell gas at at any given rate. 

| Mr. Jounson : Yes, Sir, there is a limitation, no doubt. 


Mr. Fenwick : As to capital, there is a limitation. In reference to the 
commercial value, I apprehend we have nothing to do with it, except so far 
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| te sell, it is very important that in this bill the capital should be properly 





| company’s works at £26,000, there are £66,000 employed in the manu- | 


We did not buy them because | 


| Hawksley, which was that of commercial value. 


have had a great deal to do in respect of renewing | 


were built in 1822; so that they are about the same age as those at Hud- | 


| them at half price. I have since revised that estimate, because I found, on fur- | | 
| ther knowledge of those matters, and further experience in connexion with 


‘pen: | were very considerably in excess. 
So little has it to do with it that, as | 





| the amount I have taken will reproduce the original sum in that time. 
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as your petition goes, and you say there that you want to buy the works on 
certain terms. 

The CuarrMaAn : The capital of the company will consist of a certain 
number of shares, and whatever that number mr! be, if the company sell 
their works afterwards, they are free to do so, at the best price they can get. 

Mr. Jounson : But it will mainly depend upon the amount of capital 
which you say in this bill they are entitled to. 

Mr. Fenwick : Which have nothing to do with each other. The com- 
mercial value and the capital are two different things. The capital may be 
£10,000, and the commercial value £50,000; there is no connexion between 
the two. 

Mr. Jounson : It must be most important for all these purposes of calcu- | 
lation to get from the books what the capital is, and, from the evidence of | 
witnesses, what is the commercial value. At one time, the commissioners | 
whom I represent were prepared to give the price asked for the works, but, | | 
upon further investigation, and upon these matters being mooted and || 
scrutinized, the price was found to be far in excess. | 

The CuarkMaNn: But there is nothing to compel them to sell at any price | | 
whatever. | 

Mr. Jounson: Clearly not; but surely, sir, it cannot be immaterial to 
know, in one case or the other, what is the commercial value of the under- | 
taking. | 

Mr. Locu : Excepting the interest of time, Ican have no objection to pro- | 
long this examination if my friend wishes it; but it will be in the recollec- | 
tion of the committee that, in dealing with the commissi s, we abandoned 
commercial value altogether, and based our offer upon structural value. 

The CHarmMAN: Supposing they have a particular oe nam A which they 
desire to sell, surely they are free men and able to sell it for what they like, | 

Mr. Jounson : No doubt; but, if the parties should hereafter be willing 











stated. A great variety of complaints have been made; and, if these works 
are not purchased by the commissioners, the only mode of protection which 
parties have is to endeavour to start a consumers company to supply gas at a/ 
cheaper rate. | 

The CHAIRMAN: But, even if we go into all the matter of commercial 
value, there will be no record of it in the bill. 

Mr. Jonnson : But, in this way, it is important; the parties coming for 
the bill are not able to distinguish between expenditure from capital; you, 
must, therefore, go to structural and commercial value as some guide. 

The CuarrMan : It is provided in the bill that they are to have so many | 
shares, and the commercial value, therefore, we need not go into. What-| 
everjwill decrease the value of their property, will reduce the number of their 
shares in the bill. 

Mr. Jounson: This evidence is in answer to the case set up by Mr. | 


| 

Mr. Fenwick : But the committee objected then that it had nothing to 
do with it. 

The CuatrMAN: I suppose that committees are like other public bodies, 
who make up the minds upon the matter before them, If I heard this evi- | 
dence for two hours, it would not affect my mind. 

Examination continued: Mr. Barlow and I agreed upon the data which 
we obtained from the commissioners in 1859, and upon which our calcula- , 
tions were based. We took the works by actual measurement; the schedule 
of mains and pipes, with the sizes and lengths of service-pipes and meters, 
were furnished by the company. I concurred in the original estimate of 
the then structural value with Mr. Barlow—£40,950, excluding meters, and | 
including everything else. 

= Mr, Fenwick : That is not including the capital necessary to carry 
on the works and which forms no part of structural value. 

By Mr. Jounson : The tota! value agreed upon by us, including meters, 
was £43,513, the meters being taken at £2563. Iam not speaking of the! 
original value of the works, but their then value: it was £45,649, subject to 
depreciation besides the meters which originally cost £5127, and we estimated 





almost precisely similar works, in Halifax, which is within 8 miles distance, 
that some of those prices were in excess. The No. 4 gasholder and tank 
I have had no further information from 
the Huddersfield Works. My revised estimate is £3165, in diminution of 
my former estimate; I have increased some things, and some I have dimi- 
nished. The total amount of my present estimate, valuing the works 
according to the diminutions in 1859, including mains, works, services, and 
meters, as £46,678. In this last estimate I have given the total value of 
the works; to that I add, for engineers charges, 5 per cent. upon the cost of 
the works and mains, but not services and meters, £1934; and I put down 
£1000 for preliminary expenses, making a total of £48,612—that is the total 
original cost. 

Mr. Locu: It amounts to £49,612. 

Witness ; I take off from that for depreciation on works and mains; that 
has nothing to do with engineers charges and preliminary expenses, £16,190, 
leaving the present structural value, £30,488 

Mr. Locu : You have done your sum wrong again. 

By Mr. Jounson : I take the life of the different parts of these works at 
various ages. I assume that the main pipes would last 66 years, the build- 
ing, 50 years, apparatus and machinery, 30 years, services and meters, 25 
years. Then taking the information given me in 1859, that the old portion 
of the works had been in existence 12 years, and the new portion of the 
works, 4 years, I have now considered that 14 years of the life of the old 
portion is gone, and six of the new; therefore, to reproduce the original sum 
at the expiration of these various dates, a certain amount of money per 
annum must be invested at compound interest, which will accumulate to the 
value of the works at the end of the time, That is what I have done, and 
To 
the £30,488 I add the engineers charges, and other things, from which no 
deduction is made for depreciation, and that makes up £33,422. Assuming 
that to be the present value of the works, the fact stated by the company, 
that they have spent £67,000, gocs to prove the perishable nature of gas- 
works, the probability that frequent renewals have been paid for out of capi- 
tal instead of out of the renewal fund ; and it may possibly prove that, in the 
earlier stages of the company, the directors were either guilty of extrava- 
gance or mismanagement. Asa matter of fact, gasworks are of an exceed- 
ingly perishable nature. In 1859, the company hadi about 31} miles of 
mains. I cannot say that it would involve a very large increase of capital to | 
carry their works to the district proposed. They seek to carry their works 
to Mold Green and Longwood, which are already supplied. In extending 
their mains to the outlying districts, which are not so remunerative as those 
that are closely built upon near the works, the price of gas must be main- 
tained, in order that the comparatively unremunerative portions of the dis- 
trict may be supplied at a rate within the maximum. ‘The practical effect 
of which is, that those who live near have to pay for those who live far off. 
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The company proposed £120,000 as their future capital; but, even if their 
district were extended to the limits which they seek, I do not think that 
amount would be required. 

Mr. Jounson : Supposing you were going to begin to supply Huddersfield 
with gas, and wanted to supply the same quantity which we are told they 
have attained to, what would it cost to establish such works for the supply 
of such works, ab initio ? 

Witness ; I should say that £40,000 would be an ample sum. 

Mr. Fenwicx : Is that for the entire capital of the company? What we 
want to know is, not what it would take to commence the supply, but what 
would be sufficient to supply Huddersfield, at present, with gas? 

Mr. Jounson: Supposing there were no works there whatever, you, 
knowing the amount of population, and the quantity of gas to be supplied, 
do you say that £40,000 would be ample for the purpose ? 

itness ; I do. 

Mr, Fenwick: Does that include capital to carry on the works with? or 
is it only the structural value ? 

Witness: The structural value only. 

The Cuarrman: What would be required for floating capital >—the 
amount of a half-year’s rent? 

Witness : I should collect the rents quarterly, and I think £5000 would 
be sufficient. At Halifax, we do collect the rents quarterly ; £5000 would 
be ample. At Halifax, we bought the works of the old company, and we 
have had almost entirely to reconstruct them. Our maximum charge within 
the borough is 4s., reducible to 3s. 2d. by discount to large consumers. ‘The 
illuminating power of our gas is from 17 to 18 candles, Our statutory power 
is 12 candles. I have not tested the illuminating power of the gas at Hud- 
—— I think 3s. 6d. per 1000 would be a very good price for 14-candle 

as there. 
’ The CHARMAN: You agree with Mr, Anderson, I see, that £40,000 would 
be sufficient for new works ? 

Witness : In round figures, I do. 

Cross-examined jby Mr. Locu: I was made manager of the gas-works at 
Halifax in 1856. ? concurred with Mr. Barlow in thinking that £63,000 
would have been a proper price for the commissioners to pay for the works, 
the cost of gas at Huddersfield being then 4s. to 3s. 6d., and in reference to 
commercial rather than to structural value. The commercial value was fixed 
at £89,000. Neither Mr. Barlow nor I had anything to do with fixing the 
sum of £63,000. The gas-works were under offer to the commissioners for 
that sum, as we learned after our valuation was made. When we learned 
that £63,000 was the sum for which the company were willing to sell to the 
commissioners, I unhesitatingly advised them to close with the offer. There 
were two sums under consideration by me and Mr, Barlow in 1859; there 
was the sum of £89,000, having reference to the concern commercially, and 
£40,950, the structural value ; and the offer to the commissioners was £26,000 
less than the former. 

Mr. Locu: Had you known that the price of gas was to be reduced to 
3s. 6d., would you still have recommended the commissioners to close with 
that offer ? 

Witness : I did not go into that question. I am not prepared, without 
going into the figures, to say whether the reduction in price would have 
made me think the works not worth that sum. It would have reduced the 
profits by £1300 a year, and that must be multiplied by;16%. It depends en- 
tirely upon a reduction in price being a wise one, whether the profits of a 
gas-work are diminished by it; it may cause an increase in the sale, so as to 
compensate for the loss by the reduction. We did not know anything about 
the capital of the company; we did not know whether they were dividing 
10 per cent. profits; the company refused to give us any information as to 
profit and loss. ‘They gave us certain information respecting income and ex- 
penditure, upon which we made an estimate of £5381 a year, and we capi- 
talized that at 6 per cent. I now take off one-eighth from_ the income of 
the company on account of the price of gas being 3s. 6d., instead of 4s., 
and I assume that the quantity used would remain the same. It is not an 
estimate of prospective profits. 

Mr. Locn: You concurred with Mr. Barlow in his two valuations in 
1859 ? 

Mr. Fenwick : The committee stopped Mr. Johnson on this point, and I 
was in hopes you would not go into it. 

The CHAIRMAN : In the preamble there is this assertion, ‘‘the sums ex- 
pended in the construction and extension of the said works amount to more 
than £67,000.’ That may be right or wrong, but I assume some figures will 
have to be put here, and that is what we have to ascertain. 

Mr. Fenwick: The commercial valuation we have nothing to do with. 

Mr. Locu (to witness) : Having agreed in Mr. Barlow’s valuation of 1889, 
of £89,000, and recommended that the commissioners should pay £63,000 
for the works, when did you begin to revise that opinion ? 

Witness : About two months ago. 

Mr. Locu: What is the nature of the experience you have had, and which 
induces you to modify your opinion ? 

Witness : I have not modified it materially, except in the matter of depre- 
ciation. I have actually raised the value of some things—the main-pipes, 
for instance. The depreciation fixed in our valuation in 1859 was £7262. 
cannot tell at what rate per cent. that was calculated ; Mr. Barlow made the 
calculation, and I took the figures for granted. I caleulate my present 
depreciation by investing the money which would reproduce the original 
cost at 3} per cent., compound interest, for a certain term of years. I think 
the mode of calculating the depreciation which I have now given, is the 
correct one. The Halifax works were bought by the corporation. I do not 
know what the share capital of the old company was. ‘The corporation paid 
£37,500 for the works. I believe the original share capital of the company 
was £15,000. 

By the Cuarrman: The £37,500 was not the structural value at the time 
of purchase, 

by Mr. Locu: I do not say that this value had been created by the 
expenditure of £15,000. ‘he stritctural value at the time was £26,369. 
That purchase was made by agreement, and contirmed by Act of Parliament. 
I do not know, of my own knowledge, that £15,000 was the original capital, 
but I have some recollection of it. I cannot tell you how the difference be- 
tween capital and value arose; I should suppose, by outlay out of profits. 
The works were purchased for £37,500; but, whether the amount of money 
had been spent upon the undertaking, I cannot say. The capital amount of 
the works now stands at £70,000. The population of Halifax proper is 
about 40,000; but, we supply a considerable district beyond the borough— 
in all, perhaps, from 55,000 to 60,000 people. We make about 100 million 
cubic feet. of gas per year. I have heard it stated here that that is the pro- 
duction at Huddersfield; if so, they have inereased very much since 1859, 
when it was 82 million feet. The price of gas in Huddersfield was reduced from 
4s. to 3s. 6d. in January, 1860. ‘The increased consumption must have grown 
since the reduction in price. Our Halifax works are capable of producing a 
much larger quantity per day than we are now supplying; they are capable 






| short of 300,000 feet. ‘The Huddersfield storeage is in excess of their su ply ; 


| mittee. In 1859, the length of mains was thirty-one miles. 








oft producing upwards of 2} million feet per day. Our present. storeage is 
very limited, and we are putting up a new gasholder, which will bring our 
storeage up to the maximum daily supply. Our present storeage is wether | 


it is about 600,000 feet. ‘The cost of our increased storeage is not included | 
in the £70,000 of capital. We have let contracts during the last three 
months for the completion of the works upon a large scale, which will come 
to £10,000, including our new gasholder. That will make our capital about 
£80,000 for works; very much in excess of the present demand. I have | 
not gone over the Huddersfield works since 1859. I understood permission 
to go over them had been refused a month ago. The examination I should 
have made, I think, would have referred to the inquiry before this com- 
I do not know 
how many there are now; I do not know that there are now within a half 
mile of forty. I did not say that £40,000 would suffice to construct new 
works, equal in capacity to those now at Huddersfield, I said it was ample 
to construct works for the supply of Huddersfield. 

Mr. Locu : Would £40,000 build the works de novo equal in productive 
power to those now at Huddersfield. 

Witness : No; it would not. 

Mr. Locu: What, in your view, would do it? 

Witness ; £49,672; including mains, services, and meters. 

By Mr. Fenwick: I draw a distinction between the works now at Hud- 
derstield, and those which will be sufficient for its future supply. I con- 
sider them considerably in excess in producing and storeage power. 

By Mr. Locu: We are doing the same thing in Halifax, and it is wise to 
provide for demands in advance. I think it an advisable and prudent step 
at Huddersfield. I estimate that £49,612 would construct the necessary 
works at Huddersfield, including manufacturing station, mains, services, 
and meters, engineers charges, and parliamentary expenses. This estimate 
is founded upon my valuation in 1859. I have heard that they have in- 
creased since then between £6000 and £7000, which would bring up the cost 
of the original works to £55,600. That does not include the sum required 
to enable the company to carry on their business. I say that £5000 would 
be sufficient for that, which brings up the amount of capital to £60,000. 
am not aware how many months supply of coal they keep on hand at Hud- 
dersfield. At Halifax, with our new coal stores, it will be about 3000 tons. 

Mr. Locu: Is it not a fact that, during last winter, the town of Halifax 
was in darkness for a week, in consequence of your not having coals to go on 
with the gas manufacture ? 

Witness: No; itis not the fact. We were in darkness for two nights 
and one day. That was in consequence of the contractor failing to supply 
us with coal. We had no stock on hand then. We had then storeage for 800! | 
tons of coal, We use nearly 70 tons a day, so that that quantity would last | | 
about eleven days. | 

Re-examined by Mr. Jounson: I do not know whether Huddersfield was 
in the same condition. There were a good many towns like us. I know 
that the London companies had to borrow coal from one another ; but, inas- 
much as we did not happen to have another large gas-work in the immediate 
neighbourhood, we could not do so, It originated from a strike among the 
colliers. Ordinarily speaking, our supply is regular and systematic, and, 
except from some unforeseen casualty, we have not had a failure in the 
supply of gas. Deducting depreciation, engineers charges, and preliminary 
expenses, trom the £60,000 which I gave as the capital necessary for works 
at Huddersfield, it would bring the amount nearly to the same figure that I 
gave before, as the present structural value. At Halifax, the corporation 
made a very good bargain, as they have a monopoly in the supply of gas. 
We have almost entirely reconstructed our works, since we purchased them. 
Our leakage last year, was under 11 per cent. ‘The leakage at Huddersfield 
in 1858, was 23} per cent., according to the figures prepared by Mr. Bar- 
low. Our revenucat Halifax is £16,000 a year; the amount of gas supplied | ' 
by the two companies, is nearly equal. ‘he faverage price of all the gas 
supplied, is 3s, 73d. or 3s. 63d. per 1000. The works at Halifax are freee |’ 
hold. At Halifax, the variation in level, is very much greater than at Hud- 
dersfield, for the same extent of supply. 

Mr. Alfred Penny, examined by Mr. Jounson. 

Tam the proprietor of the Wenlock Iron Works, Wharf Road, London. I 
am an engineer, and contractor, and have been engaged for many years past 
in planning, and erecting all kinds of machinery, gas-works particularly, 
so that I am acquainted with all the details of their construction. I was 
three years lessee of the Portsea gas-works, the production of which was 
about 100 million cubic feet per annum. All these matters have made me || 
thoroughly acquainted with the questions relating to gas supply, and the | | 
manufacture of works connected therewith. I have visited Huddersfield, || 
and made an estimate of the cost of erecting works there, equivalent to the 
present works, or sufficient for the supply of the district. The amount of 
my valuation for making new works, exclusive of the sum, I have been told 
has been paid since, was £41,382,’or including that, £47,852. This is what I| | 
should be glad to do the works for myself. 

The CuarrMan : Youmean it would take £48,000 to build such works as 
are there now. 

Witness : Yes. 

By Mr. Jounson : I have estimated the structural value of the present | | 
works, but I have done it under difficulties ; that is to say, I have made my || 
estimate from measurements supplied to me by Mr. Stevenson. My esti- | 
mates for these works, exclusive of the sums laid out since those measure- 
ments were taken, is £33,379. 

The CHAtRMAN ; How did you get at £48,000, then ? 

Witness; That is an estimate for new works entirely. Adding to 
£33,779 the £6,450 which Mr. Barlow says has been spent since the 
measurements were taken, it makes £40,890. It is necessary to state that I| 
have worked out my estimate by taking quantities out and ascertaining the | 
value. ‘I have merely taken three or four salienf points. I have taken the 
cost of the retort-house for instance, which I find is charged in the account 
of Mr. Barlow’s £1860; and, by working out the quantities, I make it only 
£1161. Itake the coal-store, the original value of which was put down at 
£1984, and by working out the quantities in the same way, I make it £1240. 
I have one more instance which is rather glaring. It is the cost of a double- 
lift gasholder which, in the original valuation, is carried out £6477. By | 
working out the quantities as before, I find it would cost £3522. I should | 
think the mains and services are defective, because of the quantity of leak- | 
age, or else too great pressure is used. All these things satisfy my mind that | 
the capital under this bill is an excessive one, if structural value is to be| 
taken as any measure of it, and if the condition of the works is to be ascer- 
tained in the way I have taken it. I concur in the opinion expressed that, 
when mains are carried into unproductive districts, it tends to keep up the 
price of gas to those who reside nearer the works. 

By Mr. Fenwick : ‘The cost of the gasholder that I speak of might have | 
been 10 per cent. higher at the time it was erected than I have put it ; 
think probably it was. It did not occur to me to estimate it at the prices of | 





















































the time when it was purchased ; I took it upon an estimate of the cost in 
the present day. 

By Mr. Jounson : That would not make the difference between £3522 
and £6447. It might make a difference of £200 or £300, but that is the 
extent. 

The Cuarrman : How much did the tank and gasholder really cost ? 

Mr. Locu [referring to the books]: £7000, and upwards. 

. Mr. Jounson: Really, I think we had better have this evidence from the 
ooks, 

Mr. Locn: All the figures are not contained in the book. There is an 
expense which would not appear in the book—the sum for pumping, to keep 
the hole dry, whilst the gasholder was being made. The whole thing came 
to more than £7000. 

Mr. Jounson : Will you just give me the actual amount which you say 
is ot al > Have you taken the items of the actual capital expended 
upon that? : 

Piitness : The actual charge I have taken, upon a valuation, at £6400. 
There are extras to be included in that, which would make it a considerable 
deal more. 

Mr. Locn : Do you mean to say, Mr. Penny, according to your experience, 
that this article, with all that was necessary to make it effective, which cost 
upwards of £7000, could be produced for £3500. 

Witness : My estimate is £6000. The other estimate is for iron-work. 
I had not an opportunity of taking the exact thickness of the iron, although 
| should like to have done so. I took it at upwards of 100 tons, and worked 
| out what I thought it would cost. I have taken the depth of the foundations 
of the retort-house at over 4 feet. It would surprise me to hear that it 
was necessary to make the foundations of that house 15 feet. That would 
affect the expense: it would cost more for masonry. I am an engineer by 

srofession, and have set up eight or ten gas-works. None of them were very 
arge. The largest, I think, would produce about 8 million or 10 million 
feet of gas per annum. . 

Mr. Fenwicx : I really think this gentleman had no means of knowing 
og about this. ; 

fr. Locu : what I want to show is, that if he had the facts, his caleula- 
tions are not to depended upon. What is the annual production of the Port- 
sea gas-works, 

Witness : 100 million, I do not know that that company are now in 
Parliament seeking for powers to capitalize their expenditure. It may be 
that such a bill has passed through the House of Lords this morning. The 
capital of that company was £51,000, or £53,000. It would not surprise me 
to hear that it was capitalized at upwards of £71,000. 


By Mr. Jounson: I have allowed 100 tons for the gasholder. I do not 


| know anything about what has been done in the Portsea company. 


The CuarnMan: The committee do not care to know. 
C. BE. Cawley, Esq., examined by Mr. Jonnson. 
I am a civil engineer at Manchester and London. I am one of the alder- 
men of Salford, and chairman of the gas committee of the borough of Sal- 
ford. The gas-works there are the property of the corporation. I have 


other witnesses. I have had the same information. From the data I have 
received, and from my own observation, I have formed an estimate of the 
structural value of the works. 
because I consider they are entirely different from the other works. In 
gross, my estimate for the works is £39,803. After deducting what I con- 


be £33,834. 

The Carman: If you were told that they had spent £67,000 in the con- 
struction and extension of the said works, have you any reason to doubt that 
that is correct ? 


are no works in which there is more scope for misapplication of capital than 
in gas-works. It entirely depends upon how the money is laid out, espe- 
ally in regard to pipes. As far as the building itself is concerned, there can 
be no question as to its cost between competent persons. 

Mr. Jonnson : £60,000 or £70,000 may have been spent, but the question 
is, how far that ought to be applied to capital ? 

Witness: Just so. In large towns, it is found that mains are too small, 
and others have to be laiddown. If that is applied to capital, it mst come 
off, or you are representing capital that you do not possess. Assuming that 
between £60,000 and £70,000 has been expended, I think the fair capital 





as stock in trade than permanent structure ; it is merely an arbitrary dis- 
|tinction. I apply the same depreciation to_ meters as I do to the other 
|works. I estimate the meters at £4379. I reckon the works, including 
meters, at about £45,000. That is up to the present time. 


ing capital in the works ? 
Witness : I do not know. I should think £5000 or £7000. 
Mr. Fenwick : I think we had it, as a matter of fact, that it was £10,000 ? 
Witness : 1 think the total expenditure of the year is only £7000. 


| reference to a quarterly collection. 
Witness : Ihave read this bill, with reference to other matters than the 
mere works. Ihave seen the provisions for securing the illuminating power 
lof the gas required: and, in my judgment, there is not sufficient testing 
| apparatus and testing means provided. 
| Re-examined by Mr. Locu: I went to Huddersfield a few days ago ; but, 
jas I told you, I did not go over the works. 





|| 


'| of Huddersfield. 


Samuel Hughes, Esq., examined by Mr. Jonson. 

Tam a civil engineer, residing at Park Street, Westminster, and have» 
|for the last ten or twenty years, had a great deal to do with gas-works. I 
i have frequently been employed as arbitrator in gas questions. I have made 
myself acquainted with the subject of the Hudderstield Gas Company, not 
with reference to the present, but the future supply of the district. 1, like 
others, was not permitted to go over the works. 1 was supplied with a plan 
from the town-surveyor of Huddersfield. I have seen the detailed estimate 
of Mr. Stevenson for 1859. I see that the company propose to raise the 
capital to £120,000. I think that is excessive, according to the population 
In the Macclesfield case, the capital allowed was only 14s. 
per head of the population. The Huddersfield Company have struck out 
several places from the bill that they proposed to serve with gas. This, of 
course, will reduce the population. If I take the whole population of Hud- 
dersfield and the surrounding districts, and apply the principle of 14s. per 
head, I should get something like £77,000 for the whole capital. But, as I 
said, several places have been struck out of the bill, and, consequently, these 
figures must be reduced. According to the calculation I have made, looking 
at the scattered nature of the population, it does not appear to me that the 
company will ever supply a greater number than 30,000. 
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I separate the meters, in the first instance, | 


sider would be a fair depreciation, I think the net value of the works would | 


Witness : I do not doubt that the money may have been paid; but there | 
| would have been impossible for that amount of gas to have passed through 


for the works would be, without meters, £40,000. I look upon meters rather | 


| Mr. Fenwick : I suppose this gentleman does not know what is the float- | 


| Mr. Jonnson: Mr. Hawksley says £7000 would be sufficient. That has | 





bean (6 Wididereheld. but F have riot een over the ske-works more than the | considerable complaint as tothe manner in which they have dealt with the 
sfield, re t gas ; » the > | 


The Cuarrman: I have been under the impression that there was 
only one gas company in Huddersfield ; but I find that there are other two. 
Mr. Locu : Not in Huddersfield. There are two in the neighbourhood. 

The Cuarrman: Certainly, with reference to your capital, we must know 
what you are going to do. 

Witness : The capital the company seek to raise is disproportionate to the 
population, to the capital sanctioned to other companies, to the annual pro- 
duction of gas, and to the actual cost of the works themselves. I make the 
cost of the works, when new, £46,678. That is not up to the present time— | 
but up to 1859. The deduction 1 made from structural value is £8563. | 
Works, floating capital, engineering expenses, &c., I make altogether | 
£60,612, less depreciation £8563, leaving a total of £52,049. I should ob- | 
serve that this estimate of structural value is derived from omnaey high | 
prices, I have adopted the prices of Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Barlow in 
1859, but I consider them most extravagant. Longwood, Golcar, and Mole- 
green, are among the places struck out of the bill. I inspected other than | 
this company’s gas-works when I was at Huddersfield. I inspected the | 
works at Molegreen and Longwood, to which I was allowed free access. I) 
found thut those two companies were capable of supplying together 22 million | 
feet of gas per annum. ‘Then, there are some aa smaller works which I | 
did not 2 particularly. I think, if the Huddersfield Company’s works | 
produce 100 million feet of gas a year, that that is within 10 or 1 millions | 
of what they are capable of producing. I had the value of the pipes, mains, 
&c., from Mr. Stevenson. I do not adopt their sum of £67,000 at all. 
The amount which I think has been expended, after a fair capital for the | 
works, is £50,000. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Locu: I am not the manager of any gas-works at 
present. Iam engineer to the corporation of Bolton, who are coming to 
Parliament for an Act to erect works. I am not laying out these works, be- 
cause they have not got their Act yet. I cannot say that it is a fact that 
the Bolton corporation want to buy the existing works, although that might 
be so. There is a bill before Parliament at present not for the purpose of 
buying the existing works, but for the purpose of enabling the corporation 
to erect new works, There is a clause certainly in the bill which seeks to 
give the corporation powers to buy the old works. In the event of the cor- 
poration not being able to buy the old works, the sites are mapped out, and 
plans agreed upon for the crection of new works. As regards the production 
of the Huddersficld Company, I think the capital they seek to ratse is dis- 
proportionate. Idid not hear Mr. Stevenson’s evidence ; therefore, I am not 
aware that he stated that the means of production are unnecessarily large. 

Mr. Joshua Hobson, examined by Mr. MEREWEATHER. 

I reside at Huddersfield, and am the editor of the Huddersfield Chronicle. 
I have had considerable experience in the management of roads and streets. 
I have been a member of the commissioners of roads, and a member of the 
roads boards of surveyors. ‘hese various occupations, have made me very 
conversant with matters connected with roads and streets. At present, 
this gas company are in this position—if they want to take up a street, they 
must communicate with the commissioners, and do it under their direction. 
They do not always act according to this law. I know that there has been 











streets. The result of my experience is, that complaints generally arise 
where there are concurrent jurisdictions. 

Mr. Fenwick : I suppose this is to show that the public board should have 
control of the gas company. 

Mr. Merewratuer: Yes. (To witness). Have you had oecasion, in 
Huddersfield, to complain of the way in which the gas bas been supplied? 

Witness : Yes, we have. I may mention that, on one occasion, we had a 
bill of £45 sent in to the Chronicle office for three half years. I remon- 
strated with the company for this. I asked them to send in a competent 
man to examine the meter, in order to see what was likely to be the con- 
sumption of gas for six months. The end of this was that we found that, 
if all the taps of the office had been turned on at the full night and day, it 


the meter in that time. The company consented to an arrangement in 
that matter. They settled the bill of £45 for £12. 17s. 8d. 

Mr. Locu : If our own manager had been questioned, he could have ex- 
plained the matter. 

Mr. MEREWEATHER: Is that a complaint that is very common in Hud- 
dersfield > 

Witness: It is; Ihave heard of numerous instances. I know a case where 
a charge was made of between £5 or £6, where the tap had never been turned 
on, and nota particle of gas had passed through the meter. I remember 
when the agreement was partly come to between the commissioners and the 
gas company, whereby the former agreed to give the latter £63,000 for their 
works, There was a meeting called in reference to that. I addressed the 
meeting at some length. ‘The meeting was very unanimous, and expressed 
itself very strongly on the subject. A resolution was passed, to the effect 
that the bargain made by the commissioners was an improvident one, and 
ought not to be carried out. The bargain of the commissioners was a con- 
tingent one—I mean by that, that the agreement of the commissioners could 
not be carried out unless the ratepayers agreed to it. ‘There was no breach 
of faith on the part of the commissioners. 

Mr. Locu: We do not impute any breach of faith to them. You have 
spoken about this overcharge—is there any one single word in the petitions 
with reference to the manner in which the company do their business ? 

iVitness : I think there is something in the consumer’s petition about it. 
I do not say there is any distinct allegation, but something bearing on it. 
In the event of the bill passing, the gas company would acquire certain 
powers in reference to the taking up of the street which would be very in- 
jurious to the town, notwithstanding that it incorporates all the General 
Gias Clauses Act. I think the general Act would not provide sufficient pro- 
teetion for the town. 

The CuammMan : This does not affect the preamble. 

Witness: The gas company have taken up the streets, although they had 
no power to do so. 

‘The CuarnMan : You should have indicted them, 

x ‘ttness: Perhaps we should have done so, if we could have got gas else- 
where. 
Mr. John Booth, examined by Mr. MEREWrEATHER. 

Iam an ironmonger, living at Huddersfield. I became a shareholder in 
the Huddersfield Gas Company about 1832 or 1833, and remained so till 
1856. I was a director during the lastten years. I left on account of a dis- 
agreement between myself and my brother directors. I subsequently sold my 
shares, so that I am now quite independent, either by office, or as a share- 
holder of the company. ‘The retirement was voluntary on my part. I re- 
signed my oflice because I disapproved of the way in which Mr. W. Barlow (the 
then manager) was managing. I also disapproved of the unsatisfactory 
manner in which the books were kept I remember a report of the auditors 
of the company, in which they said that it was utterly impossible for them to 
distinguish what was the value of the company—to distinguish between con- 
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struction and renewal. At all events, they were words to that effect. ‘The 
report had my approval, because I thought they were justified in what they 
said, I remember a meeting of the shareholders in 1856, and a report and 
statement of the capital account being handed round. I took a copy of it. The 
capital in that statement was said to be, including the year 1856, £52,418. 
I was certainly alittle astonished when I saw this item of capital. I did not 
know how the amount could be got at. I tried to make it out, but I could 
not manage it. During the time that I was a director, I had never seen any- 
thing like that amount of capital statedin the company’s books. I never saw 
any entry of capital before 1847. From my knowledge of the books, I had 
an impression that Mr: W. Barlow could not have arrived at any result with 
accuracy. Mr. Hoakes and I made an attempt to get at the capital account, 
but we could not distinguish between the expenditure and capital, and we 
gave up in despair. Mr. Hoakes is still a director. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Locu: In 1856, I sold my shares. It is a fact 
that at that time the shares were worth £26 in the market. The shares 
were doubled at the half-yearly meeting of the 28th of April, 1845. 

Mr. MEreEwEATHER said they had other witnesses, but he did not intend 
to call them; and should conclude his case with the few observations he in- 
tended to address to the committee. He should not say much about the 
engineers that had been called on either side; they would hear little from 
him about Mr. Barlow and Mr. Stevenson, and they would certainly hear 
little or nothing of the details of what this tank cost, or of what might have 
been paid for that gasholder, and what its value really was. The committee 
seemed to have got these matters so much in detail upon their notes, that 
he would rather address himself to the principle of the case. How did the 
case stand as opened by Mr. Burke? It was upon a question of capital ; 
and only after some of the witnesses had been examined, and they despaired 
of getting the amount of capital, the promoters went into the question of 
structural value. What transpired in reference to the capital of the com- 
pany? Mr. Burgess, the present manager, when he was examined, admitted 
that there was a return of £2000 to the shareholders, at a period when the 
capital of the company was declared by themselves to be £8000. This was 
called a bonus. Assuming, however, that that return was an admitted fact, 
he contended that, whatever they might call it, it reduced the capital of 
the company to £6060. The company were blameable and unjustifiable in 
that, and still more so in what they did when they performed the process of 
doubling their capital, and calling it £16,000. This was after they had reduced 
the sum to £6000. He would ask the committee whether this was an accretion 
of capital which they could legalize? Itwasnot, Did theyincreasethe capital? 
was there a shilling more in the concern than there had been before? He 
insisted that that which they called doubling the capital was nothing but 
doubling the number of their shareholders, giving them a greater area over 
which they could distribute their dividends. It was clear that there had 
been great confusion in the books respecting the capital. Witness had been 
called from behind the scenes. One of them said he was a director for a 
very long time, and that he was dissatisfied with the management of the 
company, and determined no longer to remain on the board. The very 
auditors, appointed by themselves on whom there was no imputation, either 
as regarded their wisdom or intelligence, or as to their having been impro- 
perly influenced, stated in their report that they had utterly failed to sepa- 
rate “construction” and ‘‘renewal”’ from ‘‘capital’’ and ‘‘ expenditure.”’ 
The committee might well say, ‘‘If those gentlemen, with all their care and 
inquiry, have failed to distinguish those items, how is it possible that we 
lean do so?” It was clear that up to 1856 there could not be the remotest 
idea of the amount of the capital of the company. One of the principal 
reasons of Mr. Booth leaving the direction was on account of Mr. Barlow 
overloading the capital. And the committee would be clearly of opinion 
that that was a fictitious capital. Mr. Booth had a paper handed to him, 
in which the capital of the company was stated at £52,000, and when he 
was asked if that was correct, he replied that he had tried to make it out but 
jnever could manage it. He never saw anything approaching it. If he 
|could not find it, and said it did not exist, would a committee of the House 
of Commons pretend that it did? If the matter rested there, the bill evi- 
dently could not proceed; for the committee would say to the promoters, 
** You come to ask for parliamentary powers; we are here to deal with the 
concession, and we have a right to expect you to satisfy us upon this 
|question of capital which you ask us to concede; but you have failed 
{to do so.” They found that that that would not do—that they could not 
|have their bill upon those terms, and they turned round on the question 
of structural value. The promoters had called witness to speak to that; 
| engineers on the other side had given a different view of the matter; and the 
| question to be determined was, which was the correct representation. The 
| promoters had hardly dealt fairly with the committee ; they had always in- 
tended to sell, and his (Mr. Mereweather’s) clients always intended to buy ; 
'and, had there been no dissentient ratepayers after the agreement was partly 
made, the committee would never have been troubled with this inquiry. 
Notwithstanding that, they now pretended they did not want to sell, or do 
‘anything in the matter. The fact of it was, the promoters merely came to 
| Parliament for the purpose of legitimatizing their capital, so that they might 
,come to the opponents, the commissioners, and say, ‘* We have now obtained 
' parliamentary powers ; our capital is legalized ; and that for which you at one 
time agreed to give us £63,000, is now worth considerably more.’’ This 
purpose was obvious, but he thought that would not be acceded to. Consi- 
dering the condition the committee were in about the structural value and 
| the capital, the best thing that could be done would be to reject the bill. If, 
| however, they were of opinion that the bill should pass, he submitted that 
ithe following clauses should be substituted for paragraphs 3 and 4 of the 
|preamble of the bill:—** And whereas, since the first establishment of the 
{eompany, the population, mills, manufactures, and other buildings of the 
‘town and neighbourhood have considerably increased, and the company have 
from time to time, as occasion required, extended their works to meet the 
increased wants of the town and neighbourhood, and the present structural 
| value of their said works amounts to the sum of £35,000; and whereas the 
| present nominal share capital of the said company amounts to the sum of 
£39,000, consisting of £1950 shares of £20 each, but upon which the sum of 

£27,750 only has been paid, or now remains in the hands of the company.” 
Looking at all the circumstances of the case, however, he would respectfully 
submit that the better course would be to reject the bill. 











Wepnespay, Marcu 20. 

The CHAIRMAN (to Mr. Hope Scott) : I think I had better tell you that we 
considered this case yesterday afternoon, after you left, and that we are all 
agreed to pass the preamble of the bill. If you will be so good, therefore, as 
to draw our attention to what you consider should be the amount of capital, 
I think that is the only point upon which there is any doubt. 

Mr. Horr Scorr: That will occur upon the preamble. 

The CHArRMAN: Yes; there is a certain amount which, you say, has been 





expended out of revenue which ought to be capitalized, and also a certain 
amount which, you say, you ought to have in new shares. 

Mr. Hore Scotr: You mean the difference between the actual and the 
proposed capital ? 

he CHAIRMAN: Yes, what ae shall have for capital in respect of what 
you have spent, and what you should have power to raise. 

Mr. Hore Scorr said he now proposed to address himself to the points 
which the committee had particularly intimated as the points requiring some 
observations on his part. It must be borne in mind that the committee were 
dealing here with a private trading association, which had existed as such 
since the year 1821, with no limit imposed upon them by Parliament as to 
the amount of their capital, the amount of their profits, or the price which 
they should charge for gas. It must be borne in mind, too, that this com- 
pany were now coming to Parliament to submit to restrictions with regard to 
capital, with regard to profits, and with regard to price ; in other words, it 
was coming to surrender the independence which it had hitherto possessed, 
in order to get certain advantages which Parliament alone could give. He 
pointed this out at the onset, because, in dealing with the past history of a 
company like this, it was utterly impossible to apply the same rules as justly 
applied to a parliamentary company. The existence of a parliamentary com- 
pany assumed that Parliament had fixed what should be their capital, what 
should be their dividends, and at what price they should supply gas. Now, 
to none of those rules had the Huddersfield Gas Company, up to the present 
time, been subject; it was a private partnership, controlled by nothing but 
its own articles of agreement. There was no question, therefore, of the con- 
travention of existing rules, because to those rules the company had never 
been subject. The real question before the committee was, whether the com- 
pany came with an honest case to Parliament, and whether, making out that 
honest case to the satisfaction of Parliament, they should have that which 
they asked in the form of concession for that which they submitted to in the 
shape of restriction. The capital question of all companies incorporated by 
Act of Parliament was usually simple enough—that was, to say the com- 
mittee had to look only at the number of shares created, the amount of calls 
made upon them; and then, of course, whatever was found to have been so 
created under their powers was adopted as the capital of the company. And 
he must beg the committee to bear in mind that the question of the struc- 
tural or commercial value of a company’s undertaking had nothing to do with 
the question of capital. He would illustrate his position in this way :—Let 
it be assumed that a company was created in the most regular manner pos- 
sible, with a capital of £50,000, and that this had been extended with the 
structural value of the works. Let there be added, if they pleased, the com- 
mercial value of the undertaking ; yet there was no doubt that the nominal 
capital must remain at £50,000. He simply wished to distingush that which 
was evidently distinct, but which had been mixed up in this inquiry before 
the committee in a manner which prevented the real state of the case from 
appearing. He stated, unhesitatingly, that the question of structural or com- 
mercial value had nothing to do with the question before Parliament in 
reference to the actual capital of the company, and this became evident from 
the illustration he had given. He had often heard the same question raised 
before ; for instance, the old London companies came to Parliament showing 
what their capital was, and they were told that their works were only worth 
one-half of that amount, and that, if they had to make new works, they 
would only require half the money that they had expended. The answer was, 
“True; but we have raised that capital, and have spent that capital, and 
have passed through all the bad times of gas manufacture ’’—and let it be 
remembered that this company belonged to the year 1821, while the first 
London company only dated from 1815—‘‘so that to tell us what you can 
make new works for now, or what is the present structural value of our 
works, is no answer to our statement, because we have raised the capital, and 
we have spent it.” To a purchaser, it was a totally different question. He 
did not come to buy the company’s capital; he came to buy their works ac- 
cording to their structural or their commercial value; but in the other case, 
whether a fixed capital were high or low, it was an independent question 
altogether of either structural or commercial value. In the present instance, 
however, there had been a difficulty which had raised the question of struc- 
tural value, and he did not deny that it was quite legitimately raised ; nor 
was he surprised that the committee adopted it; for here was a company 
existing in the perfect freedom which belonged to a private association, and 
to the shareholders of that company it was a matter wholly immaterial what 
was the nominal amount of their capital. Assume that they had never 
created any shares beyond the first issue of £3400; what matter what was 
the nominal capital, so long‘ as there was no restriction upon the dividend 
applicable to it? Clearly none. Take the first capital of £3400 only, and 
an expenditure which would produce £400 a year; that profit would be divi- 
sible upon the £3400; and therefore, whether the nominal capital were held 
in that shape, or regarded as £8000 or £16,000, it was utterly immaterial to 
the shareholders, because the whole profits went to the proprietors of the 
undertaking. Upon that view of the matter, and feeling themselves wholly 
unfettered by any parliamentary restrictions as to capital, and acting most 
perfectly ond fide, it was found that, 7 to 1846, this company had 
only created £8000 of nominal capital, but had spent, as they distinctly 
stated, up to that time, a sum of £21,342 in their undertaking. As he had 
before remarked, it was utterly immaterial to them, dividing the whole pro- 
fits without restriction, whether they took 40 or 50 per cent. upon the 
smaller sum, or 5, 6, or 7. per cent. upon the larger sum—no matter in what 
shape the concern was cast, nor whether they took large dividends on the 
nominal capital, or small dividends on the actual sums which they had ex- 
pended. Having exceeded the nominal capital by a very large sum, 
expended out of profits, the company, in 1843, returned £2000 to their share- 
holders. Whether that sum was called “capital returned ’’ or ‘‘ bonus”’ was 
wholly immaterial, for this reason—that capital and revenue were matters 
of indifference as regarded the concern itself, since the holders of the one 
were entitled to the profits of the other; and the only material point before 
the committee was, whether that £2000 was charged against construction. 
Now, he asserted that it was not.* The company had never, since 1843, when 
this transaction took place, claimed that £2060 as spent upon the works. 
Titey had taken the actual outlay upon the works, and regarded the £2000 as 
taken from profits, and not as taken from their capital, or, as attributed in 
the first instance, to works, and then to capital. He admitted that the en- 
tries upon the subject were loose; it was spoken of as a return to capital, 
and, no doubt, this was money spent in capital works, but represented in 
dividend, and coming to the proprietors, in lieu of back dividends, in the 
shape of a bonus, having been lent in the meantime to capital account. 
But, in making out their account of charges for construction of works, it was 
wholly excluded ; and it resolved itself entirely into this question, whether it 
should be regarded as a bonus ora return of dividend lent to capital, which 
might be said to be repaid out of the general profits of the concern?- This 
was one transaction, which had been blamed by his learned friend; but it was 
as capable of being explained as anything could well be. The next thing 
urged on the other side was that, in 1846, the company doubled their exist- 
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jing capital. Having taken this point, that they state £2000 in 1843, and so 


| reduced their capital to £6000., his learned friend, Mr. Mereweather, said 


‘of £8000. ; but it had to do with the expenditure of surplus profits, and the 
‘capitalizing of them. The transaction of the year 1846 was not a doubling 
| of the capital by a rule of thumb process, but an attributing to capital what 


'the shareholders had a perfect right to do so, because, as he said before, it 
| was immaterial what amount they paid dividends upon, since the whole of 


' year 1846, they continued both to create — and to expend money out 
of profits, till they had created capital, including the £8000 of capitalized 
' expenditure in 1846, to the extent of £39,000. And here he would dwell 
was not yet paid up. That £1250 was to be paid up in the month of Ma 
‘next, and it had not been taken into account in the preamble of the bill. 
'He mentioned this at the present moment, because his learned friend, in 
' seeking to amend the preamble, deducted that £1250 as well as the £8000, 
and the £2000 of bonus which he was good enough to say the company had 
filched from their capital. But, besides the £39,000, the company professed 
| to have expended £28,000 out of the profits of the works. Now, this was a 
| thing which was constantly done by other companies, constantly done by 
| parliamentary companies, and as constantly Parliament allowed it to be 
| capitalized, where they were satisfied that the expenditure had been made. 
| Only on the previous day, in the House of Lords, a parliamentary company 
| had been permitted to capitalize the sums expended by them out of profits 


mittee-room in that House. The question with Parliament was substan- 
tially this :—‘“ What is the amount of money put into the works? Satisfy 
us that the money has been expended upon the works, and then, whether 
you had the power to regard it as such before or not, capital it ought to be 
considered, and so we will deal with it.” True it was, they said in such 
cases, “‘ You have spent your dividends in the form of capital, without the 
leave of Parliament; and, therefore, as a penalty, and to make you act 
regularly in these respects, although the General Gas Act gives you 10 per 
||cent. upon your capital, we will restrict you to 5 per cent. upon the 
amount thus expended out of profits.” 
companies as a general rule only, and was a penalty to them for not coming 
to Parliament to raise capital to extend their works before expending the 
money. In the present case, the rule did not apply, because they were not 
a parliamentary company; they were without restriction either upon divi- 
dend or capital; they had been free to expend their money and make such 
arrangements as they thought fit, and had only to satisfy the committee 
that in what they had done they had acted dond fide. If the case stood 
thus alone, the question of capital would be perfectly intelligible, but a sub- 
ordinate question had been raised bearing upon the principle he had stated, 
viz., that the accounts of the company had not been considered entirely 
lelear. In the freedom of the private transactions of this company, they 
|| doubtless might not have attended as strictly as they ought to have done 
||to carry to revenue or capital, the charges which properly were applicable 
|, to each. He believed that this question had been very much exaggerated. 
||He granted that the auditors spoke strongly upon the point, and he could 
| understand why the committee should say ‘* Your accounts are got perfectly 
|| clear, and, therefore, we cannot take your statement as to what ought to be 
|| attributed to capital without some further test of their accuracy; without 
||some means of judging of the correctness of your accounts by an external 
| eriterion, such as that of structural value.” In that way, they came to the 
| consideration of structural value. As he had before remarked, the question 
||of structural value per se, had nothing to do with capital, because capital 
||might have been spent under parliamentary powers in the most regular 
||manner, and yet the works not be of the value which that capital repre- 
'|sented by as much as 50 per cent. But he quite admitted that when the 
|| accounts were not distinct as to what had been spent upon works, and 
|| what ought to be attributed to capital, the question of what was the present 
structural value came in quite fair enough. Of course, it would not represent 
exactly what had been spent upon the works, because there must have been 
some depreciation, but he would remind the committee that if the capital 
originally fixed had been the full capital, and had been all raised, they would 
||not stop to inquire into the depreciation of the present structural value. 
|| They must, therefore, only take it now as a means of obtaining an approximate 
|| estimate of whether what was alleged to have been spent upon the works, 
had been honestly and truly expended. 

|| The Cuarrman: That is all. 

Mr. Hore Scorr said he approached the subject from that point of view. 
In the first place, they must separate one question, which could only be dealt 
with as a question of capital, and could have no reference at all to structural 
value—he meant the question of floating capital. Of course, to build gas- 
works and lay down mains, without floating capital to set the thing going, 
and to keep it going, was impossible. A purchaser might buy only the works 
of the company, and bring in his own floating capital. He would, in that 
lease, take them at structural or some other value, and enter upon them 
| with independent means of — them on. But, in fixing the capital of 
|a company, there must be an allowance made for this floating capital. If it 
| were a parliamentary company, an allowance must be made for parliamentary 
|expenses, as well as engineering charges; but every company must have 
| plus its structural capital, a floating capital, with which to work the concern. 
| In the present instance, Mr. Barlow and Mr. Emmott placed that floating 

capital at £10,000, while Mr. Hawksley spoke of £7000 as sufficient ; and it 
was a curious thing that the floating capital represented in the value of 
works and material, at the time the commissioners were in negociation for 
the concern, was as much as £12,000. He would take it, however, for his 
| present purpose, at £10,000, and work out the problem in this way. The 
| company said they had spent upwards of £67,000, which ought to be attri- 
buted to capital, and he would assume that of that amount £10,000 was the 
| Necessary floating capital. The matter then stood thus, that when the 














| With the figures, not of £67,000, but of £57,000, because, in the declaration 
| of their capital, £10,000 of floating capital was necessarily included. It was 
represented in the £67,000 of expenditure, but for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the structural value of the works must be taken off. ‘The real ques- 
tion, therefore, now, was whether the company substantially, reasonably, 
and clearly, upon the fuce of their accounts, show, as they pro- 
fessed, that they had spent £57,000 upon these works. Let them 
look at the valuations, and see what they yielded upon that point. 
And here they started with a valuation, made in 1859 by two gentle- 
men for an intended purchaser—not a valuation made for each side, but a 
joint valuation made for one side, and that side the purchaser, and, therefore, 








| had been expended out of the revenue, which then amounted to £8000. And | 
| claiming upon these works only £57,000, and they would find 


| tion made for a purchaser; and, therefore, upon the safe side, as all valuers 


| structural value, according to the statement of the promoters, and according | 
| to the value set upon it by other people, was inquired into, they had to deal | 


‘that having done so, the company, in 1846, proceeded to double their former | 
|| capital of £8000. But neither process had anything to do with the capital | 


| the value of the works as he estimated them, then put down their present 


‘the profits applicable to dividend went into their own pockets. After the | 


upon one item which had been referred to, viz., that £1250 of that capital | 
| had been rightly so attributed. But, when they passed from an adverse valu- 


in the last eight or ten years; and the thing occurred in almost every com- | 
| other hand, that the valuation now made actually exceeded the amount so 


| it was seen that a valuation, practically made against the company in 1859, 


| show? 
| tremely probable from the first—viz., that, if there had been errors in 


| that which ought not to have been. 
| in the first instance, Mr. Unwin could not make up the £67,000 said to have 


But this applied to parliamentary | 


| a figure, which he had already dealt with, and which brought this fact out 


They found that the structural value in 1859 was = down at £55,127, while 
there was a deduction, on account of an error in the particular case,of a tank 
of £2033, and a depreciation of £7262, making a total deduction of £9295 
from the estimate of £55,127, which brought the structural value agreed be- 
tween Mr. Barlow and Mr. Stevenson to £43,832. Since 1859, the money 
expended upon the works was £6400 odd, and Mr. Barlow, adding that to 


Mr. Hope Scott) was 


value at £51,243. Let it be remembered that he 
at the valua- 
would do, when valuing for one sidé, and not for both, brought the actual 
valuation of 1859—p/lus the expenditure incurred since—to within £5740, or 
something like that, of what the company pretended to show from their books 
as the dond fide expenditure upon the works. This was a tolerably fair step 
towards ascertaining whether their works had cost the money the promoters 
said they had, and whether what they said had been attributed to capital, 





ation to the valuation of the gentlemen called before the committee—men of 
very great eminence in their profession, Mr. Hawksley, Mr. Emmott, and 
Mr. Unwin—what did they find? Why Mr. Hawksley said at once that, 
from his knowledge and experience, he had no doubt they were worth 
£58,000. Mr. Emmott ous the matter upon an entirely new valuation latel 

made at £58,178, while Mr. Unwin, taking the criterion afforded by the Shef- | 
field case, and, considering the make of gas and the capacity of the works at | 
Huddersfield, put them down at a valuation of £61,000. hile, therefore, 





came to within £5000 or £6000 of the value which they attributed to the 
works from their own statements of account, and while they found, on the 


attributed, he submitted to the committee that they had got what they 
wanted—viz., an external criterion of the accuracy of the statements of the 
promoters as to the sums expended by thefn upon their works. What did it 
Why, just that which Mr. Unwin’s evidence had rendered ex- 


charging to capital, there had been similar errors in charging to revenue 
The committee would remember that, 


been expended on works by about £3000 or £4000; and that he again re- 
ferred to the company’s books, to see how they had been carried to capital. 
And what was his evidence? He told the committee that he found, during 
eight years—not consecutive years—that nothing at all had been carried to 
capital. What was the necessary inference? Clearly, that the capital 
charged had been understated by the company. The committee would re- 
member that Mr. Unwin found £400 worth of meters, which he believed to 
be new, charged to revenue ; and it was evident that, either the my or had 
charged too little on capital account, or, which was quite probable, had been 
most liberal on the revenue account, in reference to restorations and re- 
newals, He stated, therefore, that, taking even the case of the valuation 
made adversely to them in 1859, it was impossible to suppose but that they 
had spent a very considerable amount of capital, pretty nearly, if not quite 
as much as they claimed; and that the works were now at least equal to the 
value that was put upon them at that time. He would now call attention to 


very curiously indeed. The valuation, less depreciation, was put down at 
£45,832; and what was attributed to depreciation, was £7262. These two 
sums being added together, made pretty nearly £55,000. When they came 
to the question whether that depreciation had occurred or not? they were 
bound to ask the further question, as to what renewals had been going on? 
This was an estimated depreciation, without reference to the expenditure out 
of revenue for renewals. The sum brought out by adding the depreciation 
brought up the assumed structural value to £53,000; while the actual value 
in detail showed an expenditure of nearly £58,000—proving, therefore, that 
the depreciation had not gone on at the rate it was supposed to have done by 
the valuers in 1859, but had been more than covered by ample renewals, and 
liberal restorations, out of the revenue account. What he submitted to the 
committee was that, from the evidence given as to structural value, it was 
perfectly clear the company had not exaggerated their statement as to 
expenditure for capital purposes. It was certain, if anything was certain, 
that £57,000—which was the sum attributed to construction of the works— 
could not be an excessive charge, because they had been reckoned at £58,000, 
and, in the adverse valuation, after depreciation, reckoned at £53,000. But he 
would go a little further, and ask what was the evidence on the otherside? Who 
had come before the committee to say they had seen the works, and could 
give a detail of them? One man, and one only—Mr. Stevenson, who joined 
Mr. Barlow in 1859—agreed in what he said, and admitted that it was a right 
valuation, except as to one point. And what was that one point? He sud- 
denly discovered that the depreciation, instead of being £7200, ought to be 
£16,000, although two years only had elapsed since the valuation was made, 
and the works had been added to, in the meanwhile, to the extent of £6000. 








But how could he do it? for he had obtained no fresh data. Ah, but he said, 
“My experience has been enlarged. No doubt I was acting perfectly dond 
fide in making my valuation then, but at the same time I was ignorant.”’ He | 
(Mr. Hope Scott) thought Mr. Stevenson had better practise a little longer, | 
and then, perhaps, he would come back to his original impression. If two | 
years practice in another place was to make a difference of £9000 in depre- 
ciation upon a sum of £53,000, all he could say was, that Mr. Stevenson re- 
quired a great deal more practice before he could be trusted in a matter of 
thissort. And he must also say of Mr. Barlow, that he had had experience 
enough to adhere to his estimate of 1859; he had varied no one figure, 
but merely added to his valuation the outlay which had subsequently taken 
place. He had not attempted to go beyond his original estimate, and revise 
his calculations after a two years experience. The consequence was that Mr 
Barlow gave a lower figure than the other valuers. He valued for the pur- 
chasers in the first instance; and, although now he was on the other side of 
the promoters, he adhered to the same figures; while Mr. Stevenson, unfet- 
tered by the figures of 1859, and having enlarged his experience in the in- 
terim, added £9000 for depreciations, although £6000 had been actually 
added to the value of the works. Take the other witnesses. They were 
gentlemen who had never been over the works. Mr. Anderson was sent | 
to Huddersfield, and, having got upon a hill to look at the works, he| 
came to tell the committee that a man of his experience could judge at | 
once by such an inspection. Of course, this was mere trifling. Then, again, | 
Mr. Penny had never seen the works, and Mr. Hughes had never seen them. 
Mr. Hughes was a great ‘‘ gas doctor,’”’ and had rules by which he could judge 
of anything connected with gas-works, without even knowing their name. 
In the metropolis gas inquiry last year, there was none like Mr. Hughes to 
lay down general principles. In fact, he was a professor of great secrets in 
these matters, although in Parliament his discoveries were generally without 
results. Then came Mr. Cawley, who said it was clear these works could not 


not likely to be the highest valuation. What did they find to be the case? '‘ be worth so much, because he had built other works for less money. That 
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gentleman went upon a production of 100,000,000 cubic feet per annum, 
which, he said, worked out the figures he had spoken of; but the committee 
would remember that the evidence of the promoters was most distinct as to 
the capacity of their works being 150,000,000. It was clear, indeed, that the 
evidence on the other side had been got up upon a given hypothesis, and with 
but one tendency—to bring down the commercial value of the concern—and, 
having that tendency, they had not taken the means to ascertain the facts. 

Mr. Jounson: We were not permitted to see the works, 

Mr. Hove Scorr said, the Commissioners were furnished with informa- 
tion of everything they required, up to.acertain time. They were then asked, 
“What do you want?” aud the answer was, ‘‘ You will find our wants in 
our petition.” It was not likely after that, the company would give them 
any further information. They gave it before in good faith, and he appealed 
to the committee, whether it would not have been impossible for the other 
side to have made a case at all unless the company had furnished them with 
that information. It was only when there was no possibility of making a 
friendly arrangement, and it was found that they were to be harassed and 
attacked, and they were told when they asked for a friendly negotiation, 
‘¢We will meet you in Parliament,” that the company were obliged to close 
their doors against giving any further information. But, the result was the 
same ; the evidence did not proceed upon the known cost of works, nor upon 
the productive power of works, nor upon the inspection of works, nor upon 
the calculations of any one, who by some rule of three sum was prepared to 
eay, that he could make similar works at such a figure. But, even in the 
midst of all these modes of arriving at results, Mr. Stevenson himself had 
stated, that at Halifax, where the gasholders were only equal to half the 
cubical contents of those at Huddersfield, the cost of the works had been 
£70,000. ‘Chen, there was the case of Portsea, spoken of by Mr. Penny, where 
the annual make was 120,000,000 feet, and whose capital had been fixed in 
the House of Lords on the previous day at £71,800. So, that, whenever they 
came to look at actual instances, with the single exception of Mr. Anderson, 
who had made new works at Cork, for £40,000, and paid £26,000 to the old 
company, they found, when they came to the strict evidence as to the cost, it 
was rather above than below the sum in the statement of this company. 
The question of structural value was, as he had said, only so far important 
as itafforded a check upon the accounts. If the company had actually spent the 
money upon the works, it would be hard that they should not have that money 
in share capital—hard, especially, because they had foregone dividends which, 
if they had been under an Act of Parliament, they might have clearly appro- 
priated. For twenty-seven years, the dividend had been only 7} per cent., and 
yet they had been under no parliamentary restrictions. They had been hoarding 
ape i and what had become of that money ? It had been put intothe works. 
They now come to Parliament to have their capital fixed, and their dividends 
regulated; were they to have nothing for that which they had bond fide 
expended? But the committee were asked to say that their accounts, as to 
ex:enditure, were not clear; and they very properly said, we will see what 
the value of the works is. The company had shown that, and the amount 
was found to exceed that which they claimed as having been expended ; 
while even upon the basis of the adverse valuation of 1859, it came to within 
£2000 of it. The question of what a purchaser would do was quite a sepa- 
| rate question to what should be done when fixing the capital of a company. 
| And it must be so, because whatever capital might have been spent, a pur- 
|chaser would only give the value of the works. Here, the commissioners 
| had been endeavouring to anticipate the question of a purchaser, as well as 

that of value, and Mr. Stevenson was brought forward, not only to reduce 
the structural value of the works, which the committee invited information 
| about, but also to swallow his own valuation upon commercial principles in 
| 1859, for the purpose of this struggle on the part of the ratepayers, or the 
| commissioners, who represented the ratepayers. To force down the vulue of 
| this undertaking, they found that the commercial estimate of £89,266, come 
| to by Mr. Stevenson in 1859, was reduced to £49,253 in 1861. That showed 
1 pretty well that the general object of all their evidence was to depreciate, 
— they might, by depreciating capital, depreciate commercial value, and 
lanything else that could have the remotest bearing upon the question of 
|purchase. But, again, he said, that had nothing to do with the fixing of 
the capital. The question of capital was one of Jond jide expenditure by a 
company upon their works, who were at liberty to capitalize at an'y moment. 
| This company had not done so, and they now come forward to ask Parliament 
to do it for them, and showing what their actual expenditure had been, and 
what the structural value of their property really was. That was their case 
as far as related to past capital. They claimed to have their actual expen- 
diture capitalized beyond nominal capital, and they asked it only upon the 
usual terms of 5 per cent. dividend, submitting, in this respect, to that kind 
of penalty which was devised, practically speaking, against parliamentary 
companies, and which, properly, ought not to be applied to a private corpo- 
ration, which never exceeded its powers, and never done anything wrong. 

Mr. Fenwick: That 5 per cent. is something new, I think; we have 
never had that before. 

Mr. Hore Scorrt said he understood it was so opened by his learned friend, 
|Mr. Burke, and would be found in a M.S. addition to section 18. With 
jregard to the future capital of the company, he would observe that their 





|| production had increased from 27 million cubic feet in 1850, to 98 million feet 


in 1860, which was, in fact, a trebling of their business in ten years, The 
| question, therefore was, whether it was a fair thing or not to intrust the 


||ecompany under those circumstances with a new capital of £53,000. Hud- 


| 4 : “ : : 
dersfield as they knew was an increasing place ; and, with a low charge for 


gae, no doubt the already large consumption would be much extended. The 
company were bound down to a 3s. 6d. rate, and the assumption was, they 
would require from time to time to lay out more money to meet the demands 
which would certainly be made upon them. It really, therefore, came to 
this, whether the committee would desire the company to come every two or 
three years to Parliament for more capital just as they may happen to have 
spent the amount allowed them before, or whether they would give them at 
j once a sum adequate to carry on their business without additions for a con- 
siderably longer period? Mr. Hawksley had told them that £120,000 was 
rather below than above what he thought their capital onght to be. The 
company believed that in ten or fifteen years they would probably require 
the whole of that in great extensions, and it was a principle which Parlia- 
ment of late years had adopted of giving sufticient capital for a lengthened 
period, and not requiring companies to be coming year after year for in- 
creased means of carrying on their operations. (After quoting the evidence 
lof Mr. Hawksley on this point, the learned counsel proceeded.) He had 
known cases in which Lord Redesdale had said when bills were before him, 
* You have not taken enough capital; take more, and do not let us see your 
face again.’’ This was all he would say upon the question of capital, and 
would only mention further that the question of the sale of the works to the 
commissioners which now appeared upon the preamble, and which his 
| learned friend, Mr. Mereweather, proposed to alter, the company proposed to 
\strike out, and substitute a similar or a modified recital in the clause when 
they came to it, giving power to sell their undertaking. 








The CHAIRMAN said, in his own copy of the bill he had inserted the word 
“enabling,” so as to make the recital read “ enabling the company to transfer 
their undertaking,” and he thought that would do. 

Mr. Hove Scort said he should much prefer striking the recital out alto- 
yether, and introducing a separate recital in the clause bearing upon the sub- 
ject. Ile did not intend to say a word upon bis learned friend’s, Mr. Mere- 
weather’s, proposition that the bill should provide for the purchase by the 
commissioners for £35,000. His learned friend had as much nerve as most 
men, but he could hardly bring himself to make that proposition, and the 
committee would remember that he very generously, as it were, added 
£10,000 out of his own pocket on the spur of the moment, making the pro- 
posed purchase money £45,000. He was not quite so liberal when he came 
to deal with the question of capital, because he thought he had made a dis- 
covery, which was, that £16,000 was more than twice £6000, and, therefore, 
the company had not stated the fact when they said they doubled their 
capital in 1846. He(Mr. Hope Scott) would not go into these matters again, 
and only referred to them thus brietly, in concluding his remarks, lest his 
learned friend should think that, in passing over his amendments, he was 
wanting in respect to him. 

The room was then cleared. On our re-admission, 

The CHAIRMAN said: The committee desire me to state that they have 
unanimously passed the preamble of this bill wit certain alterations. The 
alterations are these—in the second page, instead of the words ‘sixty-seven 
thousand pounds,” in the last line of the third paragraph, they have inserted 
** £60,000.” The fourth paragraph will read in this way—“ And whereas, 
since the first registration of the company, they have created shares to the || 
amount of £23,000, and the present share capital of the company so increased 
amounts to £39,000, and the balance between the said sums of £60,000 and 
£39,000, amounting to £21,000 (instead of £28,000), has been supplied from 
the profits of the undertaking divisible among the shareholders, and the com- 
pany are decirous of creating shares to represent that amount.” The next 
paragraph is without alteration, and the paragraph after that runs in this 
way—‘‘And whereas it is expedient that the company should be (not 
“authorized,” as it stood before, but) enabled to purchase certain land in 
the neighbourhood of their existing works, for the extension thereof.”” The 
next paragraph we have struck out altogether, as we understand that was |! 
to be made matter of clause. So the preamble stands, The committee also || 
desire me to state for your guidance that, applying our minds to the know- |! 
ledge we have acquired, we propose, when we come to clause 18, which says| | 
that “The capital of the company shall be £120,000, divided into 6000|| 
shares of £20 each, and 3350 of such shares shall be distributed amongst the 
proprietors of shares in the capital of the registered company, &c.’’—we |! 
think the capital of the company should be £100,000, and the new capital 
should be £40,000, divided into 2000 shares. You know that the sum upon| 
which you may charge 5 per cent. is £21,000. i| 

Mr. MereweEatuer said the decision the committee had arrived at was || 
not sufliciently satisfactory to his clients, and therefore he must retire from || 
longer attendance, so as to enable them to take further action upon the bill. || 

Mr. Minwanrp said he appeared for Mr. Phin, on behalf of Sir John|| 
Ramsden, and he was afraid that the word the committee had introduced, in| 
reference to the purchase of land, would give the company compulsory power. | | 

The CHAIRMAN said that was not what they intended, and he did not think | | 
it would have that effect. | 

Mr. Mizwarp proposed to insert the proviso, ‘‘ Provided always that | | 
nothing in this Act, or the incorporated Act contained, shall authorize the 
company to take cr purchase land otherwise than by agreement.” 

The proviso was accepted, and inserted. 

On clause 5, | 
Mr. HERTSLET said he appeared for Mr, Kaye, the owner of the gas-works 
at Mold Green, «and he desired to insert a proviso to the following effect :— | | 

“ Provided a! ways, that the company shall not lay any mains, or supply gas, 
within the parish of Kirkheaton, or the townships of Dalton or Almondbury, 
except so much of the last-mentioned townships as are coloured red on a cer- | 
tain ordnance map deposited at the oflice of the clerk of the peace for the, 
West Riding of the county of York, at Wakefield, until they shall have ob- || 
tained the consent, in writing, for that purpose, of Anthony Knowles Kaye, |! 
the present owner of the gas-works at Mold Green aforesaid, or other the 
proprietor for the time being of the said gas-works,”’ | 

The proviso was accepted, and inserted. {| 

On clause 7, it was proposed by the PARLIAMENTARY AGENT representing 
the ratepayers, to strike out the words giving the company power to ‘* manu- 
facture and sell, let or dealin gas-fittings, tubes, meters, pipes, and all other 
articles and things in any way connected with gas-works.” || 

The CirAtmrMAN said the committee saw no harm in the provision, and | 
refused to amend the clause. 

Several amendments upon the clauses having reference to the sale of! 
shares, &c., were discussed, and a provision introduced for the sale by auc-|! 
tion of all new shares, and some verbal alterations were made in them. 
The borrowing powers of the company were fixed at one-fourth of the paid- | 
up capital, A proposal, that an auditor of the company’s accounts should |’ 
be appointed by the commissioners, was negatived. The minimum number 
of directors was fixed at five, instead of three; and the clause, providing 
for the remuneration of the board, struck out. ‘The maximum price of gas, 
within a radius of one mile from the market cross, was fixed at 4s., and the 
illuminating power at 14 candles, 

On a proposal to insert the words, ‘‘ unless prevented by frost,’ &c., 

The PARLIAMENTARY AGENT stated that the words were struck out of the 
Elland Bill by Lord Redesdale. 

Mr. Hawks ey asked the committee to reconsider the question. 

After some conversation upon it, the committee resolved to add to the 
clause, ks unless prevented by unavoidable accident, or during necessary 
repairs, 

The PArtIAMENTARY AGENT proposed to inserta clause to the effect that, 
after the expiration of the present contract for the public lights, the company 
should be bound to supply the same at a price not exceeding 29s. 9d. per 
annum for each lamp which was within 75 yards from their main, and con- 
suming 5 cubic feet per hour at l-inch pressure, and so on, in proportion for | 
any smaller number of feet per hour. But, if the company should, at any ; 
time, supply private consumers at less than 4s. per 1000, then the price of gas | 
to the public lamps to be reduced in the same ratio. 

Mr. Fenwick: Surely you do not want the public lamps supplied at a less 
rate than the private consumers ? 

The committee refused the clause. | 

The clause from the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, requiring the company to, 
supply any owner or occupier with gas, on contracting for two years supply, 
&c., was inserted, 

The committee refused to insert a clause requiring the company to keep 
their mains fully charged, at a pressure of 1 inch, under penalties; and, also, 
another clause providing for the purity of the gas, and struck out all the 
clauses for giving the commissioners power to purchase the undertaking. 
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Zegal Entelltgence. 


VICE-CHANCELLOR’S COURT. 
Tvrspay, Marcu 12. 
(Before Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Woon.) 


FREND VU. DENNETT. 


|| The object of this suit was to obtain specific performance of a contract 
‘entered into by the plaintiff with the Worthing local board of health for the 
| drainage of Worthing. 








| entered into a contract with one Dowell for the drainage of the town and 
| the erection of certain works in connexion therewith, The works were dis- 
| continued by Dowell, and the plaintiffs, in November, 1856, made a tender 
| for executing the drainage required to complete the works upon certain spe- 
| ified terms, The contract was entered into on the part of the local board 
| of health by a resolution, not under seal, and not in accordance with the 


| It appeared that the board of health of Worthing had some time ago | 


PMliscellaneous News, 





UNITED GENERAL GAS CONSUMERS COMPANY. 

On Tuesday, March 12th, the Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of the Share- 
holders in this Company took — at the offices of the Company, No. 6, 
Austin Friars—JoHn OLIVER HANSON, Esq., in the chair, | 

The Secretary having read the advertisement convening the meeting, the 
following report was read :— 

This half-yearly general meeting has been convened in compliance with the pro-' | 
visions of the company’s charter; and, in laying before the proprietors a report of | 
the last half year’s operations, it will be seen that the profits amount to £7308, 
against £6906 for the corresponding period of 1859, 

This improvement is attributable generally to the increase of rental at Dublin 
from larger consumption, as well as from new customers. 

The new gasholder alluded to in the last report, owing to a variety of circum- 
stances, particularly the unprecedented severity of the weather, was not completed | 
in time for the winter’s operations; it is now finished, and the tank in course of 








' being filled, and your directors anticipate great benefit from its working during the 


provisions of the Public Health Act, 1848, sec. 85. The plaintiffs were | 


| urged to commence operations by the defendant Dennett, the clerk to the 

board, and in December, 1856, they proceeded with the unfinished works. 
| Differences very soon arose between the parties as to the works, the plaintiffs 
| complaining that the sewers had not been kept clear of water by the board 
| of health, pursuant to their undertaking. In November, 1857, the plaintifls 
;, commenced an action against the local board of health to enforce their con- 


|tract, and to obtain damages for its non-performance by the defendants. | 


|| The defendants put in issue the validity of the contract, and the Court of 
I} Common Pleas held that the board of health had no power to bind the rates 
|| unless by contracts entered into by the mode prescribed by sec. 8 of the 

' Public Health Act, 1848. The plaintiffs having failed at law, had filed their 
|| bill, praying specific performance of the contract, and that, if necessary, the 
|| defendants might be ordered to execute a formal contract under the seal of 


|, the board. 
| Mr. Ror and Mr. Kixepon appeared for the plaintiffs; Sir H. Cairns 
and Mr. NuGent, for the defendants, were not called upon. 
| | The Vice-Cuancettor held that the local board of health had no power 
to enter into a contract, so as to bind the rates, except in accordance with 
the provisions of sec. 85, which were not mere formalities, but strictly essen- 
|tial, and upon due compliance with which alone the ratepayers could be 
||taxed for the purposes of the Act. The observations of the judges of the 
| Court of Common Pleas upon this point had just as much force in equity as 
| at law, and he considered himself bound by that decision. His honour, after 
| adverting to other portions of the case, came to the conclusion that the bill 
| must be dismissed with costs. 


Tuvrspay, Marcu 21. 
CLARK Vv, THE MAYOR AND CORPORATION OF HASTINGS. 


{ 
| 
| Sir H. Carrns and Mr. SourHGaTe moved for an injunction to restrain 
the defendants from constructing or laying down any water-works, under the 
Public Health Act, 1848, within any limits within which the plaintiff’s 
| water-works were established for supplying water to St. Leonard’s and Hast- 
| ings on the 7th of August, 1851, so long as the plaintiff should be able and 
| Willing to lay on water proper and sufficient for all reasonable purposes for 
| which it was required by the defendants, and upon such terms as should be 
| certified by the local board of health, after the report of a superintending in- 
|, spector, or upon terms to be settled by arbitration, as provided by the Public 
|, Health Act, 1848, 
|| It appeared from the bill that the plaintiff, under an agreement with Mr. 
| Eversfield, the owner of an estate lying between the ‘old borough” of 
| Hastings and St. Leonard’s, constructed water-works, and laid down pipes 
|, for the conveyance of water and the use of the houses upon Mr. Everstield’s 
|'estate, and also for the supply of houses upon other estates, all within the 
' district extending from the boundary of the ancient borough of Hastings on 
the east, to the boundary of St. Leonard’s on the west, and from the sea on 
the south to North Street on the north. The provisions of the Public Health 
| Act were applied to Hastings in 1851. Negotiations took place, but without 
| result, between the local board of health for Hastings and the plaintiff for 
| the purchase or leasing of the water-works, &c., which were demised to the 
| plaintiff by Mr. Eversfield for a term of ninety-nine years, to commence from 
December, 1853. In February, 1860, the defendants commenced laying 
down pipes within the limits of the plaintiff’s district; but, as water was 
supplied in a very few instances only, the plaintiff, though he remonstrated, 
' took no furthur proceedings. In February, 1861, the defendants commenced 
their operations on a much larger scale, and materially affecting the right 
| claimed by the plaintiff as a ‘‘ water-works company” within the meaning 
| of the Public Health Act, 1848, of suppl:ing the district. There was some 
conflict of testimony upon the affidavits :s to the quality and sufficiency of 
| the water supplied by the plaintiff. 
i! Mr. W.M. James and Mr. E. L. Pemuerton, for the defendants, con- 
| tended that the plaintiff had, by his delay, precluded himself from obtaining 
| an interlocutory application. 





ensuing season. 

The several additions to the works and extension of mains alluded to at the last 
meeting are still going on; the outlay is considerable, but has already produced 
satisfactory results in improved supply of gas throughout the city and suburbs. A 
portion of these expenses incurred has been charged to the wear and tear account of 
the present half year. At Limerick, the demand for gasjhas progressed considerably, 
to meet which a new tank and gasholder have been constructed, of which the 
engineer reports favourably. 

Your directors contemplate improving the manufacturing process by substituting 
clay retorts for iron at this station, together with suitable exhausting apparatus, 
and which they hope will be in action by next winter. 

It is intended that a deputation of directors sha!l visit the stations at an early 

eriod. 
. Your directors have to anounce the retirement of their respected accountant, Mr. 
Follett, at the end of the present month. The board have thought it right, in con- 
sideration of his faithful services during a period of twenty years and upwards, to 
rd him a retiring allowance of £100 per annum, subject to the confirmation of | 


awar 

the proprictors. ; | 
Your directors recommend the proprietors to declare a dividend of 13s. 6d. per 

share, free of income-tax, out of the profits of the past half year, and the surplus to | 


be carried to the stations contingency account, as heretofore. 1] 
The CuarrmMan: Gentlemen, you have all been invited to come to the} 





’ office of the company, and examine the accounts for yourselves; but, as 


|| His Honour suggested that the motion should be turned into a motion for , 


|, decree, as the question was purely legal, and did not seem to present any 
| material question of fact. 


|| Sir H. Carrns replied upon the question of delay, and contended that, if 
the plaintiff had filed his bill upon the « ivertisement by the defendants for 


tenders, &c., he would have been at once met by the objection that he was | 
| accounts may not exhibit such a great profit as some of the 


| at one time led to anticipate, still, upon the whole, I think t 


| premature, and that it was not then determined to affect his district. 


||. The Vice-CHaNnceLtor said that he did not think it right to interfere by 
injunction upon this interlocutory application. Looking at the great speed 
|, with which the cause might now be brought to a hearing, the plaintiff would 
| not be prejudiced by the short delay. No doubt there was great difficulty 
|, in cases of this description, in determining the exact moment at which to 
apply to the Court, but the plaintiff had in some degree prejudiced his case 
for an interlocutory injunction. The bill stated the proceedings of the de- 
| fendants in February, 1860, and some assertion of right by the plaintiff at 
|| that time. The bill, however, was not filed until February, 1861. 
|| the circumstances, he could not do more than let the motion stand until the 
|| hearing, the plaintiff giving notice of motion for decree at once. 


|| _ Mr. James, on behalf of the defendants, undertook that their affidavits 
| < be filed within a fortnight from the service of notice of motion for 
lecree. 





Under | 
| allowance proposed by the report to be given to Mr. Follett, their late 


| proprietor present. ; 
‘ duty to express their appreciation of his services in the manner proposed— 


there may be many proprietors present who have not availed themselves of | | 
that opportunity, I will endeavour, very briefly, to point out some of the || 
leading features which have taken place in the company’s transactions during | | 
the past half year. For the sake of comparison, I will take the Dublin | | 
account, that being the most important station we have, because the station | | 
at Limerick is a very small one, and not worth instituting any comparison of | | 
with reference to its present and former position. The first feature deserving | 
of notice, as regards the Dublin accounts, is an increase of rental of £2981 ; | | 
and there has been a good and improved sale of coke to the extent of £1285; | 
which, together, have produced an increase of revenue to the amount of £4266 | 
Upon the other side of the account, there are, also, two items which at first || 
sight do not appear so satisfactory. One is the coal account, showing an | 
increase of £1712 over the corresponding period in the former year; and || 
also the increase on the wear and tear account of £2000. Those two items 
amount to £3712; so that the only benefit we derive from the increased | 
revenue is somewhere about £554. As regards the increase in the coal 
account, 1 may mention that we experienced, along with every other gas 
company, very great difficulty in procuring a good supply of coal during! 
several mouths in the course of last winter. Gentlemen are all aware that 
we use a very large quantity of coals; and, if the ships had not been scarce, 
and freights continued at their ordinary rate, we should have experienced no | | 
difficulty in this respect, the average rate being 1s. 2d. per ton higher than | | 
was paid during the corresponding period in 1859. That is the principal | | 
reason why the coal account for the present half year is so heavy. Respect-| 
ing coals in January, which will not come into account until the June half 
year, we were not able to obtain supplies from Lancashire and Wales in time 
for the Dublin requirements, and the rivers and canals were frozen, and the | 
traffic by railway impeded; so that we had to purchase coals at a very high| 
price in Dublin for our immediate wants, to keep the lighting properly sup- | 
plied to the city. With regard to the increase in the wear and tear account, 
gentlemen will be good enough to bear in mind that we have lately appointed 
a new engineer in Dublin; that gentleman has been made responsible to the 
company for the works which he carries out. We are thus bound, in a 
great measure, to listen to his requirements; and, instead of his throw- 
ing any portion of the expenses upon the station contingency-fund, 
he has boldly come forward, and charged those expenses to the current 
account for the last half year, which accounts for the extra amount of the 
wear and tear account over the corresponding period in 1859. Turning to| 
the bright side of the picture, I think there are strong indications of better | 
things to come, and that I may congratulate you that, if we are not going on 
so speedily as some of us may wish, we are making a steady and progressive 
improvement, The large rental which I have alluded to has been obtained | 
by an extra expenditure of 800 tons of coal only; we have sold more than | 
12 millions of feet of gas over the corresponding period in last year, which | 
result has been attained with no extra amount as regards manufacturing | 
wages. This, of itself, is a very striking fact. With respect to the opera- 
tion of carbonizing, the production of gas per ton of coals has been 9406 feet 
per ton, against 9252 feet in the corresponding period of 1859. It must be 
remembered that the retorts were not in such a good condition of late as in | 
former times, so that we have an improvement of 1} per cent. in the pro-| 
duction of gas, which, I think, must be considered as another good feature in 
the present state of our establishment. With reference to the wastage 
account—a matter upon which many proprietors have kept a watchful eye— | 
that shows a saving of 3 per cent. for the current half year. Although our | 
So were 

ey show a very 
considerable improvement. Another item, which I had almost omitted, is/| 
that our bad debts only average 13 per cent.—a circumstance which, to my | 
mind, shows very great activity and diligence on the part of the officers of | 
the company. If there be any gentleman present who wishes to ask any | 
question relative to the concerns of the company, I shall be exceedingly | 
happy to give every information in my power to afford. 


Mr. Goprrey said he felt great pleasure in being able to congratulate his 
brother shareholders, not only upon their present success, but on the pro- 
spect of future—and, he trusted, permanent prosperity. In regard to the 











accountant, as that gentleman was present, he was unable to give utterance 
to those feelings respecting him which he was satisfied were shared by every 
He was most happy that the directors had felt it their 
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as the auditors, of whom he, Mr. Godfrey, was one, had always received the 
most valuable assistance from Mr. Follett, who had kept the accounts of the 
company in the most satisfactory manner possible. He was sure Mr. 
Follett would carry with him into his retirement the respect and esteem 
of all the shareholders, and he hoped he might live many years in the en- 
joyment of the good opinion of the shareholders, which he so well merited. 

Mr. VAN pE WALL then moved, that the report and accounts, as read by 
the secretary, be received and adopted. 

= Boop.e seconded the motion, which was put and carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Perry, in moving that a dividend of 13s. 6d. per share, free of income 
tax, be declared out of the profits of the company for the last half year, said 
he did so with very great gratification, not only as respected what had been 
already accomplished, but looking forward to the future success of the com- 

ny, of which he thought they had abundant assurance in the statements 

‘urnished by the report and accounts submitted to them. 

Mr. Ruopes seconded the motion, and observed: I am sorry to have to 
trouble our worthy chairman with a single question, but may I be permitted 
to ask, as regards the money of the company, which has been put out to in- 
terest in the foreign bonds or securities, does our chairman think it is in 

uite a safe quarter? I mean, are the securities of sucha character as that 
they can be easily transferred into cash without delay, should the board of 
directors require to do so at any future period ? 

The CHarrMan : In answering the question, I may state that it was only 
on the last occasion of our meeting that the directors found they should want 
a certain sum of money for a particular purpose; we went to our brokers, 
who sold a certain number of the bonds, for which we obtained cash without 
the slightest difficulty. It was the transaction of a day. 

Mr. Ruopes: There is another matter upon which I should wish to say a 
word—viz., with regard to the dividend about to be declared. Do not the 
directors think it would be safe for the board to increase the dividend a little 
for the present half year? The general body of shareholders have for many 
years been looking forward to some increased dividend, and we cannot but 
believe that some of the directors are a little too timid as regards the future. 
They may entertain a notion that, in times to come, they may have to pay a 
little higher price for coals or for freight, and that it is as well to have some- 
thing in hand to meet such contingencies, thus depriving the great body of 
shareholders of that increase of dividend which they have been so long 
expecting. Some time must necessarily elapse before the company have 
anything to show, consequent upon the improved condition of our works in 
Dublin, from the labours of our new engineer; but, taking all these circum- 
stances into consideration, I still think some extra dividend might have been 
declared to what has been announced. 

The Cuarrman : I should be quite as much gratified as Mr. Rhodes, if it 
were in our power to declare a larger dividend: but the company have a 
great deal of new work at present in progress, all of which must be paid for; 
and I believe the meeting will coincide with the directors in thinking it is a 
much more prudent course to satisfy the demands of our creditors, and see 
our way clearly as regards the future, in preference to declaring any greater 
amount of dividend. 

A SHAREHOLDER inquired, what amount of money had been paid by the 
Cork Company ? 

The CHarrMAN : I believe there has been no alteration in the amount 
since we last met, when the money that had been received was stated to be 

A SHAREHOLDER: Does that amount form a portion of the profits for the 
last half year, and has it been invested in any securities? 

The Carman: It has not been specifically invested as a distinct fund, 
but it will be found invested in the Canada and New Indian bonds. 

The resolution as to the declaration of a dividend, proposed by Mr. Perry, 
was then put and carried unanimously. 











Mr. Goprrey said he had great pleasure in moving—* That a retiring- 
spy of £100 a year to Mr. Follett, as proposed in the report, be confirmed 
y the shareholders present.”’ 


Mr. VAN DE WALL expressed his gratification in seconding the resolution, 
and if the funds of the company would have permitted it, he should have 
certainly proposed a much larger sum. He was satisfied that every share- 
holder of the company would most cordially approve of the resolution. 

The motion was put and carried unanimously. 


Mr. Fouett said, he most sincerely thanked the meeting for their confir- 
mation of the proposal of the directors, It was with deep regret he had felt | 
compelled to separate himself from the company, and in heartily thanking || 
them for their great kindness, and the confidence which had been reposed in | 
him, he trusted they would not think it had been misplaced. He could not | 
help feeling that his services had been somewhat over-rated; but this he | 
could say, that he had always endeavoured to do his duty. | 


Mr. BoopLE moved a vote of thanks to the chairman and directors for | 
their great attention to the business of the company, which, having been | 
seconded, was carried unanimously; a suitable acknowledgment of which | 
closed the proceedings. 











CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly Ordinary Meeting of the Shareholders in this Company 
was held at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate Street, on Tuesday, the 19th of | 
March—Erasmvus Wi1son, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. 


The following were the directors’ report and accounts presented :— | 


The directors have to report the successful working of the company’s operations | 
operations during the half-year. | 


The new works have been brought into full operation, and the new gasholder is | | 
nearly complete. 
The land at Lower Norwood has been advantageously exchanged for a somewhat | 
larger piece of land immediately adjoining the new works. | 
The direbtors are glad to have the opportunity of announcing to the shareholders | 
that they have felt that the company was in a position to reduce the price of gas in| 
the district. | 
They have accordingly reduced the price 3d. per 1000 cubic feet; and they have | 
every reason to believe that the company will be amply recompensed by a more 
general and larger consumption. The reduction of price took place from the Ist of 
January, 1861. | 


. ! 

Further capital being requited, the directors will submit to the proprietors, at 
an extraordinary meeting, to be held after the present general meeting, a resolu- | 
tion giving them power to raise additional capital. The proposed resolution is for- | 
warded to each shareholder with the present report. | 


The directors have to report, with regret, the retirement of one of their number, | 
Mr. William Morrison, in consequence of ill health; and the decease of another, 
Mr. George Silvester. To one of these vacancies, the directors have elected Mr. 
Thomas Livesey, and they recommend that the other should not be filled up, unless 
it should hereafter be found necessary for the beneficial working of the company. 





! 

The directors going out of office by rotation are Mr. Erasmus Wilson and Mr. | 
H. P. Stephenson, and these gentlemen, being eligible for re-election, offer them- 
selves to the shareholders for that purpose. | 
A vacancy having occurred in the office of auditor by the defease of Mr. George | 

Fasson, the shareholders present will have to elect a gentleman to fill that office. 





| 
The balance-sheet, annexed to this report, made up to the 31st of December» || 
and duly vouched, shows a profit on the half-year of £2106. 11s. 10d. ; of this sums | | 
the directors recommend the declaration of a dividend after the rate of 6 per cent-| 
per annum, with a bonus at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum, both free of income- | 
tax, and that the remainder be appropriated as follows :—viz., to write off Parlia- | 
mentary expenses, £100; and carry the balance, £143, 18s. 8d., to the profit of the 
succeeding half-year. | 














Dr. Capital Account, December 31, 1860. Cr. 
To Amount for plant e fee e ea . £24,852 0 5 | By Proprietors for paid-up capital— - 

Sydenham shares ° Sr te ek ‘ 9,496 12 4 | 5000 shares, at £10 pershare . . . . £50,000 0 0 

Mains . et Oe ae . ° ° . 18,035 8 2 | Less amount unpaid ° ‘ 166 0 0 : 

Meters and services, ., . ° ‘ - 2,834 411 | £19,834 0 0 

Freeholdland , Tae. ee 2,520 3 7 | OE es ee am ae a ee 12,590 0 0 

Preliminary expenses . . . « « 0 2 « © 3,484.13 1 | es + st Gia o-4 “« 99 5 9 

NS Fo ee ee ew ig ee 796 9 5 | 

es. ee ee eS Re ee we we 413 13 10 | | 
£62,433 5 9 £62,433 5 9)! 

Dr. Profit and Loss, Half Year ending December 31, 1860. Cr. i| 

To Amount for coals carbonized . . , . . « « 6 £3,150 18 5 | By Balance unappropriated, June 30,1860. . oes se ae £158 1 3 
Sampemienige . 2 6 ew st wt tt 108 8 7 PE Ss > & © See ee es £7,185 18 11 | 
Trade charges . . ... .« 283 12 11 DOE oe sk ee ee ee ee eS ee we i 
Rent, rates, and taxes . 633 9 3 —— 7,259 $ 2 
Divecteove and additerefees . . . «© ew ew we we eo ew ee 270 0 0 Coke made forsale. . . : ‘ ‘ 1,06 0 710 
Salaries and collector’s commission. . . . . . .. « e« 294 8 11 DO cs 6 ss hk ee ee se ee ee ee ee 2611 5); 
Peed aa ge ok a ee e ee ef ‘ 92811 3 Tar ditto , cea ee ec eR ee we 100 9 1 \} 
ee a 987 2 5 Sundries . . 1. 2 + + sw ow oe wwe we 45 |! 
Bad debts and allowances on collection . . . . . ‘ 268 1 Sulphate of ammonia, net profit. . . . . out 7 4 } 
Depreciation from plant, mains, meters, and services . 542 14 0 Dividend on Sydenham shares ue © ee ee oS 40 4 25} 
ee ac ee ee Fe FH 200 0 0 Interest on deposit at bankers . . . 2. 2. 6 1 6 6 @ 21 11 °| 

£6,725 13 10 | 
ees ee ee Se ee OS Ro eee ere 2,106 11 10 

£8,832 5 8 £8,832 5 8 
Dr. Balance- Sheet, December 31, 1860. Cr. 

To Balance from capital account . ° £99 5 9 By Amount due to sundry persons . a £7,868 13 8 
Seep > 2,126 6 4 PO sc a a te KS Se *% 2,106 11 10 
Amount due from sundry persons . . . «© + «© © + ~~ 1,997 10 2 
DUNG. 5 se we ee UU UK ee 4,767 111 
eee ee ae ee ee ee 985 1 4 

£9,975 5 6 £9,975 5 6 
Appropriation of Balance. 
Dividend on share capital, at 6 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax. . . . . . +. « « £1,490 2 8 
Bonus on share capital, at 14 per cent. per annum, ditto “a a . @ & 372 10 6 
Parliamentary expenses, to be writtenoff. . . . . — 100 v0 O 
£1,962 13 2 
Balance to be carried tomext account . 2 ». 2 «© «© © © © + es © eo te eo eo wo oo 143 18 8 
£2,106 11 19 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the report and accounts which have been 
laid before you this day assure you of the successful progress of the com- 
pany’s operations. We have our daily and our nightly duty to perform, 
and, we hope, we do that duty efficiently and well, and that we give satis- 
faction to our consumers, for that, in conjunction with economy of manage- 
ment, we consider to be the meaning of the words, ‘‘ the successful work- 
ing” of the company. The new works have been brought into complete 
operation, and the new gasholder is nearly finished. Arrangements have 
ae been made with the trustees of St. Saviour’s parish, which are highly 
convenient and advantageous to the company ; I do not mean simply in the 
light of a bargain, a buying and a selling transaction, but that this com- 
4 has by it become possessed of a piece of land immediately adjoining 

th the old and the new works, and forming a link between the two. And 
this has been done by the exchange for the land at Lower Norwood, which 
was comparatively useless to the company. Our freehold land at this 
moment is over four acres in extent, which gives us ample space for all our 
operations, and supplies us with the means of providing for the most ample 
extension which may hereafter be required. You are aware that our new 
retort-house was so constructed that one half its extent suffices with the 
aid of the old works for our present wants, so that we can at any time, as 
the need may arise, extend the range of our retort-beds to double its pre- 
sent length, under the roof and within the walls, as they now stand—that 
is to say, we can increase the number of retort-beds from 12 to 24, 
by simply covnpring that part of the retort-house we are not now 
making use of. The new gasholder is of a large size, capable of holding 
180,000 cubic feet of gas, so that we have a total storeage room, in round 
numbers, of 400,000 cubie feet. The continued prosperity of the company 
has enabled us to make a reduction in the price of gas, which we were very 
happy to do. The public generally have a very exaggerated idea of the 
profits arising from the manufacture of gas, and they are prompted to take 
such a view of the subject by a few mischievous persons ,;who, under the 
plausible pretext of doing the public service, are, in reality, consulting their 
own personal and selfish interests. Their argument is this—‘‘ We believe 
you make more profit than you ought to make, and we insist upon your 
reducing the price of your gas; if you do not, we will start an opposition com- 
pany.” They might go further, and say that they want opposition because 
they profit by it, and they care not whether in doing so they ruin others, 
for they themselves have nothing to lose. These are the miserable agitators 
who call themselves reformers. They seem to forget the honourable maxim, 
‘live and let live.” The basis upon which they rest their argument—that, 
from a ton of coals so much gas, and coke, and tar, and ammonia, may be 
produced; but, they forget to take into account the capital sunk in land, 
and the cost of the conveyance of gas to the houses of the consumers. But, 
as you are all aware, this latter item falls very heavily upon an extra- 
metropolitan company, who have to carry their mains along many miles of 
ground, for the supply of a few public and perhaps fewer private lights, and 
where, consequently, a considerable amount of capital is almost wholly un- 
productive. Under these circumstances, the reduction which we have 
made in the price of gas to ds. 3d. per 1000 feet must be considered very 
liberal; and we hope that the advantage we thus give to the consumer will 
be reciprocated by an increased consumption and by an additional 
number of consumers. The subject of additional capital I shall leave 
to be brought before you by the vice-chairman, at the extraordinary mect- 
ing which will follow this; it is sufficient for me here to say that the 
necessity for increased capital may be regarded as an evidence of the suc- 
cess of the company, inasmuch as it is to be employed in meeting the wants 
of a rapidly increasing district. One of the vacancies which have occurred 
in the direction has been filled up by the appointment of a gentleman (Mr. 
" Livesey) who is in every way adapted to be of service to the company. hat 
gentleman is the secretary of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, a man 
of practical knowledge in gas manufacture, and of very extensive experience. 
IfI needed an illustration which would serve as an augury of the future suc- 
cess of this company, I should be comtent to point to the one fact that Mr. 
Livesey has consented to become one of our directors, and has already acted 
with us very usefully in that capacity. The directors feel that it A con- 
duce to the interests of this company not to fill up the other vacant seat at 
‘the board forthe present. We have the painful duty to record that not only 
|have we lost two of our friends from the direction, but that a vacancy has 
[ones in the auditorship of the company by the death of Mr. G. Fasson, a 











gentleman who took a considerable interest in the affairs of the company, 
and who exercised an extremely vigilant care in the investigation of our ac- 
counts. It will be your duty to-day to elect a successor to him in that office ; 
and also, if you think proper, to re-elect those of your directors whose term 
of service has expired. With these remarks, I beg to move—‘‘ That the 
report and accounts now presented, be approved, and adopted, and entered 
upon the minutes.”’ 

Mr. Wr1Ms seconded the motion. 

Mr. Box made several inquries respecting the leakage, rental per ton, &c., 
and as usual occupied a considerable portion of time unnecessarily. 

The CuHAmMan replied to Mr. Box, and stated that the leakage for the 
half year ending June, 1859, was 24 per cent.; at Christmas, 1859, it 
was 16 per cent; in June, 1860, it was 11 per cent; and at Christmas last, | 
the same. 

Mr. Lrvesey said Mr. Box’s estimate of the yield of a ton of coals was one 
cause of the error into which he had fallen on the subject of leakage. It 
was icle to assume 9,500 feet of gas as the yield per ton; for the actual fact 
was that in 1859 it was 9,248 feet, and in 1860, 9,396 feet. Then, in 
reference to rental. In 1859, it was 37s. for weed 20s. expended in coal, 
and in 1860, 41s. 5d., showing an increase during the past year of of 4s. 5d. | 
over the previous year. The question of leakage was exactly as the chair- | 
man had represented it ; andthe only difference which could arise between 
them was as to the estimate which Mr. Box made of the consumption of the 
public lights; but, even taking his own figures of 20,000 feet per annum, 
which, however, was not correct, and allowing that 9,500 feet of gas were | 
produced from a ton of coals, the leakage in 1859 was only about 20 cont 
cent., and in 1860, 13} per cent. At the meeting of another, company the 
same question respecting leakage arose; and the chairman, on that occasion, 
told Mr. Box that they estimated their make at 9,000 feet, and the con- | 
sumption of the public lamps at 22,000 feet per annum; to which Mr. Box | 
replied that he estimated the make at 9,500 feet, and the public lights at | 
20,000 feet. The difference between the two calculations was Something like | 
10 or 11 per cent. Now, he (Mr. Livesey) represented an adjoining com- | 
pany ; and, taking the figures then given, the leakage of the South Metro- 
politan Company was only 5 percent! But, if the shareholders asked him 
if that were the fact, he should say at once that it was not possible to get | 
down to so low a per centage. And, after all, it must bea mere matter of 
estimate. There were no two gas engineers in the country who would agree 
with the hon. proprietor as to the quantity consumed by the public lights 
and the quantity of gas produced per ton of coals. It was not possible to 
accomplish the latter without using the cannel coal, at an increased cost, 
and a loss to the company in other ways. 

The motion was then put and carried. 


Mr. WILLIAMs moved—“ That a dividend, after the rate of 6 per cent. 
perannum on the paid-up capital of the company, together with a bonus. 
after the rate of 1} per cent. per annum, both free of income-tax, be now 
declared for the half year, and made payable within 21 days.” 

Mr. LinernG seconded the motion, which was carried. 

The retiring directors were then re-elected, and a resolution adopted 
reducing the number of directors to six. Mr. F. L. Linging was also 
elected an auditor in lieu of Mr. G. Fasson, deceased. I 

Yotes of thanks to the directors and officers of the company closed the 
proceedings. 


At the termination of the general business of the company, an extraor-} 
dinary meeting was held, ‘‘to consider, and if approved, to pass a resolu- 
tion to raise additional capital.’ 

The Secretary, (Mr. Ohren) having read the notice, 


Mr. H. P. SrepHenson said, the necessity had now arisen for the 
directors to increase the capital of the company, to meet the requirements 
of the district. Under the Companies Act, they were entitled to raise 
£50,000 by ordinary shares, and £12,000 by loan. They were now at the 
limit of their borrowing powers, and they had, therefore, no resource, but to 
create their second capital. There were three courses open to the directors, 
either to issue them as ordinary shares, which would entitle them to the 
same dividend, as the proprietors at large received, or as ordinary shares 
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| CASTINGS, rer Ton. 
| Average Weight of Cast-Iron Gas-Pipes, per Yard. 
























































Newcastle.—Unscreened. Scotch Cannel. 
Whitwell Primrose ...... seeeee 65.9d. Boghead, at Leith......... eevee 458.00. 
Medomsley, Eighton Moor, and Kirkness, best. .......sseeeeees 0 
Burnhope...... sabiaeuneee 7 © | Capeldrae, Ist quality..,....... 20 0 
| PRT ccccccccecsevcscesccseee F § L sam oe oie a : 
New Pelton, Peareth, South ae, + Leite cebasppereae 27 6 
Pelaw, Washington Hutton, Arniston penning 
and South Peareth........... 7 6 aaa ada tatelaiR pir 20 0 
POOR 2... cccccccseces seeseeeee 7 9 | Knightswood......sse.eees soos 18 0 
tamsay’s Newcastle Cannel.... 16 0 | Pirnie........ eoccce onccccee ooo 15 O 
FREIGHTS. 
Coastwise—Newcastle.—Per Ton. | Foreign.—Per Keel. 
Chatham & Rochester,......... 6s.10d. | Boulogne and Calais ..,.......£9 00 
re ogecesesesesece 13 © | Barcelona ...cccoccccccccccccss 238 OO 
Dover....+. seoeseeeses covccces FS Bordeaux ..cccsccccccss 14 100 
Dublin...... seesccoscensosesee de § GOERS ceccecccccnccoscccsccescs OS OH 
RRR DOR cccccccccccceecccs BO 6 [DREGE cccccncccesscceces - 9 00 
NE i OH deatieksduasasesancusade tn 
London (Posi) abana 6 9 |Hamburg., «- 9 50 
Lowestoft & Yarmouth 6 0 Havre... 11 00 
lL iéeuswe — | Leghorn , 22 00 
| Portsmouth ...... .. 9 6 | Lisbon, . 15 00 
Plymouth ...... pionsenne sooo OD (kas cn haneoetes nome, a. ee 
Ramsgate & Margate .......... 7 6 | Rotterdam ......cccccsscsccees 9 00 
WEED cccvccgseeiseveesses & OU TE ccnccuctensesacees nese ee OO 
Weyl o.ccccccccnccssoccce MO O [Teleste@ Vamies.....0.c<c0000 nae ee OO 
SUNDRIES. 
Best Newcastle Fire-bricks .............per 1000 50s. 0d. to 55s. 0d. 
Cliff’s Fire-bricks, at Wortley .........seeeeee+++-perl000 55 6 
Ingham’s Fire-bricks, at Wortley...........s..00+ 99 55 0 
Fire-clay Retorts .........-..+.....per foot run, is.6d.to 7 0 
Tough Cake Copper ,..per ton £102 10s. | Foreign Spelter.......per ton £18 10 0 
English Pig Lead....... ” 21 0 {English Block Tin ..., 5, 124 00 
WelchBarIron,inLondon ,, CW Giiiecdccsesss - 123 00 


rice Current. 


|| 14 in. 2in. | 24in. | Sin. | 4in. | Sin, | Gin. | 7in.| Sin. | 9in. l0in. | 12 in. 
| ie | 21 | 28 | 33 | 51 | 70 | so | 107 | 126 | 149 | 177 [208Ibs. 
| | | Yorkshire, | 
| Retail Prices are 5 to 10 percent. | yondon. Glasgow. New- | wales. — 
! igher. = "| Gastle. Staffurdsh. 
| sia ialate sealer 
}&s. d.| Ss. d.|/ £8. d/F 8 d.| £ sd 
| Pig Iron, No. 1......-. eoocceee) 3 5 01210 0'212 6 3 00' 83 5 O 
|| 14 and 2 inches Socket-Pipes....|;7 0 0/6 6 0'6 5 0 610 0, 615 0 
\Qhand3 ,, oe we. 610 01510 0'515 0/6 0 0! 6 5 O 
\4 and5 ,, ee --/6 00'5 00/5 50/510 0! 515 0 
/6in.and upwards ,, +e 515 0/415 0/5 00/15 5 0} 510 0 
| Retorts, lst fusion, hot blast....;510 0/410 0,415 0 500!)5 50 
1] ” Qnd , cold, .....610 0';5 5 0'510 01/6 00:65 0 
| | Tank Plates, § thick and above_- 600'5 00!5 5 0:510 0' §10 0 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBING, 
Subject to 40 per cent. Discount 
| 2in, j1jin./1}in.| lin. | gin. | jin. 
| | 8. d.| 8. d.|s. d.!s. d.!s. d. s.d. 
Patent Welded Tubes, from 2to 12ft., perft.. 1 8| 1 0; 010! 0 7! 0 5,0 4} 
” 9 ” 6 in. to 18 in., each | 3 0) 2 0,1 9,1 3;10 09 
Connecting-Pieces, or Long Screws...... -| 3 6] 2 8] 2 0} 1 6,132:;el1 
Bends, Springs, and Elbows—wroughtiron | 39; 2 3} 1 9' 10; 010 0 8 
Tees, wrought Or cast ....cccccscccccccces, 4 o| 2 6} 2 0! 1 61 1 010 
Crosses, wrought or cast..........4. ccocel # 6| 8 0] 3 6} 3 0] 2 6)1 8 
Iron Cocks....... egeeeseoessssesesocessias 81 8 BI 7 6] 4 8] § 313 6 
»», __ With brass plug..............-/28 0/16 0/13 0| 7 0| 5 6|4 6 
Diminishing Sockets, Caps, Plugs, and; 1 3| 0 9| 0 8| 0 6) 0 5.0 4 
Plain Sockets..........0+++++++-[Nipples,; 1 0) 0 8] 0 7| 0 5) 0 4,0 8 
PRONG S EUE Co ceccescccvcsesccesooce! AD 0114 0:13 6/13 0/12 0, — 
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at a premium, cr to issue them as preference shares. He was strongly of 
opinion, that the first duty of the directors was to keep the ordinary stock | 
of the company intact, and not allow it to suffer ~ depreciation, and he 
thought, that as stock was now at a good premium, 
had reason to complain, if additional shares of that ‘class had been created, 
as no doubt many would be taken at once into the market. After due 
deliberation, the directors felt it would be better to ‘create the new capital 
reference shares at 6 per cent., the ordinary shares paying 7}. They 
be, in fact, in the position of perpetual debenture stock at 6 per cent., 
and this would enable the company evegtually, to take up their present 
debenture if they thought proper, which would save themthe annoyance 
and risk of having to renew it from time time to time. 
A formal resolution, authorizing the creation of 5000 preference shares, 
at £10 each, entitled to a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent., such shares to | 
be offered for acceptance to the existing shareholders, in proportion to the 
number of shares held by themy was then submitted to the meeting. 
Mr. Box moved, and Mr. GARNER seconded an amendment, to the effect, 
that the shares should be issued as ordinary shares. 
The amendment was put, and negatived, and the original motion was 


A vote of thanks to the chairman terminated the proceedings. 


the holders would have eel 
| 
| 


Advertisements. 


Tue Water Suprity oF WooLwicH.— 
Woolwich, and Charlton Consumers’ Pure W#*er Company were put up for 
ublic competition at the Auction Mart, London, by Messrs. Fuller and 
on Friday the 15th instant. 
biddings were by no means spirited. 
was advanced to £20,000, when the competition became restricted to Mr. 
Hudson, acting, it was understood, on behalf of the gentlemen who took part 
at a public meeting held a few days previously, and Mr. Lewis Davis, the 
owner of the site on which the main buildings are erected. Finally, the pro- 
perty was knocked down to the latter gentleman at £20,400.; 


Tue Gittarp WarTer-Gas at Hichcatr.—The London Gazette contains 
a notice that ‘* Jacques Hubert Joseph Theodore Cormier, sued and detained 
also as Jacques Herbert Joseph Theodore Cormier, late of 4, Alfred Road, St. 
John’s Ville, Upper Holloway, previously of the Hotel Conté, Golden Square, 
before then of 24, Leicester Square, previously of 4, Alfred Road aforesaid, 
previously of the Panton Hotel, 28, Panton Street, all in Middlesex, during 
the whole time agent and manager of Gillard’s Patent Hydrogen Gas Works, 
at St. John’s Ville aforesaid, and formerly of Paris, France, agent, is requested 
to appear before Mr. Commissioner Nichols, at the Court for the Relief of 
Insolvent Debtors, in Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, on Saturday, April 6, 
‘*to be examined and dealt with according to the statute.” 


works of the Plumstead 


There was a large attendance, but the 
The first bidding was £10,000; this 





SUNDERLAND GAS-WORKS. 


TO IRON ROOF BUILDERS, ENGINEERS, IRON- 
FOUNDERS, &e. 
Contracts Nos. 4, 5, 6,7. 


HE Directors of the Sunderland 
GAS COMPANY are desirous to receive 
TENDERS for the several Malleable Iron Roofs, Cast- 
Iron Columns, Girders, Flooring, Hydraulic Mains and 
Connexions, Scrubbers, Washers, Condensers, Puri- 
fiers, &c., required at their intended new Station at 
Hendon. 

Drawings and Specifications may be inspected at the 
Orrict of the Company, 61, Faweett Street, SUNDER- 
LAND, and at the Orrice of T. HaAwWKSLEY, Esq., C.E., 
30, Great George Street, WESTMINSTFR, S.W. 

Tenders must be delivered at the Office of the Com- 
a! on or before Tuesday, the 2nd day of April. 

The Directors do not pledge themselves tu accept the 
lowest or any Tender. By order, 

Joun H. Cox, Secretary. 
Sunderland, March 12, 1861. 


ANTED, a Set of Three or Four 
DRY-LIME PURIFIERS, new or second- 
hand; size, about 6ft. or 8 ft. square, complete, or 
without Centre-Valve and Connexions. 
Apply, stating price and particulars, to Mr. H. G. 
Gray, Chairman, Gas Company, Farnham, SuRREY. 








Now Publishing, in Bi-Monthly Numbers, 
Subscription 18s. per annum, 


PHE AMERICAN GASLIGHT 
JOURNAL, 
The Official Gazette of Light, Heat, Water Supply, 
and Sewerage. 


LonvDON : TRiBNER AND Co.,, 60, PATERNOSTER Row. 


THE County and General Gas Con- 
SUMERS’ COMPANY (LIMITED). 
Capital, £50,000 (with power to increase). 

In 10,000 Shares of £5 each; Deposit, £1 per Share. 
Chairman—E. H. J. Cravururp, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—ERasmvs WILSON, Esq., F.R.S. 

Established for the purpose of lighting provincial 
| districts of 2000 inhabitants and upwards. 

The Company is at present in possession of several 
works, producing a valuable and increasing rental; and 
jthe Directors are prepared to purchase or erect works 
|in localities where the consumers are willing to contri- 
|bute a proportion of the necessary capital by sub- 
| scribing for shares in the undertaking. 

A dividend at the rate of 6 pér cent. per annum was 
| declared at the last General Meeting. 
Application for Shares to be made to the Company’s 
| Brokers, Messrs. CROSLEY, BROTHERS, 30, Coruhill. 
| Prospectuses, and all other information, may be ob- 
tained at the Offices, 76, King William Street, E.C. 

BR. 8. PARKER, Secretary. 











OUNTY and General Gas Consumers’ 
COMPANY (LIMITED). 


NOTICE is hereby given, that the DIVIDEND on 
the paid-up capital of this Company, for the half year 
ending 3lst December, 1860, at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per apnum, will be PAYABLE from and after the 3lst 
March instant, between the hours of twelve and two 
daily, at the Offices of the Company, 76, King William 
Street, E.C, y order, 

R. S. PARKER, Secretary. 

London, March 14, 1861, 





CLEGG ON COAL GAS. 
Now Ready, price £1. 11s. 6d., cloth, the Third Edition, 
greatly enlarged, and with numerous additional Illus- 
trations, of 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 

MANUFACTURE and DISTRIBUTION of 
COAL GAS, its Introduction and Progressive Improve- 
ment. Illustrated by Engravings from Working Draw- 
ings, with General Estimates. By SamuzL CLEGe, 
Jun., M. Inst. C.E. 


London: JoHN WeaLkz, 59, _IGH HoLBoRN. 








| Bed, &e., when working or down. 


W SALE, at the Russell Street 
Station of the SUNDERLAND GAS COMPANY, 
81 Feet of O-shaped Hydraulic Main, 17 in. X 17 in. 
Mouthpieces, Ascension-Pipes, and other Connexions 
for 70 Retorts. 
1 Set Square Condensers. 
1 Set Organ Do. 
1 Washing Vessel, 12 ft. % 5 ft. x 1 ft. 9in. deep, on 
Cast-Lron Frame. 
4 Dry-Lime Purifiers, 8 ft. square, with Centre-Valve. 
1 Gasholder, 38 ft. diameter X 18 ft. deep, with Framing 


complete. 
Also, a variety of other Apparatus, suitable for a Gas- 
Work. 
Apply to Joun H. Cox, Secretary. 


61, Fawcett Street, Sunderland, 
March 12, 1861. 


C AY Purification of Gas, whereby 

a total removal of AMMONIA is effected, may 
now be carried out by all Gas Companies, and made a 
SOURCE OF CONSIDERABiE PROFIT. Any Gas 
Company wishing to adopt the process, can have full 
particulars as to use of patent, &c., on application to 
ALEX. SIMPSON, Steam Mills, Snow Hill, BirM1ING- 
HAM. 








WALCOTT’S NEW PATENT RETORT. 
NE-THIRD saved of Furnace Fuel 
commonly used. A Six or other sized Bed of 


Retorts can be changed at once into a Three or Two- 
** Furnace fed with 


| two currents of UEATED air to intensify combustion.” 





The Fire playing on the back and two side walls, also 
covering arch in common settings, is permeating on 
larger-s:zed retorts. An effectual method devised for 
destroying the incrustation of Carbon inside Re- 
torts. ‘Tie patent Retorts and Furnaces are more 
easily repaired than the common settings. 

Prices, Plans, &c., from Mr. GEo, WALCorT, Gas 
Engineer, 24, Abchurch Lane, LONDON. 


Moneyed Partner wished for Working Patent. 
ANTED to Purchase, Two Good 


PURIFIERS, each about 8 ft. x 7 ft. x3 ft. 6in., 
with Centre-Valve preferred. Must be in good con- 
dition. 

Also, a VERTICAL CONDENSER, with not smaller 
than 6-in, Pipes. 

Particulars and price, with tracings, to Mr. M, ABEL, 
Gas-Works, Bungay, SUFrOLk. 








OR SALE. Atareduced price. A 
SET of CIRCULAR DRY LIME PURIFIERS, 
capacity 4),000 ft. per hour, well adapted for the 
Oxide process; with 1Uin, connexions, hydraulic valve, 
rotary lifting apparatus. Water Supply and Waste- 
pipes, &c.; together with Columns and Circular Iron 
Rooting. 

The above, having been superseded by others of much 
larger capacity, will be disposed of on very reasonable 
terms. 

To be seen at the Western Gas-Works, Kensal 
Green, LONDoN. 


AMUEL CUTLER, Gasholder 


MAKER and CONTRACTOR : 


For Tanks, Roofs, Purifiers, Condensers, Erection 
and Alteration of Works and every description of 
Gas APPARATUS, 

PROVIDENCE IRON WORKS, 
MILL WALL, POPLAR. LONDON, E. 

Main Laying and Gas-Works erected complete. 








PURIFIERS FOR SALE. 


T° be sold cheap, in excellent con- 
dition, a Second-hand GAS-PURIFIER, in four 
compartments, each 3 ft. square by 3 ft. deep, with 
Centre-Valve and 4-in, Outlet and Inlet, five tiers of 
— Cast-Iron Lids, and Lifting Apparatus, com- 
plete. 


For inspection and price, apply to the MANAGER, 
Gas-Works, SPALDING. 





WANTED, a Second-hand Cast-iron 
, GASHOLDER-TANK, from 25ft. to 31 ft. 
diameter, and about 12 ft. deep. 

Address particulars to Mr. ALFRED PENNY, Engi- 
neer, Wenlock Iron-Works, Wharf Road, City Road, 
LONDON, with lowest price for cash. 





TO GAS COMPANIES. 


TOKERS’ GLOVES, 


lls, per Dozen. 
S. CARPENTER, 3, Bow Common. 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
MAIN DRAINAGE OF METROPOLIS. 
DEPTFORD PUMPING STATION, 


To Builders, Contractors, and Others. 
—The Metropolitan Board of Works hereby 
give notice, that they will MEET at the Office of 
the Board, Spring Gardens, S,W., on Friday, the 
12th day of April next, at Twelve o’clock at noon pre- 
cisely, and will then be prepared to open TENDERS 
by parties who may be willing to CONTRACT for 
the CONSTRUCTION of Two Engine-Houses, Boiler- 
House, Chimney, Filth-Hoists, Coal Sheds, Dwelling- 
house, Iron Wharf Wall, Brick and Iron Sewers, and 
for the execution of other works in connexion there- 
with, on ground adjacent to Deptford Creek and the 
Greenwich branch of the South-Eastern Railway, in 
the county of Kent. 

Parties desirous to submit Tenders may, upon: pay- 
ment of £1. 1s., obtain Plans, Sections, Specification, 
Form of ‘Tender, and other particulars, on applica- 
tion to Mr.J.W. BAZALGETTE, Engineer of the Board, 
at the Office of the Board, Spring Gardens, between 
the hours of Nine a.m. and Four p.m., on and after 
Monday, the ith of March next. 

Tenders addressed to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, must be delivered at the Office of the Board, 
Spring Gardens, S.W., before Four o’clock p.m, on 
Thursday, the 11th day of April next, and no Tender 
will be received after that hour. 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, and the party whose Tender 
shall be accepted will be required to provide two ap- 
proved sureties for the due performance of the works. 


JOHN POLLARD, Clerk of the Board, 
Spring Gardens, Feb. 26, 1861. 





T° the Benevolent and Humane.— 

The undersigned, who is 74 years of age, and has 
been engaged for about 30 years by several of the 
Metropolitan Gas Companies in the capacity of In- 
spector, Surveyor of Mains, and Collector, has lost the 
use of his eyes by Cataract, and must undergo a critical 
surgical operation, to prepare for which he will have to 
incur an expense totally beyond his means. He is 
consequently compelled to appeal to the generous 
hearts of his former Brother Officers and Superiors to 
lend him a helping hand in this sad affliction, and to 
assist him in recovering one of God’s greatest blessings. 
To those Gentlemen who have generously assisted him 
during the last twelve mouths, he tenders his most 
grateful thanks. The Editor of the JouRNAL oF Gas 
LIGHTING is acquainted with the particulars of the 
case, and has kindly permittec reference to be made to 
him ; and it is hoped that the young and able will senn 
their mite to assist in alleviating the sufferings of ad 
old Member of the Profession. 

Jos—EPH WAKEMAN. 


No. 2, Upper Johnson St., Holywell St., 
Westminster, March 5, 1861. 


The receipt of the following subscriptions is thank- 
fully acknowledged :— 

Chartered Gas Company . 

London Gas Company. . . . 2 

A. As Grell, Bee. . 2. 2 

Mr. George pe . - 3 

Mr. Thomas Gl.ver . , . 

George Lowe, Msg. . . .. 

Surrey Consumers Gas Company 

Mr. T.G. Barlow , . 

Mr. W. Innes M 

Mr.Laing .... 

Mr. R.M.Christie . 

Thomas Myers, Esq. . 

Mr. R. M. Massey. . 

Mr. Henry 't. Balfour ° 
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TO GAS COMPANIES AND CONTRACTORS. 


FOR Sale, several lengths of Hydraulic 
MAIN, 14 inches diameter and 6 feet 9 inches 
long, with 7 holes for DIP-PIPES. 

|| Also 4-inch ASCENSION-PIPES, and 3-inch ARCH 

and DIP-PIPES, and RETORT MOUTHPIECES, all 

in excellent condition, and will be sold at avery low 
|| price, and delivered, if required, at any Railway Station 
| }in London. ‘: 

|| ‘To be seen, on application to the ENGINEER, at the 

'| Equitable Gas Company’s Works, Lupus Street, 

PIMLICO. 


EORGE CUTLER & CQ, 
GAS ENGINEERS, &e., 
London Gasholder and Boiler Works, 
|| 8, WHarF, WENLocK Roap, City Roap, 

LONDON. 


| March 26, 1861.} 
| 
| 





N., 





Rye, Nov. 12, 1860. 
Dear Sirs,—I consider it incumbent on me to acquaint 
you that the alterations recently made on the Rye Gas- 
Works—viz., the addition of a NEWLY-IMPKOVED 
WASHER, and other work for the Puritication of Gas, 
executed by the experienced workmen under your able 
supervision—are perfectly satisfactory to the Company, 

and the Gas is now as pure as it can be made. 
I am, dear Sirs, your obedient servant, 
CHARLEs THioMaSs, Superintendent, 
Rye Gas-Works. 


Messrs. Cutler and Co. 


OBERT MASLAREN and C0O.,, 
EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGUW, 
Manufacturers of all sizes of Cast-Iron Main Pipes, by 
an improved Pateat. General lronfounders, Gas En- 

gineers, and Wrought-Iron ‘Tube Makers. 





C. HOLMES & C0. 
8 GAS ENGINEERS, 

WHITESTONE InoN Works, HUDDERSFIELD. 
Manufacturers of Gas Apparatus, Gasholders, Iron 
Tanks, Roofs, &c. &c. 

Contractors for the Erection of Gas-Works through- 
out of any magnitude. 

Plans, Specifications, and Estimates prepared. 
Makers of the Combined, Condensin , and Purifying 
Apparatus (especially adapted for exportation), uniting 
simplicity and compactness with great efiiciency and 
facility of working. 

References given to Works where it is in operation. 


ST and GREGSON, Gas-Meter 
MANUFACTURERS, &c. 
UNION STREET, OLDHAM. 

Station and Experimental Meters, Gas Pressure 
Registers, Gauges, Experimental Gasholders, Go- 
vernors, Slide Valves, &c. &c. 

W. and G. would respectfully call the attention of 
Gas Engineers and Managers to their Station-meters, 
having made and erected the largest in use at the 
present time, two of which may be seen at the Stock- 
port and Liverpool Gas Works, on application to the 
respective Engineers. 








HITEHOUSE and CO., Boiler and 
GASHOLDER MAKERS, 
GLOBE PATENT TUBE WO RKS 
WEDNESBURY, 

Beg to draw the attention of Engineers and Managers 
of Gas Works to the superior quality of the Article 
they manufacture, both in respect of the tronemployed, 
and the perfect manner in which it 1s welded; in 
proof of which they can refer to the testimonials of the 
most eminent Gas Engineers, and the experience of 
theprincipalofthelarge Gas Companies ofthe kingdom, 
Orders promptly executed. 


T° Mr. BENJAMIN WHITEHOUSE, 
GASHOLDER MAKER, 
WESTBROMWICH, near BIRMINGHAM. 

Sir,—I feel great pleasure in expressing my satisfac, 
tion at the manner in which you discharged you 
duties as CONTRACTOR for the TELESCOPIC GAS- 
HOLDER, 150 feet diameter and 60 feet deep, erected 
at this Company’s Nine Elm Station in 1857. From 
that period to the present I have closely watched its 
working, and have never found the least defect either 
in workmanship or material. 

During the recent heavy gales the Gasholder, 
although containing upwards of 1,000,000 cubic feet of 
Gas, showed no perceptible indications of its influence, 
but worked as freely and easily as usual. 

RIcHARD JONES. 
Engineer to the London Gaslight Company. 

Vauxhall, London, Nov. 9, 1859. 








vAS PURIFYING BY REVIVIFIABLE OXIDE 
OF MANGANESE, 


R. LAMING (Inventor of the 


Revivified Oxide of Iron Purification) begs to 
inform Gas Engineers that they may now supersede the 
muterial in general use by A REVIVIFIABLE OXIDE 
}OF MANGANESE of his preparing, which in efficacy 
jis at least equal, and in economy superior, to Oxide of 
trem Owing to the greater chemical activity of Man- 

ganese, common dry-lime purifiers of ordinary capacity 
will often be amply sufficient for it, though they may 
be too small for the Oxide of Iron material. 

For Gas-Works possessing steam power, more 
especially such as are exposed to public complaint, 
Mr, Laming recommends the purification to be done 
either wholly or in part (depending on extent of appa- 
ratus) in out-of-doors scrubbers, hermetically sealed, 
by means of his liquid process, which is both economical, 
and meets all practical requirements. 

118, Fenchurch Street, Aug. 1, 1859, 











Now ready, 


you. IX. of the JOURNAL of GAS 
LIGHTING, WATER SUPPLY, and SANI- 
TARY IMPROVEMENT, for 1860, price 2ls., bound 
in cloth and lettered. A few copies of Vols. II., IIL, 
[V., V., VI., VIL., and VIII. are still on sale, 
W. B. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 





Just Published, price 3s., by Post, 3s. 2d., 


THE CHEMISTRY OF GAS 
LIGHTING, 
with an Appendix containing a description of the 
different processes for the Manufacture of Colouring 
Matters from Coal Tar. 
Re-arranged and reprinted from the JoURNAL OF 
Gas LIGHTING. 
LonpoN: WILLIAM B. KING, ll, Bott Court, 
Fueet Street, E.C. 


CAUTION. 
TO GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS AND 
OTHERS, 


THE Undersigned hereby caution 

Meter Manufacturers and others against in- 
fringing the exclusive right of the Undersigned to the 
use of the Screw Adjustment for regulating the Height 
of the Overfiow-Pipes in Wet Gas- Meters, as described 
in the Specification of the Letters Patent granted to 
Crosley and Goldsmith on the 19th of April, 1856; as 
well as against infringing any other portions of that or 
any other Patent of the said William Crosley; and 

NOTICE is further given, that all Infringers of the 
said Inventions, or any portions of them, will be pro- 
ceeded against. CROSLEY & CO., 

103, SourHwark BripGe Roap, 
Lonpon, Avg. 29, 1859. 





fNas Stoves, Gas Baths, Gas Cooking 

h APPARATUS, warranted the best in Engl: 
at PHILLIPs’s al inventor and manufactu 
and general gas-fitter, Xc., 55, Skinner Street, Snow 
Hill, Lonpown, E.C. 

PATENT SAFETY ATLAS CHANDELIERS, Sun 
and Star Burners, Outside Lamps, Patent Reflecting 
Lamps, Portable Coppers for either Gas or Fuel. Llron 
Tube and Fittings. Best quality for Gas, Steam, or 
Uot Water, Xc. Xe. 










LOBULAR LAMPS, 


Ready Glazed, from 17s. 6d. each. 





LAMP-POSTS 


Of a Superior Class in Stock as well as the Orcinary 
Descriptions. 


Engravings and Prices on application to 
WILLIAM HOOD, 


12, Upper Tuames Street, Lonpon. 


ILLIAM BLEWS AND SONS’ 
IMPROVED MACHINE-MADE BURNERS, 
WROUGIHIT-IRON BATSWINGS, 

For Rartway STATIONS AND MARKETS, 
GAS-FITTINGS, CHANDELIERS, 
AND IRON TUBES OF EVERY 
SUPPLIED ON THE Best TERms, 

AT THE WoRKs, 
BARTHOLOMEW STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


BRASS KIND 


9, 10, 11, 


WALT ER MABON, Engineer, 
ARDWICK IRON WoRKS, FAIRFIELD STREET 
MANCHESTER, 

Manufacturer of 

IRON TANKS for Gasholders, Railway Stations, &c. 

GASITOLDERS.—Extensive premises at Gorton, 
solely for the manufacture of Gasholders, and other 
heavy Wrought-Iron Structures. 

GAS APPARATUS.—W. M. hasan extensive assort- 
ment of patterns for Purifiers from 4 feet to 15 feet 
square, also round ones from 4 feet to 10 feet diameter; 
Scrubbers, Condensers, Washers, Columns, Girders, 
and Tripod Patterns, suitable for Gasholders, from 
10 feet to 150 feet diameter, either Single-lift or Tele- 
scope, Contractor for Gas Works of any Magnitude, 
Designs, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 

WROUGHT and CAST IRON ROOFS for Railway 
Stations, Gas Works, Warehouses, and Sheds, pre- 
pared for Slates or for Corrugated Iron. 

IRON HOUSES, either for Dwellings, Manufac- 
tories, or Public Buildings, 

PIPESand VALVES, for Gas and Water, from2 inches 
to 48 inches bore. 





DDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON QUAY, 

NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, Fire Bricks,and every 
description of Fire Clay Goods. 
OSEPH CLIFF and SON, 

FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 

WEST DENTON, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
Manufacturers of Clay Retorts, Fire-Bricks, Lumps 
Tiles, &c. 

The seam of Clay from which these goods are made 
is noted for its fire-resisting properties. Prices very 


moderate. 
Office, 52, Quay Side, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 








BELGIAN CLAY RETORTS. 
LBERT KELLER, Ghent.—The 


removal of the import duties on Earthenware 
permitting the entry of Clay Retorts into England, 
Albert Keller, of Ghent, begs to draw the attention of 
the Gas Companies of London, and other Cities, to 
the very superior quality of the RETORTS manu- 
factured by him. They can be made of any size, in one 
piece, and of any form. ‘The price will bein proportion 
to the weight, and very moderate in comparison to 
their value. 
Communiations, addressed to ALBERT KELLER, 
GHENT, will receive immediate attention. 
AMES NEWTON, 
(Established 1820,) 
FIRE-BRICK AND TILE MERCHANT, 
Wholesale and for Exportation, 
FALCON DOCK, 78 anp 79, BANKSIDE, 
SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 
Derét for STOURBRIDGE ann NEWCASTLE 
FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, and CLAY, 
and every Article suitable for 


GAS AND WATER WORKS. 








BAxeis and PEARSON, 
PROPRIETORS OF 


BEST GLASS-HOUSE POT AND CRUCIBLE CLAY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRE BRICKS, GAS RETORTS, &C, 
AMBLECOTE FIRE CLAY AND BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE, 
Late in the occupation of 1. and W. King. 
Originally J. Pidcock, Esq. ? 
NB. A quantity of best Clay Retorts in stock, viz.— 
Cireulars, 14 inches, 15 inches. 16 inches, 
D's, 1612, 15x 14, 2016, 1618. 


XXTILLIAM STEPHENSON & SONS, 


THROCKLEY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
MANUFACTURERS or EVERY DESCRIPTION oF 
FIRE BRICKS, CLAY RETORTS, LUMPS, TILES, 
&e. &e. 

LONDON OFFICES: 

76, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 

A large stock of Fire-Clay Goods always on hand in 
London, at the lowest wharf prices, at Messre 


Curistiz & Co.’s Wharf, 64, Bankside, SourH WARK. 
E BAKER and C QO. 
® (Contractors to Government). 

24 WHARF, HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 
Every article manufactured at their own Works and 
Mines, Brierley Hill. 

FIRE-BRICKS, Lumps, Squares, Tiles, 
and Gas Retorts of all dimensions. 

CRUCIBLE and CEMENT CLAYS. 

GARDEN EDGINGS, of various pat- 
terns. 


BUFF and ORNAMENTAL TILES. 
CLINKERS and STABLE PAVINGS, 


noted for hardness and durability, being perfectly non- 
absorbent, 
Shipments on the shortest notice. 


F. SIMMONDS and SON, 
RETORT axp BOILER-SETTERS, 


AND CONTRACTORS FOR Gas- WORKS IN GENERAL, FOR 
MATERIALS AND LABOUR, OR LABOUR ONLY. 





STOURBRIDGE FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 





OFFICE: 
2, YORK PLACE, KINGSLAND ROAD, N.E. 


Contractors at the Chartered Gas- Works, 
Curtain Road, and numerous Provincial Gas- Works. 


EONI’S Patent Adamas Gas- 
BURNERS (secured by Her Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent), are entirely free from liability to 
CORROSION, injury from Heat, or danger of Frac- 
ture, and are UNALTERABLE in the dimensions of 
their Apertures. 

Uniformity in the consumption of Gas is obtained 
by the process of manufacture, which ensures that the 
Burners shall be of precisely similar pattern. 

The Adamas Burners are fidently r 
to Gas-Fitters, C s, and Compani 

Sole Manufacturer and Patentee in Great Britain, 
S. Lgon1, Adamas Works, St, Paul Street, New North 
Road, Lonpon, N. 
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WOLVERHAMPTON PATENT WROUGHT-IRON TUBE WORKS, AND CONTRACTOR, 
Originally established in 1833, 
Manufacturer of Gas and other Tubes, Fittings, and articles of every description belonging to Gas, Water, or ST. NEOT'S, HUNTS. 


References to between 100 and 200 Gas-Works De- 
signed and Erected by the Advertiser. 


PRIZE MEDAL “ 


Steam. 
E. D. had the honour of receiving the 








awarded to this Manufacture by the COUNCIL of the GREAT ENGLISH EXHIBITION of 1851; and from | .[ AMES FERGUSON and CO., Lessees 
he latter date has supplied many towns exclusively with GALVANIZED and other Tubes for Gas and of the Auchinheath and Craignethan Gas Coal- 
Water, under GOVERNMENT ENGINEERS, a a most mare and valuable - o parish ~ 

: ee : ° esmahago), respectfully intimate to the Managers o 

A City, containing 150,000 inhabitants, Gas-Works and Consumers of Gas Coal, that they are 


prepared to ship the best quality of the above well- 
known COALS at Glasgow or Leith ; and also to deliver 
them at the railway stations upon, or connected with, 
the Caledonian Railway, to any extent which may be 


has are | been entirely supplied with Tubes made at the above-named Works, and several others with 
populations nearly as great; in fact, the reputation now acquired induces this notice to the public. 
Large Stocks generally on hand, averaging from one to three hundred thousand feet. 





HYDRAULIC PRESS TUBES, =, nai cintiaitiaetnaa aaah . 
; ‘ : : rice, free on board, or delivered at the railway sta- 
to resist 6000 lbs. and upwards to the square inch, extensively manufactured. tions, may be learned by addressing James Ferguson 
and Ce., Gas-Coal Works, Lesmahago. 
STOCK DIES and SCREWING TACKLE Se ey 
of the best possible descripton. MR. ALEXANDER STRATTON, 
Every Tube carefully tested with Hydraulic Pressure before leaving the Works. 159, West GEORGE STREET. 





TRUSS’S PATENT ELASTIC PIPE-JOINT, 
FOR GAS AND WATER-MAINS, AND STEAM PIPING, 


Is the only perFxct joint that has ever been constructed, and supplies the long-felt desideratum, by allowing for the expansion 
and contraction of metals, and for oscillation and deflection, without impairing the joint. Gas Companies will effect an incal- 
culable saving in adopting it, as compared with the present imperfect mode of jointing. 

Drawings, Estimates, and every particular, furnished on application to 


THOMAS SEAVILLE TRUSS, C.E., 53, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


EDWARD COCKEY AND SOJDNS | 
PATENT GAS VALVES. | 
| 








These Valves are formed of two Cast-Iron Cylinders, with segmental divisions, having the faces ground gas-tight—the 
upper Cylinder turning horizontally on the lower one. 

The lower Cylinder has pipes from each division, communicating with the vessels to and from which the gas is to be| 
passed. The upper Cylinder has corresponding divisions, so arranged as to direct the passage of gas to the different segmental! 
divisions in the lower part, and when it is turned on the face of the lower one, to alter the flow of gas from one vessel to another. | 
Each Valve has an index-plate provided, which is to be attached to the floor, and a pointer on the cover of the Valve 
shows which way it is turned. Thus, the Manager of the Works can at once see in which direction the gas is passing. | 

There are about fifty of these Valves now in use, of sizes varying from two to twelve inches, and they are giving great) 
satisfaction. Amongst the Works at which they are fixed, the following may be mentioned :— 


BASINGSTOKE, CANTERBURY. FROME. RYDE. 
BLANDFORD. ENNISCORTHY. GODALMING. SANDWICH. 
CHELTENHAM. ELGIN. NEWPORT. WARMINSTER. 


They are in course of erection at other important Works. 


IRON WORKS, FROME SELWOOD. 
EDWARD COCKEY AND SONS 


ALSO MANUFACTURE 


PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, CONDENSERS, ann OTHER IMPROVED GAS APPARATUS, 


HAVING PATTERNS SUITABLE FOR GAS-WORKS OF DIFFERENT SIZES. 


WILLIAM SUGG, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
PATENT DRY AND WATER GAS-METERS, TEST GASHOLDERS, AND APPARATUS, 


“EVANS’S” PHOTOMETERS, 


Experimental Meters, Minute Clocks, &c., Station Meters and Governors, 
STREET-LAMP GOVERNORS AND LAVA BURNERS, 
19 and 20, MARSHAM STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 
JOHN SWARBRICEK, 


MANUFACTURER OF PATENT COMPOSITION CLAY RETORTS, 
FIRE BRICKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, SHAPE, AND SIZE, &c. &c. 
HIGHER EANAM, BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


These RETORTS are generally used in the Gas-works of Preston, Accrington, Bury, Heywood, Middleton, Rochdale, Ratcliffe; the Mills of Messrs. Horrocks, 
Miller, and Co., Preston, &c. &c., and are unequalled in having afforded general satisfaction to those who have given these Retorts a trial. 

To meet the increasing demand, the Works at Little Harwood have been greatly enlarged; and Gas Engineers who may favour with an Order may rely with confidence 
on their being promptly supplied with an article not to be surpassed in finish or durability. 


PRICES MODERATE. 
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PERRENS & HARRISON, 


Tuz LYE FIRE-CLAY ann BRICK-WORKS, STOURBRIDGE, 
Successors to the late firm of J. and W. KING, 
and Sole Proprietors of their well-known CLAY MINES, are prepared to supply 


GAS-RETORTS, CLIFT’S PATENT GAS-OVENS and FIRE-BRICKS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


the superior quality of which will, they are confident, secure them further orders. 


BRYAN DONKIN & CO. 
keep always on stock their 
IMPROVED GAS VALVES 
from 2 inches to 18 inches, price lls. 6d. to 13s. 6d. per inch diameter 


List of prices, with full dimensions of all sizes up to 27 inches, to be 
had on application. 


These Valves are all proved to 30 Ibs. on the square inch before leaving 
the works. 
BRYAN DONKIN & CO., 
ENGINEERS, 
NEAR GRANGE ROAD, BERMONDSEY. 














UICE-COCK. 
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BROWN AND MAY’S PATENT. 


Above 3-inch diameter, price 10s. per inch. Brass face, 6d. per inch extra. 


Can be taken to pieces without being removed from the line of Piping. 


NORTH WILTS FOUNDRY, DEVIZES. 


Wholesale Agents, Messrs. 8. and E. RANSOME, 31, Essex Street, Strand, E.C., 
Where a Sample may be seen. 


WALTER FORD, 


LATE 


PADDON and FORD, 
GAS-METER AND APPARATUS WORKS, 
GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 


MANUFACTURER OF WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION-METERS, 
GOVERNORS, &c. &e. 


A large number of STATION*METERS, up to 80,000 feet per hour (being by far the largest in use), and 
GOVERNORS for MAINS, up to 24 inches, have been constructed by Paddon and Ford. These Meters 
and Governors possess peculiar advantages as regards strength and freedom of action. 

Sole Manufacturer of PADDON’S PATENT STREET-LAMP REGULATORS, for insuring 
any required consumption. These Regulators are in general aud increasing use, and references can be given to 
Gas Companies who use them for every Lamp. 











JOSEPH BOULTON, 


28, BAGNIGGE WELLS ROAD, CLERKENWELL, 
PATENTEE OF 


DRY & IMPROVED WET CAS-METERS, 


AND 


GAS APPARATUS. 
All Meters warranted to comply with the Act of Parliament. 


JAMES OAKES and CO., 
ALFRETON IRON WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 
WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 20, WHARF ROAD, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, 

Beg to inform Gas and Water Companies and the public, 
that they keep in stock in London all the CASTINGS 
in general use in Gas and Water Works, including 
best cold-blast Iron Retorts, Socket and ny Pipes 
of all sizes, Bends, Branches, Syphons, Lamp Columns 

of various patterns, &c. 

N.B.—Orders for Cast-iron Tanks, Girders, Columns, 
Cylinders, and all irregular castings, will have immedi- 
ate attention. 

CHARLES Hors ey, Agent. 

C. H. is prepared to carry out the warming and ven- 
tilation of public buildings, &c. ; also civil engineering 
in general, 


IRTLEY IRON WORKS, 
CHESTER-LE-STREET, 
DURHAM. 

Manufactory for every description of Casting and 
Machinery for Gas Works and Water Works. 
Warehouse in London for Cast-iron Pipes and Con- 
nections of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, 
Bankside, Southwark. 
. Office in London, Mr. E, M. Perkins, 78, Lombard 
treet. 


J Oo ROGERSON and CO., 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE & MIDDLESBRO’- 
ON-TEES. 

Wrought and Cast Iron Pipes, Cast-Iron Retorts, and 
all kinds of Foundry Work necessary for Gas-Works. 
Fire-Bricks and Clay Retorts. Gas Coals of every 

description. Pig, Bar, and Plate Iron. 


Lonpon House: 
2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 





ROUGHT-IRON Guides for Gas. 
HOLDERS, when Trussed upon scientific 
principles, are more capable of ee ny | strains, in 
every direction, than Cast Columns ofany form can be; 
and weigh only one-fifth as much as the latter. 
Designs and Working Drawings for Guides and Ties 
can be obtained of the Inventor, CHARLES DIXON, 
C.E., Chichester, Sussex. 





GAS COAL. 


EAL, WALKER, and CO., Coal and 
COKE MERCHANTS, No. 1, Walker’s Buildings, 
SHEFFIELD, beg to inform the Directors and Managera 
of Gas Cowpanies, that they are in a position to con- 
tract for the supply of the different sorts of best Gas 
Coal, such as best Silkstone, Barnsley, and others, at 
the lowest prices, which may be had on application at 
the above Office. 


LFRED PENNY, Gas and 
CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
WENLock IRON Works, 
21 & 22, WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
Mr. Penny having had a large experience in the 
construction, alteration, and management of Gas- 
Works, begs to inform the Directors of Gas Companies 
that he may be consulted on all matters appertaining 
thereto. He also manufactures Gasholders, Purifiers, 
and all the various apparatus used in Gas-Works, and 
keeps in stock Retorts and Mouthpieces, Socket-Pipes, 
Bends, Branches, T-pieces, &c. &c. 
Plans, Specifications, and Estimates prepared. 


OSEPH WILLCOCKE 
(late BARLOW and CO.), 

Mechanical and Architectural Draft , Designer, 

Serveyor, an «Lithographer to Gas Engineers and Gas 

Apparatus Manufacturers, formerly Superintending 

Engineer at the largest Gas Apparatus Manufactory on 
the Continent. 

Patent and Designs Office, 89, Chancery Lane, 
Lonvon, W.C. 


ORGE ANDERSON, Gas and 


CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
104, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON (E.C.). 


DIRECT-ACTING GAS-EXHAUSTERS, 
supplied either with or without Steam-Engines and 
Boilers. 

FOUR-WAY DIAPHRAGM VALVES, 
one of which answers the purpose of THREE ordi- 
nary Valves, as applied to Purifiers, or in shutting off 
and passing Station-Meters, Governors, or other ap- 
paratus, while the Connecting-Pipes are also much 


simplified, 
RETORT SETTINGS, 
d to be heated by Tar alone, and with a total 











Sai 





F. & C. OSLER, 


45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
Manufactory—Broad Street, Birmingham— Established 1807, 


MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLASS 
LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. &c. 
ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, for GAS, from £4 upwards 


(Made from ‘‘ ReGistTzRED’’ DesiGns), with GLass BRaNcugs, &c.; suitable 
for DRAWING-ROOMS and BALL-RooMs. The more extensive use of Gas in 
private dwellings has induced Messrs. OSLER to direct their particular atten- 
tion to the manufacture of this clas: of articles—which, with a view to their 
general adoption, are offered at very moderate prices. Purchasers can select from 
a great variety of patterns, to which additions are being constantly made. 

THBATRES, CONCERT, ASSEMBLY, AND BALL Rooms LIGHTED BY ESTIMATE 
ON THE LOWEST TERMS. 








absence of Smoke, 
Illustrated circulars, giving references and every in- 
formation, may be obtained on application as above. 


B ENJAMIN GIBBONS, Jun, 
DEEPDALE FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKs, 
Near DUDLEY, 

Manufacturer of every description of Fire-Bricks, 
Lumps, Quarries, Shields, Flue Covers, &c., to any size 

or shape required. 
PIRE-CLAY RETORTS, 
TO MopDBL OR DRAWING. 

B. G. begs to call the attention of Gas Companies to 
his Fire-Clay Retorts, which have been used with great 
satisfaction in some of the largest Gas-Works in the 
Metropolis and many Provincial Towns in England, 

References given, if required. 
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WILLIAM INGHAM AND SONS, 
WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK AND RETORT WORKS, 














W. INGHAM and SONS, having for many years been extensively engaged in the Manufac 
RETORTS AND FIRE-BRICKS FROM THE CELEBRATED WORTLEY FPIRE-CLAY, 
beg to call especial attention to their RETORTS, which have for many seasons proved to be uusurpassed in quality by any in the Kingdom, their FREEDOM FROM 
CRACKS and’ the ADHESION OF CARBON rendering them worthy the attention of all parties interested in the making of Gas. 
The Works are of such magnitude as to ensure the prompt execution of orders to any extent, 
Estimates for Setting, or Bricklayers sent when required. 


GAS OVENS IN SEGMENTS OF EQUAL QUALITY. 
A large stock of Fire-Bricks, Fire-Clay, Terra Cotta, and Drain-Pipes of all sizes kept in London at CHRISTIE & co.— 
Wharf, 64, Bankside, Southwark, where all particulars of Prices, é&c., may be obtained. 
N.B.—Ezport orders continue to have prompt atiention. 


LIVESEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 
NEAR BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


ORLANDO BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURER OF PATENT CLAY RETORTS, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


TUBULAR CGLAZED SEWERACE PIPES, BENDS, JUNCTIONS, ETC. 


FIRE-BRICKS, TILES, BLOCKS, AND CHIMNEY-TOPS. | 


WILLIAM PARKINSON AND CQO., | 
(SUCCESSORS TO THE LATE SAMUEL CROSLEY,) 


COTTAGE LANE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, EC. 
“Established 1816. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
STATION-METERS & GOVERN OBS, 
CONSUMERS’ METERS & GOVERNORS, 


‘AND OTHER GAS APPARATUS. Atso, 
METERS FOR MEASURING WATER. 
IMPROVED LOW-SPOUTED GAS-METER, 


WITH 


NEW PATENT FLOAT ARRANGEMENT. 


The Float A is partitioned off from the front frame considerably below 
the water-line, and is pierced perpendicularly by a tube B. 




















A large gas-way, C, is left between the top of the partition and the valve- 
seat. The small tube D, in which the float-wire works, is fixed to the top 
of the partition, and comes down below the water-line inside the tube B. 
The float-wire is soldered to the float at E, so as to allow water to pass into 
the tube D, in order to seal it. The chamber above the float is open to the 
outlet through the hole K. 




















The action of this float is exactly opposite to that of ordinary meters. 
The float is elevated by sudden pressure, and the valve cannot be closed ex- 
cept through want of water. 





W. P. and Co. beg especially to call the attention of Gas Companies 
and others to this New Patent Meter, which entirely overcomes the 
difficulty experienced by ordinary wet meters, owing to the short 
range of the float, which is necessary in order to meet the require- 
ments of the “Sale of Gas Act.” 























They are prepared to supply 


TEST GASHOLDERS, 


of the most approved description, graduated by the Standard. 
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GOLDSMITH’S 


PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING & COMPENSATING GAS-METERS 
CANNOT BE OVER OR UNDERCHARGED WITH WATER, 


and they consequently register the quantity of Gas consumed with greater accuracy than Meters in which the Water-Line is variable. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CROSLEY & CQ, 


GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
108, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


N.B. The Patent Self-Adjusting and Compensating Apparatus may be applied to the ordinary Meter. 
Manufacturers of LOWE’S PATENT MOTIVE-POWER METER, for situations where there is an inadequacy of pressure to 
supply the special requirements of certain consumers in low grounds during the day or night. 
Also, Manufacturers of EXPERIMENT METERS, GOVERNORS, MINUTE-CLOCKS, PHOTOMETERS, &c., &c., similar 


to those used by Mr. King, of Liverpool. 
CROSLEY & CO. are also prepared to supply Gas Companies and others with 


DUPLICATES of Mr. KING’S CUBIC FOOT TRANSFERRER, 


similar to that manufactured by them, and verified by the ASTRONOMER ROYAL, and Prorresson MILLER, of Cambridge, on 
behalf of the Government, which was deposited by C. & Co. in the Office of the COMPTROLLER-GENERAL of the EXCHEQUER 
before Noy. 13, 1859, in compliance with the “ Act for Regulating Measures used in Sales of Gas.” They also supply 


TEST GASHOLDERS, 
Graduated by the Standard Cubic Foot. 


C. and Co. are the only house in the trade which has for years manufactured Meters 
according to the standard measure set forth in the 2nd Section of the “Sale of Gas 
Act,” and which also comply with the rules laid down in the Section for testing 
meters. Purchasers of C. and Co.’s Meters may therefore be secured against any addi- 
tional expenses being incurred in order to adapt their Meters to the requirements 


of the new Act. 


KING BROTHERS, 


STOURBRIDGE FIRE-BRICK AND RETORT WORKS. 


HEAD on MOUTH PIECE 











KING BROTHERS beg especially to call the attention of Gas Companies to the superiority of their Retorts, which are made from the celebrated STOURBRIDGE 
FIRE-CLAY. Mr. King has patented a Kiln for burning Retorts, by which Patent all Cold Air is excluded from the Kiln while burning, thus rendering them FREE 
FROM CRACKS AND CORRECT IN FORM. By great care in Manufacturing, combined with the advantages in burning,a WERY SMOOTH SURFACE is obtained, 


rendering them less liable to carbonize. 


Retort Ovens, Fire-Bricks, Guards, Saddles, Rabbitted Burs, Flues, and Quarries, are all Manufactured of the same quality of Clay. 
Every Retort and Brick is branded ‘‘ King Brothers, Stourbridge.” 


FIRE-CLAY GAS RETORT 
















ESTABLISHED IN 1795. 


JOSEPH CLIFF, 


WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, near LEEDS. 








THESE RETORTS are unrivalled in excellence, being the BEST FINISHRD INTERNALLY, and THE MOST CORRECT IN FORM, Of any in the Kingdom, From the peculiar 
composition used in working up the face of the material, they are rendered unusually smooth, close, and FREE FROM SURFACE CRACKS, thus, in a great measure, preventing 


leakage and the adhesion of carbon to their interior surface. 
To meet the yearly increasing demand of UPWARDS OF THIRTY SEASONS and to carry out the late improvements in the manufacture, the Premises have been 


re-erected and much enlarged, and Engineers may rely WITH CONFIDENCE on their orders being completed with a greater regard to despatch than by any other House, 
THE WORKS ARE WELL SITUATED 
LONDON, LIVERPOCL, 
For EXPORT from the Ports of HULL, MIDDLESBRO’, 
HARTLEPOOL, and STOCKTON. 
FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, GUARDS, TILES, AND CLAY OF THE SAME QUALITY. 
M B NEWTON, London Agent, No. 4, Wharf, King’s Cross Goods Station. 
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MESSRS. CROLL, -RAIT, AND Cco., 


. Manufacturers of Croil’s Patent Improved 


DRY GAS-METER, 


Also Manufacture and Supply 


THST GAS-HOLDERS., 


And other Apparatus required by the Inspectors appointed in pursuance of the above Act. 
Application for particulars to be made to the Factory, 


CANAL BRIDGE, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.E. 








ALEXANDER WRIGHT, 


55 and 554, MILLBANK STREET, WESTMINSTER, S. W., 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CONSUMERS’ COMPENSATING & NON-COMPENSATING WET GAS-METERS, 
Of the best material and workmanship, carefully adjusted to meet the requirements of the SALES OF GAS ACT. 
STATION-METERS & GOVERNORS, 
WRIGHT'S REGISTERING PRESSURE-GAUGE, EXHAUSTER REGISTER, & REGULATOR; 
é ‘STANDARD TEST GASHOLDERS; 
Consumers’ Governors; Inspectors’ Pocket, King’s, and all other kinds of Pressure-Gauges; Thermometers 
for Condensers, Pressure Registers, &c-., &c. 
EXPERIMENTAL TESTING APPARATUS, 
Employed by the best experimenters in this country and on the continent, and by the Gas Testers in the London districts. 
PHOTOMETERS, SPECIFIC GRAVITY APPARATUS, BI-SULPHURET OF CARBON TEST, THOMPSON’S BROMINE 
AND HEATING POWER OF FUEL TESTS, IMPROVED ALKALIMETER, EXPERIMENTAL METERS 
AND GOVERNORS, MINUTE CLOCKS, &c., &c. 


** Analysis of Gas for Practical Men,” by A. Wricut, M. Inst. C.E., post-free for 13 Stamps. Pricz-Lists on ApPPLicaTION. 





JAMES MEACOCK, 


PATENT DRY AND WET GAS-METER MANUFACTURER, 
7, SNOW HILL, AND 16, WEST STREET, LONDON. 
Tama: . ESTABLISHED 1836, 

il ies : | J. M. invites attention to.his Improvements in EXPERIMENTAL WET GAS-METERS, by 


i ~. 


which he renders impossible any Leakage from the Stuffing-Box. 
These METERS are GUARANTEED to meet all the Requirements of the SALE OF GAS ACT 





GOVERNORS, STATION-METERS, PHOTOMETERS, 


EXPERIMENTAL TESTING GASHOLDERS, HIGH-PRESSURE GAUGES, 


i is 
AND ALL APPARATUS IN USE AT THE GAS MANUFACTORY. 


lw 


D. HULETT and CO., 55 and 56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the ONLY GOOD MERCURIAL GAS REGULATOR, 


7 








invite the attention of Gas Companies and the Trade generally, to their Improved GAS-METERS, which they warrant equal to 


any in Quality, Workmanship, and Simplicity of Construction, and the only Meters from which Gas cannot be obtained without 
being duly registered. MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, VESTIBULES, BRACKETS, PENDANTS ; 
DOUBLE CONE, ALBERT, SHADOWLESS, & EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BURNER, UNION JETS, BATSWINGS, ETC.; 
IMPROVED FULL-WAY CARTER’S VALVES (much approved of); 

GAS-STOVES, and every article connected with Gas Apparatus. 

CAST & WROUGHT-IRON PIPE, BLACK & GALVANIZED. COPPER. TIN, BRASS, & COMPOSITION TUBING. 
D HULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER 
for clearing out Mains, Services, and Interior Fittings—60s. net. 
Boyle's Patent Silvered Glass Combination Reflectors and Outside Lanterns. 
Sole Manufacturers of Church and Mann’s Photometer. 














Large Pattern Books, with every description of-Gas-Fittings, Chandeliers, &c., with complete Book of Prices, 12s. 
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